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To the Right Honooxablb 


Stephen Potntz, Efq; 


Sir, 

|F I take this Opportu- 

S nity of publifliing to the 

I World, theEfteem I have 

^ for a Charafler, to which 

Learning is fo greatly indebted, I 

hope you will not think ydurfelf 

injured by fuch a Declaration from 

a Manthat honours you, and who 

looks upon the Liberty of putting 

the 


ii DEDICATION, 

the following Work under your 
Patronage, as one of the happy 
Incidents of his Life. 

From the firft Moment I formed 
the Defign of it, I had it in my 
Thoughts to addrefs it to you ; 
and indeed what could be more 
natural, than that I fhould be am- 
bitimis of iiifcrtbing a Treatife up- 
on the Elements of Philofophy, to 
one, who has fo eminently diftin- 
guiflied himfelf by his extenfive 
Knowledge in that, as well as 
all the other Branches of human 

Learning. 

YpuR great Abilities in every 
•Kind, have defervedly recommend- 
ed you to the Notice of your King 
and Country, and occafioned your 
being courted and importuned to 
accept of thofe high Offices of 
State, which others purfue with 

fo 
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(b much Eagernefs, and find it 
often difficult to obtain, by all the 
Arts and Endeavours of Ambition. 
Nor have your Talents been con- 
fined to the View of your own 
Country alone. Foreigti Nations 
have ieen and admired you, and 
ftill fpeak with the greateft Ap- 
plaufes of your wife and able Con- 
dud, when it was your Province 
to ad as a Britijb Minifter abroad. 
But the Qualities of a great 
Stateiman, are not thofe alone, by 
which you have rendered yourfelf 
illuftrious. The Virtues of private 
Life no lefs a(Stuate and adorn your 
whole Behaviour, and add a new 
Dignity to the high Station, to 
which your Merit has raifed you. 
Affability, Complacency of Man- 
ners, and above all an extenfive 
Hiunanity and Benevolence, which 

takes 
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takes Pleafure in doing Good, arc 
diftinguifliing Parts of your Cha- 
rader, and have contributed ijo 
lefs than your other extraordinary 
Endowments, to that univerfal 
Acknowledgment which is paid 
you by your Country, 

That you may long live to be 
an Ornament and Blefling to the 
Nation, and to enjoy the Pleafure 
which arifes from a Confcioufiiefs 
of the Efteem and Approbation 
of all good Men, is the fincere 
and hearty Prayer of. 

Sir, 

Tour much jobliged^ 
and moft Obedient 
Humble Servant^ 

W. Duncan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. eF all the human SckiKOS* 

K that concerning Man, is ^ffttK^l,. 

^ certainly the moft worthy '}f^^""' 

^ oF Man, and the moft 

ncceilary Part of Knowledge. We find ourielves ia 

ihis World furrounded with a Variety of Obje^ ; 

we have Powers and Faculties fitted to deal with 

them, and are happy or miferable in proportion as we 

know how to frame a right Judgment of Things, 

and ihape our Anions agreeably to the Circumftances 

in which we are placed. No Study therefore is more 

B important 


important than that which introduces us to the Know- 
ledge of ourfelves. Hereby we become acquainted with 
the Extent and Capacity of the human Mind, and 
learning to diftinguiih what Objeds it is fuited to^ 
and in whaf manner it muft proceed, in order to 
compafs its Ends, we arrive by degrees at that Juft- 
nefs and Truth of Underftanding, which is the great 
Perfeftion of a rational Being. 

II. If we look attentively into Things, 
Grad^ions of ^^^ furvey them in their full Extent, 
rbin^u^ '" ^^ ^9^ ^^^^ rifing one abov^ another in 
various Degrees of Eminence. Among 
the inanimate Parts of Matter, fome exhibit nothing 
worthy our Attention, their Parts feem as it were 
jumbled together by mere Chance, nor can we dif- 
cover any Beauty, Order, or Regularity in their 
Compofition. In others we difcern the fineft A- 
rangemejit, and a certain Elegance of Contracture, 
that ni^es us affix to them a Notion of Worth 
and Excellence. Thus Metals, and precious Stones, 
are conceived as far furpailuig thofe unformed Ma£es 
l>f Earth, that lie every where expoied to view. If 
we trace Nature onward, and purAie her through 
the vegetable and animal Kingdoms, we find her ftill 
fniiltiplying her Perfe<Stions, and rifing by a juft 
Gradation, from mere Mechanifm . to Perception, 
and from Perception in all its various Degrees, tQ 

Iteafon and Underftanding. 

IIL'BuT 


c 3 y 

UL But though Reafon be the Boun- ufefuineft of 
dary, by which Man is diftinguiftied Cukure^ and 

^ ° particularly of 

from the other Creatures that furround the study of 
him, yet we are hr from finding it the ^^'^ * 
fame in alL Nor is this Inequality to be wholly 
afcribed to the original Make of Men's Minds, or 
Ae Difference of their natural Endowments. For 
if we look abroad into the feveral Nations -of the 
World, fome arc over-run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity, others flourtfli in Learning and the 
Sciences ; and what is yet more remarkable, the 
fame People have in different Ages been diflinguifhed 
by thefe very oppofite Charafters. It is therefore by 
Culture, and a due Application of the Powers of our 
Minds, that we increafe their Capacity, and carry 
human Reafon to Perfeflion. Where this Method 
is followed. Knowledge and Strehgth of Under- 
flanding never fail to enfue j where it is negleftcd, 
we remain ignorant of our own Worth, and thofe 
latent Qualities of the Soul, by which flie is fitted 
to fbrvey this vafl: Fabrick of the World, to fcan 
the Heavens, and fearcH into the Caufes of Things^ 
lie buried in Darkncfs and Obfcurity. No Part of 
Knowledge therefore yields a fairer Profpeft of Im- 
provement, than that which takes accoOnt of the 
Underftanding, examines its Powers and Faculties, 
and fliews the Wiys by which it comes to attain* 
its various Notions of Tilings. TW^ is properly the 
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Deflgti of, Logict, which nuy be' juftly ftiled the 
Hiftory of the human Mind, inafmuch as it traces 
the Progrefs of our Knowledge, from our firft and 
fimple Perceptions, through all their different Com- 
binations, and all thofe numerous DeduAions that 
refult, from varioufly comparing them one with an- 
other. It is thus that we are let into the natural 
Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, and learn 
in what manner we ought to condu£l our Thoughts, 
in order to arrive at Truth, and avoid Error. We 
fee how to build one Pifcovery upon another, and 
by preferving the Chain of Reafonings uniform and 
unbroken, to purfue the Relations of Things through 
all their Labyrinths and Windings, and at length 
exhibit them to the View of the Soul, with all the 
Advantages of Light and Convi^on. 

IV. But as the Underftanding In ad- 
t^Mind. vancing from one Part of Knowledge to 
another, proceeds by a juft Gradation^, 
and exerts various Adts, according to the different 
Progrefs it has made. Logicians have been carpful to 
note thefe feveral Steps, and have difiinguifhed them, 
in their Writings by the Name of the Operations of 
the Mind. Thefe they make four in Number, and 
agreeably to that, have divided the whole Syftem of 
Logick into four Parts, in which tbef? A^ arc 
feverally explained, and the Conduct and Procedure 
of the Mind, in its difFercnt Stages of Improvement, 

regulated 
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regulated by proper Rules and Obfervatioos. Noyr^ 
in ovder to judge how far JLogician3 have followe<l 
Nature, in this Diftinflion of the Powers of tBe 
Underftanding, let us take a fhort View of tHc 
Mind, and the manner of its Progrefs, according (b 
the Experience we have of it in (»urfelves, and iec 
whither the Chain of our ow'n Thoughts willVitH- 
cut Conftraint lead us. -* • 

V. First then, we find ourfelves pgr^^iJ^^ 
furrounded with* a Variety of Ob*- ' 
jefls, which aftirig £fflfently npcfnbur SehfeJ, 
convey diftin^t Imprefl^pn^'* into the Mmcf, an'd 
thereby roufc the Attention and Notice of the Undef^- 
ftanding. By reflefflng too on what \pafies H;ritlii& 
fas, Webecome fenfible of the Opbraticrtfe of otr owA 
Minds, sind attend to them as a ndw Set of Impref* 

a 

fions. But in dl this there is only bare Confcioufnep. 
The Mind, without proceeding any farther^ talked 
Botice>of thelmpreffioos that are made upon it, and 
isiews Things in bidder, as they prefent themfelvts 
t>ne after another. • This Attention of the Under-* 
ftanding.to the Obje^ ading upon it, whereby it 
becomes feaiible of the Impref&OQS they make,- is 
called by Logicians Perception $ and - the Notices 
themfelves, as they exift in the Mind, and are there 
treafured up to be the Materials of Thinking and[ 
Knowledge » are diftinguiflied by the Name of 
Ideas, : 
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VL But the Mind does titt alwajs 
ju(^e • ^^ fatisfied in tbc bare View and 


templation of its Ide^s. it is of a more aAtvc and 
bufy Natur/(, and likes tQ be ailembling them to- 
.getbeC) and comparing them one with another* In 
dua complicated View of Things, it readily difceros^ 
that fome agree and others diiagree, and joins or 
Separates tbem according to this Perception* Thus 
upon comparing the Idea of two added to two, v^ith 
the Idea of four, we at firft Glance perceive th^lr 
Agreement, and thereupon pronounce that two, 
and two are equal to four. Again, that whit^ 
is not black, that five is lefs than feven, arf Truths 
lo which we imoocdiately ailent, as foon as we com* 
pare thofe Ideas togfstber. This is the £rft and 
iimpleft AQ, c{ the Mind, in determining the Re^ 
lations of Things, when by a bare Attention to it$ 
own Ideas, comparing any two of them together, it 
can at ojQce fee how far they are connected or dift 
joined.. The Knowledge thence derived is called 
intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Examination ; and 
the A£t of the Mind afiembling . its Ideas together^ 
and joining or disjoining them according to the Re- 
(ult of its Perceptions ^ is what Logicians term 
jfudgraatt^ 

. VII. Intuition aflFords the highcft 

JReafintiig* 

degree of Certainty, it breaks in with 
an irrefiftible Light upon the Uncferftanding, and 

leaves 


* « 


lys leaves no foom for Doubt or Hefitatidn. Coul4, we 

SI. in all Cafes^ by thus patting two Ideas together, 

nd difcem iounediately their Agreement or Difagrt^- 

Oh menty we Ihould be exempt froim Error^t and all ifs 

[fl fatal Confequences. But it fi> happens^ th^tma^ 

s^ , of our Ideas are of fuch a Natutt, that they tafmot 

M* be thus examined In Concert, or by any immedi^le 

la Application one to another ; and then it becomes 

b I fieceflary, to find out fome other Ideas, that vrifi 

r [^ admit of this Application, that hymea^ of them 

r we may dlTcover the Agftetttent or Dilagr««ment.we 

» fearch for. Thus the Mind wanting to kiiow the 

Agreement ^ DiTagrtitmtAt in Extentv between iwo 
incloTed Fields^ whidi it cannot fo put togedier, as 
to difcover their Equality or Ine(|uatttyy by an m- 
mediate Ccmpai^fon^ caft$ about ibr feme inbtme- 
diate Idea, which by being applied firil to the one, 
and then to the o^er, w411 difcover the Relation it 
is in queft of. Accordingly it- aflumei Come ftated 
Length, as a Yard, ^r. and mcafu ring the Fifelds, 
one after the other, comes by that means to the 
Knowledge of the Agreement or Difagreement.in 
queftion. The intervening Ideas, made Ufe of Oh 
thefe Occafions, are called Pro/ifs ; and. the E^erciie 
of the Mind in finding them out, and applying them 
for the Difcovery of the Truths it is in fearch of, fs 
what we term Reafoning. And here let it be ob- 
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fenred 9 that the Knowledge gained by Reafoning) is 
a Dedu£lbn from our intuitive Perceptions, and 
ukimately founded on tfaem. Thus in the Cafe 
before-mentioned) having found by meafuring, that 
mic of the Fields makes ihreefcore fquare Yards, 
and the other only fifty-five, we thence conclude, 
that the fir ft Field is larger than the fecond. Here 
the two firft Perceptions are plainly intuitive, an^ 
fainedby an kuncdiate Application of the Meafure 
c»f a Yard to tte two Fields, one after another. 
The Coadufion, though it produces no lefs certain 
Knowledge, yet differs from the odiers in this^ that 
it is not obtained by an inunediate Cpmparifon of the 
Id^as contained' in it one with another, but is a De« 
dodiion from the two preceding Judgments, in which 
thefe Ideas are feverally compared with a third, and 
their Relation thereby difcoyered. We fee there- 
fore,' that Reafoning is a much more complicated 
ASt of the Mind than funple Ju^lgm^nt, and necef- 
farily prefuppofes it, as being ultimately founded 
on the Perceptions thence gained, and implying 
the various Comparifon of them one with another. 
This is the great Exercife of the luiman Faculties, 
and die chief Inftrument by whidi we pufii on our 
Difcoveries and enlarge our Knowledge, A Quick- 
nefs of Mind to find out intermediate Ideas, and 
apply ihem fkilfully in determining the Relations of 

Things, 
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ThingB) is one of the principal Difiln^ons among 
Men, and that which gives fome fo remarkable a 
Superiority over others, that we afe apt to look 
upon them as Creatures of another Species. 

VIII. Thus Sir we have traced the ^i^m. 
t'rogrefs of the Mind in Thinking, and 
ieen if rifing by natural and eafy Steps, from its firft 
and fmiple Perceptions, to the Exercife of its higheft 
and moft diftinguifliing. Faculty. X^t us now view 
it in another Light, as enriched j^with Ki^owledge, 
and ftored with a Variety of Difcoyeries, ^acquired 
by the due Application of its natural Powers. It is 
obvious to conAder it in thefe Circumflances, as 
taking a general Survey of its whole Stock of jntel* 
le£lual Acquiiitions> difpoiing them under certain 
Heads and Clafles, and tying them together, ac- 
cording to thofe Conne£Uons and Dependencies it 
difcerns between them. It often happens, in carry:- 
ing on our Enquiries from Subje& to Subjed, that 
we ftumble upon unexpcfSled Truths, and are en* 
countered ^y Oifcoyeries,^ which pur prefexit Train 
of Thin]f[ing gave no Pro^^b pi bringing in our 
way*^ ;A Man of clear Apprebenfion, and difiiuA 
Reafon, who after due Search and Examination^ 
has maftercd any Part pf KQOWledge, and evux 
made tinportaqt.Difci>Y9iC9 i.» ifo bf^nd what he 
«.fi«;ft*xBS%4»..wiy.|i«t: QiJFer i«((..?;h^^.p to Ija 
;v, .::m Bs jumbled 
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^mblcd together, in the fame eonfured maimer as 
Chance ofFered them; he will be for combin* 
hig them into a regular Syftem, where then: 
mutual Dependence may be eafily traced, and the 
Parts feem to grow one out of another. This is 
that Operation of the Mind, known by the Name 
ef Difpojithn or Method j and comes in the laft in 
order, according to the Divifion of the Logicians, t» 
prefuppofing fome tolerable Meafure of Knowledge, 
before it can hav% an Opportunity of exerting itfetf 
in any extcnfive dfegite. 

. , IX. Wfi fee then that this fourfold 

Perception and 

Judgment^ Diftin&ion of the Powers of the Mind 
l\:rTet"nji.e into PcTception, Judgment, Reafoning 
:iiinijkMtcn, ^^ Difpafition, as well as the Order 
in which they are placed^ hare a real Foundation in 
Nature, and arife from the Method and Procedure 
of our own Thoughts. It is true, there are many 
other A£lion8 and Modifications of the Under- 
ftanifing, befides thofe above-mentioned, as Be- 
lieving, Doubting, Allenting, &^. but thefe are all 
implied in the A£t of Reafoning, in the Hke man* 
ner as Comprehending, AbflraAing, Remembering, 
may be i^eferred to the firfl Operation of the Mind, 
or Perception. This will appear more fully in the 
Sequel, when we come to handle the fevbral Fartt 
tf Logick feparat% ir srt ft^lkkx we &«I1' content 

^ vwfelvw 


ourfdves with this general Account of Things j only 
it fecms neceffary to obfeve, that Perception and 
Judgnunt^ in the Propriety of the Englijh Tongue, 
have a much more extenfive Signification, than 
Logicians commonly allow diem. We not only 
perceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we are 
faid alfo txi perceive their Agreement or Difagree- 
xnent \ and hence arife the common Phrafes of in** 
tuitive Perceptions, Perceptions of Truth, 8tnd of tlie 
Juftnefi of Arguments or Proofe ; where it is mani- 
fcft, that the Word is applied not only to ouf 
Judgments, but alfo to our Reafunings. In a word^ 
whatever comes under the View of the Mind, fo ais 
to be diftinAly reprefented and taken notice of, 
whether an Idea, Propofition, Chain of Reafoning, 
or the Order and Connection of Things, is tliereby 
rendered an Objeft of Perception, and gives Em- 
ployment to this iirft and moft fimple of our Facul* 
tics. In like manner the Word judgment is feldom 
in common Difcourfe confined to obvious knd felfi 
evident Truths. It rather fignifies thofe Conjefl^urei 
and GueiTes that we form, in Cafes which' admit 
not of undoubted Certainty, and where we aie Xtii 
io determine by comparing the various Trobstbilities 
of Things. Thus a Man of Sagacity aml'^^enctra-'. 
tion, who fees far into the Humours and Paffioiis oi 
Mankind, and ftldto mlftakes ill the Opinions- h# 
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ames o/ Charaaers and Aaiojis, is faid to judge 
ell or thiiik judiciouny. For tbcfe Rcafons, it 
light not be improper to change the common 
ames of the two firft Operations <Jf the Mind, 
tiling the one JimpU ApprehmJiQn^ and the other 
Huition -, which two Words fecm better to cxprefs 
leir Nature, and the Manner in which they are 
mverCitit about their fevcral Objeas. This Ac- 
iracy of Diftinguifhing, where there is any the 
aft Difference, is in a peculiar Manner ncceffary 
a Treat ife of Logick, as it is the profeffed Defign 
that Science, to teach us how to form clear and 
Hiqa Notions of Things, and thereby avoid being 
iflcd by their Sin^ilitude or Rcfemblance. 
rJck <*'- ^' Having thu» given a general 

kUinu/cur Idea of the four Operations of the 

'TtS Its . • ' > ■ 

I'kht/s and Mind, and traced their Conncaion and 
luy. Dependence one upon another, I would 
xt obferve, that in confequence of this Diviiion of 
e Powers of "the Underftanding, Logick is alfo'di* 
led into four Parts, which treat feverally of thefe 
Sisji and give Rules and Direaions for their due 
)ndua and Regulation. The Operations tkcm« 
ves wc have from Nature, but how to exert them* 
lUy^ wd employ them with Advantage in the 
arch' of Truth, is a Knowledge that may be ac« 
ired by Study and ObfervaiiQn« It is certain that 

wc 
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we meet Vritb falTe Reaibnings as well as }uft« Some 
Men arc diftingaiihcd by an Accuracy of Thinkingi 
and a happy Talent of unraveling and throwing 
Light upon the moft obfcure and intricate Subje<^« 
Others confound the eaiieft Speculations ; their Un« 
derftandings feem to be formed awry, and they are 
incapable of either conceiving clearly themfelVes^ 
or making their Thoughts intelligible to others. If 
then we fet ourfelves carefully to obferve, what it is 
that makes -the one fucceed fo well, and how thjs 
others come to mifcarry, thefe Remarks will furnifh 
us with an Art of the higheft Ufe and Excellency in 
the Condu6l of Life. Now this is the precife Bufl- 
nefs of Logicij to explain the Natui^e of the human 
Mind, and the proper Manner of conducting its fe» 
veral Powers, in order to the Attainment of Truth 
and Knowledge. It lays open thofe Errors and 
Miftakes, we are apt through Inattention to run 
into, and teaches us how to diftinguiib between 
Truth, and what carries only the Appearance of it. 
By this me^s we grow acquainted with the Nature 
and Force of .the Underftanding, fee what Things lie 
within its Reach, where we may attain Certainty 
and Demonftration, and when we muft be coxi-^ 
tented with bare Probability. Thefe Confiderations 
fufficiently evince the Ufefulnefs and Benefit of thi^ 
Science^ which ought to be eftabliihed as the Foun« 

dation 
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dztion and Ground-work of all our other' Know-. 
ledgCf if we really vifh to Aicceed in our Enquiries. 
But we {hall now proceed to treat of its Parts fc- 
parately, aceording to the Divifion given of tbcm 
above. 
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BOOK I. 

• » 

0/*SiMPLE Apprehension e?r Per- 
ception. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the Original of our Jdeas^^ - 

t r ^ m A H E firft thing we ob- 

J^ ferve, when we take a View ^tfiHtlnd 
of what pafies within us, is, ^^'' 
that we are capable of receiving Imprei&ons from 
a Variiety of Obje£b, that diftinfl Notices are 
thereby conveyed into the Underftanding, and that 
we are confcious of their fceing there. This At- 
tention 


tendon of the Mind to the Objects a£Ung upon it^ 
is what' we csiSlJimple Apprehenjion^ and is in Fa£t the 
Minditfelf, taking a View of Things, as reprefented 
to it by its own Confciotifneis, It is by this means 
that we come to be furniibed with all thofe Ideas 
about which'OUT'Tbought^ are ^m[4a^ed. For be* 
ing fenfible of the Impreifions made upon us, and 
attending to the Perceptions they bring, we can re- 
new them again upon Occafion^ even when the 
Obje^ tfaat^firft produced them ate removed. 
No^ our fdiifis are nothing' e]le but tbcfe r^Qwed 
Reprefentations of what we have at any time per* 
ceived and felt, by means of which, things are 
again brought under the View of the Mind, and 
feem to have a kind of Exiftence.in it. It is true, 
We can upoA many Occafions combine our Ideas 
varioufly together, and thereby' form to ourfelves 
Rcprefentali o ne ■ o f ■ f h i fig s- that n&ftt had «n £x« 
iftence in Nature, as when we &ncy a Centaur, or 
a Golden Mountain \ but it is ftill certain, that the 
original Weas out "x>f. which thcfe are made, are 
fuch as have been conveyed, into the Miod.by ibm# 
former Impreflions. It remains therefore to en- 
quire, how we com^ by our firft Notions and -Per- 
ceptions of things. Whence does the Underftapdi*; 
ing derive thofe original ImpreiGoips. and Qh^^c* 
ters, which it can combine in fo. many different 
Ways, ^nd repr'efcijit. to >tfclf under fuch infinite 

Varietici I 
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Varieties ? To this I anfwer, that it Wc atteni 
carefully to what paffes in our own Minds, wc fhail 
obferve two Inlets of Knowledge, from whence as 
from two Fountains, the Underftanding is fupplied 
with all the Materials of thinlcing. 

IL First outward ObjeSs, a£Ung 
Upon our Senfes, rouze m us a vane- n^t Jdia$3i' 
ty of- Perceptions, according to the y^^^„^'^^'/c».- 
different manner in which they affed 
us. It is thus that we come by the Ideas of Light 
and Darknefs, Heat and Cold, Sweet and Bitter, 
and all thofe other Impreffions- which we term fen- 
fible Qiialities, This great Source and Inlet of 
♦Knowledge, is commonly diftmguiflxed by the 
Name of Senfatkny as comprehending all the Ngh 
tices conveyed into the Mind, -by Impulfea made up- 
on the Organs of Senfe. 

III. But thefe Ideas, numerous as 
they are, are wholly derived to iis from '^ ^ . 
without ; there is therefore yet another Source of 
Impreifions^ arifing from the Mind's Attention 
to its own A^, when turning inwards upon itfcif, 
it takes a View of the Perceptions that are lodged 
there, and the various Ways in which it employ^ 
itfelf about them. For the Ideas furniflied by the 
Senfes, give the Mind ah Opportunity of exerting 
its feverat Powers ; and as all our Thoughts, und^ 
whatever Form they appear^ arc attended with Conr 

fcioufnefs^ 
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fdondn^i Jlence the Zmpreffiocs they leaver when 
Wt come to tutn the Eye of the Soul upon diem, 
enrich the UfWlerftaiKiing witlii a new Set of Per^- 
ceptiofts, no left diftinA than thofe conveyed in by 
the Senies. Thu« it is that we get Ueas of Think* 
ing9 Doubting, Betieviitg, Willing, {^r. which are 
die different A£b and Workings of our Minds, re* 
prefented tons by oui:.own Confcioufnefs. Thb 
iecond Source of Idea^ 19 called Rifie^iam^ and evi« 
dendy prefupp(^ Stnfation^ a» the Impreffions k 
(urnifliei) are only of the vaiious Powers of the 
Underftanding, employed about; Perceptions already 
in the Mind. 

IV. Thsse Confiderations, if v^ 
pifJ'cfbM^ dwlf attend to them, will give us a 
Knoviiedgu ^jj^ j^jj diftina View of the natural 

Procedure of the human Iiitellcd, in its Advances 
to Knowledge. We can have no Perception of the 
Operations of our own Minds until they are exers 
ed ; nor can they be exerted before the Underftaiid* 
ing is furnifbed with Ideas about which ta employ 
them \ and as thefe Ideas, tliat give the firft Em* 
ployment to our Faculties, are evidently the Per- 
ceptions of SetUe, it is plain, that all our Know- 
ledge muft begin here. This then is the firft Ca« 
jpadty of the human MimT, that it is fitted to re* 
•cdive the Impreffions made upon it by outward Ob- 
jeds afFe£ting the Senfes i which impreffions thus 
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derived Into , tie. Undcrifamfuigj.aad thfni bJ£9d,fyf 
die View of the Soul, tmplof it ta vai ious Afis of 
.fiefctiving^ R^mciDfiberingt CofiM^xmf^y ts^it* all 
which are attended with an Internal Feeling aiiil 
Confcioufnefe* And tbis lead$ us to the fecornl 
Step the Mind takes in its Progrefs towards Kndw^ 
ledge, tu%. that it can by its own Confcioufnefs, 
iepi^&ne to itfelf-tfaefe its iereral Workings and 
Operatidm^ and Jtberebj fuxBifh tike ; Underftand« 
ins with li tmstt Stock ^ M^»99 . : f rotft thefe fimple 
feginniapft ^ iW Dilb^^erks tak^ ^ic Rife ; for 
the Mind thus provjd^ with .its original Chara^e^ 
and Notices of Things^ has a Power of combining^ 
inodifying,^ and examininc tii^ in aa infinite . Va^ 
rietj of Ljghits^.bj which jpie;(n& it is enabled $9 
enlarge the Obje<^ of its P^rceptioni and finds it« 
felf pofTefled of an inexhauftahle Stock of Mate* 
rials. It is in the various Comparifon of tbefe 
Ideas, according to fuch Combinations of them •• 
feem befi to fuit its Ends, that the UpderAanding 
exerts itfelf in the Afts of Judging and keafon* 
ing, by which the capacious Mind of Man pufbes 
on its Views of Things, adds Difcovery to Difco- 
very, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the 
utnaoft Bounds of the Univ^rfe. Thus we fee as it 
were at one Glance, th^ whole Progrefs of the 
Soul, firom the very firft Davynijqgs of Pterceptipo, 
till it reaches the PerfetStion. of human Knowledge ; 
«. . nor 


nor IHatt we auioi^ all its vaft Stock of DiCcove^ 
ries; or that infinite Variety of Conceptions where- 
-of they confift, be. able to find one original Idea 
I'which is not derived from Senfation or KeflcAionr, 
lot one complex Idea> which is- Mi made up of thole 
original ones. 

Vr Having thus fliewn how thfc^ 
'cuTidZi irtf$ Mind comes to be firft furaifiicd with 
^^Jj^ Ideas, we flwU next fsocfiti to |h0 
* ConftdemtioA of ttie Idew ih^ttielves^ 
and endeavour to give fuctl an^Acct^untoif th^h^ 
'as will befl- ferve to explain their feveral Appearand 
ancesy and the Manner in which they are- formedv 
It is evideitt from what has been faid afibve, that 
they aH iall naturally mnder diele'tW6 He^id^. Tirtt 
thofe original Impreffions that are conveyed into the 
Mind by Senfation and Refledion, and which exift 
there fitnple^ uniform, and without any Shadow of 
Variety. ' Secondly, thofe more complex Notions 
bf Things that refult from the' various Combina-i 
tions of our fimple Ideas, whether they are con- 
ceived to co-exift of tbemfelves in any particular 
Subjed:, or are united and joined together by the 
Mind, enlarging its Conceptions of Things, and 
purfuing the' Ends and Purpoles of Knowledge. 
Tlicfe two Chffes comprehend our whofe Stock of 

Ideas ; aAd wheii confidered feparately in that Or* 
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der, wherein they moft naturally feem to offer 
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tbemfelvcs to our Thoughts, will) I hope, give fbch; 
^ View of the Condu£l and 'Manner of the Mind, 
as may contribute not a little to introduce us to an 
Acquaintance with ourfelves^ and make us (enilble 
ei .the .Capacity, and Exigent of the huinan InteUeA. 
We proceed .therefore to a moi^e paitkulajr Accotiot 
of this Diviiion of our Ideas. 


C H\A P. IL 

Of fanflt lieau ' . - 

■ 
L /nr\ H £ firft ClaTs of our Ideas are 

X thofe which I diftioguiih by •^Jj?^*'* 
die Name of fim'ple Perception; be- : j 
caufe^hey mft in the Mind under 6de unibriftAp^. 
pieanmce^ without Variety: or Compoiltion.^ Foif' 
tJ^'.cKtj5jrnal.Objj3<as, <JQnvey.^ oaceinto thpUji-. 
derftanding^ m^ny different Idjeas all united togor: 
tber, 4Pfl making .aj; it v^^e one whole ; yet the; 
IfOp^effiofi^ them^Vrcs aro evidently di(liiia,ind: 
^e.<:ai«:eiV94 hyilteMiutd; ^acbund^r » Form pe-i 
cvliar to itfelf. ThUs the Ideas of ColoUf, £xten«: 
fion, and Motion » fliay be taken in at one and the' 
fame Time, from Ihe fame Body; yet th^fe three- 
Barceptions 'are as diftind: in themfelves, . asi if. they' 
;$ proce^ed fr4>m' different Objd^sj or were e^shi^/ 
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bftcd to our Notice at different Times. We are 
therefore carefully to diftinguifii between our fimple' 
and primitive Conceptions, and thofe different Com*^ 
binations of them, which are often fuggefted to the 
Mind, by fingle Obje^ a&kig upon it. The firft 
OM^itutc Our original Noticed of Things, and are 
not diftinguifhable into different Ideas, but enter by 
the Senfes fimple and unmixed. They are alio the 
Materials out of which all the others/ how complex 
and complicated foevec, are formed ; and therefore 
ought defervedly to be looked on as the Foundation 
and Ground-work of ouc Knowledge. 

II. Now if we take a Survey of thefe 
JsenfaJ^ Ideas, and' their -feveral Divifions ^nd 
'''*' Claffcs, W4I (hall find them all fug- 

gefted to us, -either hy our ^JSenfes,- c^ the Atten<» 
teqrioa; b£ the Mind to 'what paiTes within itfelf* 
Thus our Notices of the . different (i^alities of 
Bodies, are sdl of the Kind we call fimple Ideas, 
and may be reduced to five general Head$, iaccord* 
lAg to the feveral Organ® Which aw- affe6l«d by 
ttim. Colouris, fisfr/ and Sounds krt' toftreybi^lia^ 
bj^^he £yeft Md Wa^H cT^ftes HindlSnitli^ % the- 
Nolo and Palate ; and Heat, Cold, and Solidity; (^c. 
Iqe the Tooch.. BcTides' thefe, there are others whidi 
make- ImprefEons on feveral of our Senfes, ^ as £x« 
tenfion, Eigure, Reft and Motion, isfc. the Ideas iof 
I which we #eeeive into our Minda both by imng. 


aod fteling. 
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in. If w« next turn our View upon ^. ^^ .^^^ 
what paiTes within ourfelvcs, we fhall ^fntfiiaiw^ 
£nd another Set of fimple Ideas, ari- 
fing from oiir Confcioufnefs of the Ads and Ope- 
rations of our own Minds. . Perception or Think- 
ing, and Volition or WilKng, are what every Man 
experiments in hinifel^ and cannot avoid being fen- 
fible of. I fhall only obferve farther, that beiides 
all the above-mentioned Perceptions, these are 
others that come into our Minds by all the Ways^ 
of Senfatton and Refle^on ; fuch are the Idea) of 
Pleafure and Pain, Power, Extftence, Unity, Sue-, 
ceffion, (s^r. which are derived into our Undcrftand* ; 
ings, both by the Adion of ObjeSft withottt us, ' 
and the Confcioufnefs of what we feel within. It 
is true fome of thefe Ideas, as of Extenfioo wd 
Duration, cannot be oonoeived eltogetl^er withwt. 
Parts; neverthelefs they aie jjuiUy lank'd smqag. 
our fimple Ideas ; becaufe their Parts boiug aU of 
the fame Kind, and without the Mixture of w^i\ 
odier Idea, neither of tbem can ^^ refojv^ ioU^. 
two diftin£t and feparate Qotc^pdonsi'Thu^ tliey^ 
flill anfwer the Definjtioa .given abov^ o| beipg;. 
one uniform Appearance in the Mind, without Va* . 
riety or Plurality. But to prevei^t confounding; 
our finxple Ideas of Space and £)uratioii, Tnri);b thofe; 
complex Modes of them, marked out by, th^ fe* 

veral Meafures cooiinonly in Ufe|.as Yards^ Miies^ 

Days, 


Days, YearS) &r. it maypbrbaps be moft proper, 
to confider the lead Portions of either, whereof 
we can form a clear and di(lin£l Perception, as the 
fimple Ideas of that kind, out of which all their 
other Modes and Combinations are formed. Such 
an Inftant, or Point, may be conceived to be the 
fame in refped of Duration or Space, as Unity is 
in refpedt of Number ; and will ferve beft to fhow^ 
bow by a continued Addition or Repetition, our 
more enlarged and complex Ideas are made up. 

IV, Having thus given a general 
bw^ «> JS!> View of our fimple I^eas, I have ft ill two 
Sf/T*^"//^ Qbfervations to make concerning them. 
kuof Nature, fhe fuft is, that they are fuch as can 
only be conveyed into the Mind by the proper 
Cbannels and Avenues provided by Nature ; info^ 
much that if we are deftitute oi any of thofe In- 
lets, by which' the Lnpreffions that produce them 
are wont to be admitted, all the Ideas thence arifing 
ate ablblulely loft to us ; nor can we by any Quick- 
tkb of Uftderftanding, find a Remedy for this Want. 
A Man borntlmd, is incapaWe of the Ideas of Light 
snd Colours; in like manner as one Who is deaf, 
can form no Notion or Conception of Sounds, 
Hence it appears, that thefe our fimple Ideas are 
jbft fuch as Nature has furniflicd them, and have 
xio Dependence on our Will ; we can neither de- 
ftroy them when- in the Underftanding, nor fiifliion 

or 
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or Invezit : any new one, not taken in by the ordi* 
jiary means of Perception. So that we here fee, 
the utmoft Bounds of human KnqwI^dge, which 
however mighty and enlarged, cannot exceed the 
Limits of thefe our fimple original Ideas, and their 
various Combinations. 

V. And this leads me to the fecond 
Obfervation I pitjpofed to make, which f^^Mut 
is, that though the Mind cannot, in 'i^''^, 
multiplying its Conceptions of Things, 
advance one Step beyond the Materials furniflipd 
it by Senfe and Confcioufoefej . yet as it has. a 
Power of combining, modifying and enlarging 
them, in.all the different Ways ia which they can 
be put together, it thereby iSpds itfelf in Poffef- 
fion of an inexhauftablc Treafure of Ideas, fufli- 
cient to employ it to the full Extent; pi all it's 
Powers, and furnifli Matter, for thofe various O- 
pinions. Fancies, and Views of Things, that make 
up the Subjea ofnt's Thoughts and Contempla- 
tions. Let us but reflea upon the fmgle Idea 
of Unity or One, . and obferve wh^ a .Variety of 
Combinations, are formed, fay continually adding 
it to itfelf i iitfomuch that the Und^rftanding fiiids 
no Stop or Bouiidju:y, in it's Progrefs from Num- 
ber to Number. In what an Infinity of different 
Lights may Extenfion alone be confidered? What 
Limits can be fet, to that endlefe biverfity of 
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Figures, which it is in the Power of the Imagin^tii^ii 
to falhion an<f rcpreffenr to itfelf ? if to tbefe we 
add thofe numberkfs other Combinations, timt reftilt 
froin varidufly cbilipounding and comparing "die 
reft of our fimple Idtas, we fltall hai^c little Rear 
fon to complain of being Irmitetl to a (canty ^fea- 
fure of KhoVfedge, or that the Ehtercife of the 
human Faculties is confined within narrow Bounds. 
But having traced theProgrcfs of* the Mfnd thto* 
it's original and fimple Ideas, imttl it begins to 
enlarge it's Conceptions by uniting and tying fbem 
together s it is now time to tz3ce a Sorvcy of it 
as thus emt>loyed in tnfultip\yin%^ itS VieWs, Uiat 
we may fee by What Steps it advances from <me 
Degree of Improv^m^t to imo^a', and how it 
contrives ^o insmAge that infinke-^SlcSok'cf Materials 
it finds4tfelf {)»ffefted.of. 

VI. Whoever attdntivdy confiders 
J^4^iv! fc» own ThoAj^ts, .and takes 4i View 

tfri!!t^Ext^* ' ^^ *® ^^^^^^ complicated Ideas that 
ftences, and ifrom time to fiime offer themfdves to 

iy<tb€j^ndi Ws Underiftanding ; - will readily ebferve, 

Yhat many of them are fudi ^s have 

teeniderived frohi ivitbout, ^d ftlggaftetf by 4jif. 

ferent Objieds afFeSiitg his Perception ^ o^^rs 

again are formed by the Mind itfelf,' varioufly com* 

lining -it's fimple Ideas, as ^feems "beft to anfwer 

thofe Eiids and Fitrpbfes ^t4ias For the prefbnif in 
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View. Of the firft Kind are aU our Ideas of Sub* 
fiances, as of aMan» a Horfe, a Stone, Gold :'Of 
the fecond are thofe arbitrary ColIeSions of things, 
. which we on many Occafions put together, either 
for their Ufefulnefs in th(^ Commerce of Life, or to 
further the Purfuit of Knowledge : fuch ate out 
Ideas pf l^ted L^n|th$, wh^her af Duratbn -or 
Space ; as Hour$, Months, ' Mile^, Leagues, * iffc» 
. which Diviiiona ar^ apparently the Creatures of the 
Mind, . tinafiBMch as we Aft«n *£od tfeem different in 
, differpttt* Countries, a fure figix that -ife^y ?$9i^xi 
. from ^p c^ii;^in and invariable Sts^ndaf^i^ N^tyrc. 
. M^nyof 0uf Ideas. of human ^i^lipns, |nay he.^l- 
fo referred to this. Head; as Ti^eafon, L^ceft, M^- 
. daughter^ ^c* which c<implex Notions we do ^tot 
always derive from an gflual View of what t|)^fc 
Words defcribe, but often U'om cpQil^luOg ijie 
Circ^mftances of ihem in ojur own Minds^ .^r, 
which is the laoft ufual Way, by h^^ripg th^ir 
N!angies q|{>lainedj 3^vA the Id^^ they ftaiid for e)|^- 
merated. Thefe two C:;iafle$ «ompr^.head sUl $air 
complex CQacep(iQR^> it being impoffble to con- 
ceive any, that are not eith^. fiiggrf^^d <^ the 
Under0aftd!l«g hy fome real Exifte^pc^ or formed 
by the Mind itfpH, arhidrariiy unioifig and cam^ 
poimdMig it's Ideas. We ihall treat of each in 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Ideas of ^ubjlances. 

I. rr\ H E firft Head of complex 
jfatffoiS ^ '^^ mentioned in the fore- 

p^^iX^Md ^^*"S Chapter is that of Suf^ances^ 
together by which I <:hure to handle before the 

tome Mnkttew9 t i ^ .« >. 

£iiff«rt. Other, bccaufe, as will afterwards ap- 

pear, the Notices derived from this 
Source, very much help us, in forming thofe arbi* 
trary Colic£tions, which make up the fecond Di- 
vifioa. For in many of them, we take our Hints 
from the Reality of things, and combine Ideas that 
adually exift together, though ofcen with an Ex- 
dufion of others, as will be explained when we come 
CO treat of abftra£l and univerfal Notions. It has 
been already obferved, that the Impreffions con- 
veyed into the Undcrftanding from external Objefts, 
confift for the moft part of many different Ideas 
joined together, which all unite to make up one 
Whole. Thefe Colle6tians of various Ideas, thus 
<o-cxifting in the fame common Subjed, and 
held together iby fome unknown Bond of Union, 
have been diftinguiflied by the Name of Suhftancesj 
a W^rd whichimpUes their fabfifting of themfelve«, 
without Dependence (at leaft as far as our Know** 
edge reaches) on any other created Beings. Such 

are 
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are the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, a • 
Man, ^c. For if we fix upon any oftc of ' 
thefe, for inftance Gold, the Notion under which 
ivc leprdent it to ourfelves, is tliat of a Body, 
yellow, very weighty, hard, fufible, niallea\)le, i^c^ 
Where we may obferve, that the feveral Properties 
that go M the Compofition of Gold, are re^ 
poefented to us by clear and evident Perceptioiis ;. 
the Union too of thefe Properties, and their there- 
by conftituting a diilind Species of Body, is dear- 
ly: apprehended by the Mindf but when we would 
pufh our Enquiries farther,, and know wherein diis 
UnioA confiftsy. what holds the Properties together, 
and gives tfienn their Self-fubfiftence, here we find 
ourfelves at a Lois. However, as 'we cannot conr 
' cdve Qualities, without at the fame time fupjpofing* 
fome Subjedi in which they inhere i hence we an 
naturally led to form the Notion of a Support, 
which ferving a^ a Foundation for the Co-cxiftence 
and Union of the diflFerent Properties of tilings, 
gives them that feparate and independent Exiflcncc, 
under which they are rcprcfented to our Concep- 
tion. This Support we denote by the NamcSi^^* 
Jt^nce\ and a$ it is^ an Idea applicable to all the dif- 
fefent Combinations . of Qualities that cxift any 
w^ere by. tbemfdves, they ^are. accordingly all called 
Sqb^ances. Thus a Houfe, a Bo>vl, a Stone, {^r. 
having each their diftinguilbipg Properties, and be- 
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ing conceiir^ to exift independent one of anodier, 
the Idea of Subftance belongs alike to them all. 
^Tbe Di-vifion I^* ^^ Subftances therefore there are 
fj^/aill' *^« Things to be confidered: Firft 
accidmtai. thc general Notion of Seif-fitbfi- 
ftence, whidi^ as I have faid, belong equally to 
them all ; and diea the feveral Qualities .or Pro* 
perties, by which the different Kindi and Indtviduab 
are diftinguiihed one from anotlier. Thefe Qua^ 
lities are otbetwife called Modes, and have been di* 
iH^guiihed. into effential and acoidental^ according 
as they are ^oncetved to : be feparable or inieparabte 
frqm the Sub]e£l to which they beloffig^ £xtenfioa 
and SoUdity are, cfient»I ' Modea of a Stom, be^ 
caufe it cannot be coooetired without tbent; but 
Koundnefs is only an accidental Mode, as a Stone. 
may exUl under any Shape or Figure,^ and yet ftiil 
letdn iu Nature and other Properties* 

IE. I MiGHt run farther into tlke& 
l%fiSfiJ. Divifions and Subdivifions, in which 
Snt'^l Logiciani have been very fertile \ but 
jianctu 2s they tend little to the Advancwienc 

of real Knowledge, and ferve rather to fiU the Me* 
mory ^ith Words and their Significations, than 
fuinifli clear and diftinft Apprehenfions of Things^ 
1 fllall not trouble the Reader with themt It is 
more material to obfcrve, that the Change of Pro- 
patics in any Subftance, tho' it oft-tinies changet 
the Nature of that Bubftance, that is, its Species 

or 
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Mr Kind ;. ytt it certf. d^oy^ the g^eral Notion 
6t Self^fiuWifteia^rej buc leiaves tliat equally cleax and 
^^ff^abki.^ before ai|iy i^u^h AHeniti(;>n happened. 
Wood, bjr Unp ApplkatiQii of Firc is turned intc^ 
Charcoal.; but. Cbarcoftl howi^ver difFerent from 
Wood, is (till a. Suhftance* In like manner^ Wax 
jMiy be €0£^ei:te<l ipio Flame ^nA Smo^k, a bu« 
manJBadu wxU napuld<^. jnt^ OluAs.y^ ^^ Ake- 
f ations ({eBfoyi DAI ^oir B((iP£ cti £jciilence j^ they 
acefiin&bftM«Cfb«a>e£6rr&.tbo' uader a different 
Facsxraivi Afpeanmo^ Ift thf^ iever4 £xpenWnti 
iBA^c hf Ghfrtoil^ Bl^ktir (Uid4ii$> maity Changes, -. 
audi put: cm fnfMffiftely Zip^^^t Varioiy.ef'difFerent 
Shsqpcs^ and :yefe. 1)/ tbr 8iliB and Ai^drffs.of the 
(^rstJDfy thcjrace often. brought bs^k to their firft 
and ^pMMtivt Bficn. - What. Ateeration gan weXup- 
pofe the Fin,. <ir tbe AppUcatiao. /o£ any fttbfr Body 
t^ootala^jmk&ioiLtheCcBi^Qraiidn^ Tc^cture, or 
GdMtfiM^ oi As: ininttte P^f t^ ? , Whm- ihcfe are 
cbanged^: die Bodjt ia prpportjonably changed^ whttt 
Aqr jstom to tbetr original State, the. Body Kke* 
wli pan M ill tftt and natural Appearance. 

IV« AlU Ihit Ji libotial to Matter 
t^efere^ m tb» Cobcfioflk of ib|i4 ex- ti!!dif^li ^. 
tended .Pami but at ibef? Par.i» am . S'^r. 
capable of innumtrahle Configurations, ^''•^"* 
as their Texture may be very various^ and the irn- 
tcrnal ConfHtution thence arifing be of confequcnce^ 
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extremely different in different Bodies^ we t09j 
from thefe Confiderations concme pretty clearly^ 
the Source and Foundation of all the different %)e- 
cies of corporeal Subftances. Nor is this a Notion 
taken up at Random, or one of th^fe cfaioierieal 
Fancies in Philofophy, derived father from a Warmth 
and Livelinefs of Imagination, than Observations 
chawn from Things themfeJves* Do we not. daily, 
fee our Food, by the Changes it undergoes in tbet 
different Avenues of the Body, converted firft into 
Blood, and thence employed in nourifliing, build- 
ing up, and enlarging, the feveral Parts of that 
wonderful Fabrick? Rain deiSending from the. 
Clauds, and mixing with the Mold*^or Earth.of a 
tT-arden, becomes Aliment for Trees of varioui 
Kinds, puts on a Diverfity of Fonmy' acoor^q; to 
the different Channels and. Conveyances thro\ which 
it pafles, and at laft after innumerable Changes and 
Tranfmutations, fprouts forth in Leave^ opens in) 
Buds, or is converted into the 8ubftimocw6tbcX«« 
iffclf. Can we conceive any greater Diftiencc io*! 
twccn the component Parts of Gbl<i^ -^tiiUMbiOi^* 
bitone, than between the nwSfHtiUlaPsWJlesVof 
Garden Mold;* and thofc ifelv-Fonm'liifd Figures,^ 
under whic:h they uppear^'alfc^thty have beeathus? 
falhioncd by WatUre, for the Purpofes of Growth.' 
and Nourifliment ? 

V. If 
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, V. Xf thk be dulf attenckd to, U ^^^^^^^ 
^ill not ^fjfczt wonderful to alTert, that ^ J^^ ffctiii^ 
Ifac Variety of material Subftances,/ j^j^it'^l';- 
arifes wholly from the different Confi- j?^ Ccjfiiiu. 
gjuration. Size, Texture, and Motion / . 
of. the minute Parts.. As thefc happen to be vari-= 
ouiiy combioed,. and knit together under diffemt- 
Forms, Bodies pu| on aDiverfity of Appearances^ 
andiconvey ^to the Mind by the Senfes, all tl^fe 
feveral Impre&>ns,. by which, they are diftingui&ed!! 
one from, another.. This, internal Conftitution or 
Stru^ure of 'EartSt^ffom which the feveral Proper* 
ties that diftinguiih any Subftancc flow, is called 
die Mence of that Subftance, and is in Fa£l un- 
known to us, any farther than by the p^erceivable 
Impreffions it makes upon, the O^-gans of Senfe.- 
Gold;, as, has been (aid, is a ; Body yellowj ver}? 
weighty, hard, fufible, malleable^ fcff. TJwt ih^ 

wsird Stru^re and ' CbhfOrmation of it& miaute 

-• • • 

Particles,, by which tliey are fo clofely linked to-, 
gfstfaer, and from which the Properties above-men-*- 
tinned iare. conceived, to flow,. is called its Eflence;. 
and th^ Properties theniTelves^ are the p^fceivable 
Marks that^ make it known to iis,. and dlfti'nguiih 
it from, all other. Subilances. Tor our Senfes. are 
not acute enough to reach itis inward Texture and 
Conftitution. The Parts thelnfelves, as well as 
their Arrap^i^ment, . lie far beyond the utmoft'Pe-- 

' C 5 * ' netraV 
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*)ietrad6n of huitiah Sfghf, even wnen afllfted fey 
Microfcopos, and* all the other Contrivances of 
Art. 

VI. Thus %i t^ the EiTence, or iti^ 

fiSS^i!"; . ^^^"^' Conftltutlort 6f Gold, W are 
r^rfirvat'o wholly in^hc dark; but many' of tht 
&'j>ictrs. Properties derived fr61n thiS EfTence^ 

make obvious ahd'dif^nd ImprdBons^ 
93 the Weight, Hardhefe, and yfeHoW Colour, ffc^ 
'Thefe Properties combined together, and coficehred 
as co-exifttng in fhe laAe coinmon SubjeA, tnaitt 
i|p our complex Idea "of Gold. TTie faftie may be 
fiid of all tfie other S^pecies of corporeal Subftance^,, 
as Lead, Glals, Waler, £5ff. our Ideas of them be« 
Ing nothi^iig elfe, but a Colle&ion of die brdi* 
aary Qualifies obfervatle in them. . 

. . VIL This however ought to be 

^lfl!n^7^h : ®^fervcd, thj^t tlio' theEfience or invi^ard 
Jij},na-i,> ^. Strudlurc o^BodidS, lis altogether lin- 
Kindt. known to us, yet we -rightly judge,, 

that in all the feveral Species, tlie £f- 
feoces a^e ^tftind. For each Species being a Coir 
k<£lion' of Properties, wliicb taken together, arc 
diftcFcnt from thojc 6( every other /Species, the 
ConformMMwa of rarti^ oil which. thefe Propertiw 
depend, Qiuft in like manner be different; and this,, 
as wt have iaid, oontfitutes the Eflence. Tron and 
O^ are cvi^entl]^ diftiiifk KiAds of. Body, their 

perceivable 
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percetv^le Qyalj*i«S' have little or nothing com<^ 
moo 5 and tbcecfore the inward Str^ure or Conr 
ftitui^oKt bom which thefe (^jKiltfics flov».. cannot be^ 
tbe4JDncLin;b0tfa> ^ nfc«f ^> lUb k the only, 
^ng wn i^.KithiCertiiirt}r. iibm.aincrnu^ 
£fiam^:iidudk Ij^ing JbinhoHy^ inilieDarky wo 
flttU 4a wdUi to: k)t them.nltde iii. our Bteaibaiiigff 
^$wdiT^9eihi 9aA. Omkta tbofe mom intc3%ible 
nwl/<blllrfit»IPjiyftbjf piiling, toestbar tkcifvya*^ 
tNiBt(£tfiliiticii)^in^fidiM!t». Sor tkm^mify is tnte 
I^owwMsf^ Ifoooiedi wlim*«e nrgve fi^cm known 
I^Hiblit^ ^ iMptfroQi a fMpi|^ed;ifttefnal.Cof)fti«f 
ttitiooi,tAidL however real ia-kl^^. yet comes: not 
uriibiiL the Roudi. of; our F^idtip^ and therefore 
mor novA W at GfomA: to i«)^ for ai^ Difeoyeriea^ 
ocIoiftliyveBieniB^ 

. ViU. MAT^UAi. Suhftance, «« ! ,j,^^,,,^,,^. 
hant iaid», includes the Idea of iblid» co^ w^ arrk^e ot, 
boadng^eiitend^d Pacts, and is^ divided in- immatlhi 
10 di&cent. Clafles^ >aceordif« to ihe ^^^t^'"^ , 
diffisiei ylm p gfl fcpnp madcL isponjthe. Organic nfJSfnfi^ 
fiifabcfiftet. kfaeib ftiifible. Ideaa>receiv)e4 from wkhr 
eot^ we* dfo^ experi ment . ia our feli&ea Thinking axul 
Volition. Thefe A^ons kaire no CeoaeiElioa with 
Ibe • known Pro^rtita of Bbdy ^ m^^-th^ feem 
{^Ij^^ ih^Mriftitit^ti&*: iom^^^^ ii4 meft'efieatial 
Qiu^f^J 3 }^ ^1k^ &<Knd »6t only ^i^(3r(Ferst^^ 
1«lJoft'flat#caiT%iaMf»g, and the Motion or i^r- 
• ' C6 fangemcm 
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rangement of Parts ;' but it alfo perceives that Gon* 
fcioafnefsy a ffapk tndiridual Aft, can' never pro- 
ceed from sk compoumM^ubflancey captfUe of bein^ 
AwUc4 hiti^ tmt$y/lAt^ AtppofeferlaifaMMey-^a. 
SyQscm 9i h/tmcriayk^^ tbe^ 

either all the pBitsyf wbiiSti l^SyAem isconqio-^ 
fed muil^ think, whidi would «iak« itn^t m»f but 
a Multitude of diftina oiiiicioittr. Bti0gi | or il«: 
Potirer of iUiUq^ jmift atift^ fl«in< ttt Cbnne&faw 
of the Kuts rae with andther,- tbdr Motkmiflpijl 
DifpoiHiQi^ (st^* whidiatt takeii tOgtti*c» contrti 
bute t<| the Produaioi^of Thou^« But it is e«P 
deafe^ that the Motio». of Parts, • and Manser of 
con^binin^ ri)em,' can* proAice tiofhing bur an^am 
ful S^pu^ure^ and various M^des of- Molten; ' «MI~ 
Machines of human Compofitiofl^ as: .Watches^ ' 
Clocks, &r.lhowever artftdl/ tfaeis' Saits are/fet 
together^, however complicated' their Ssni£lttre $ ihof 
we conceive- iqnumeiable difibreiit Motions, vixri4» 
ottfly conjoined, andi/unnk^ one into aHotiieriwidi 
M eadlefs Diverfitjs yet never produce an)^: thing ' 
Blit Figure and Motion. 16 a Clock tdb die £bur 
and Minute of the Day ^ it is only by the Motion 
of the difierent Hands^ pointing fucc^vely at the 
li^ures^ matked on the Hour*-Plate. foiL that Pur#^ 
pofe« Wc. nevo: imagine , this to . Ik: the $fied, of 
Thought or InteUfgence, nor concjpiveiit po$|ilc by 
^nj Refinement of Strudur^^ fo tfi iaiippYii. the 

Comf- 
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Gompofition, as that it fbail become capable oC 
Knowledge and ConfcioufneTs* The Reaibn k 
pbin: Thought is fosietbiiig aItog;ether different 
from Motion and Figure, there ta not th^ }eaft Con^^ 
nediotir between them ; and therefor^ it o^i nevef 
be fuppofed to refttlt fr«m dmn. , 

1X0 THiS4hen being ' evident, that 
Iflted^ence camiot arife from an Uhion cr^^^,^ t^, 
or Combination <>f unintelligent Parts ; ^^f* 
if we fuppofe it (b^beloiig to 'any Sjrftembf Mft^ 
ter, wemttft*nieceffarify MribQteittoaIlthfrPait»of 
which that Syftem is compofed } wherebjr inftead of 
one, we fliaM, ai was before obferved, have a Mid* 
titude of aMnSk confcious Beings* And becaule 
Matter, how-far^feever Vre pokfue the Mimitenda 
of irs Pli^^ is ftiB ^aphbte of jepeated Dtviilonsi . 
even^ to Llfimt}^ ; it is^ phiri^ that thia^ Abfurdity 
will follow na, tfafo' all the Suppofitions th^t inakf 
Thought inheisent in a; material Subftanoe. Fiiidr 
ing thecefoae Gonfibiou(he&.i«4:^iDpatiUQ. y(^k, ^ - 
fiUhcfoa of.folid iepar^iet..?$yrt^v wi^^ase, pec^^ 
led to place it in feme other Subftance^o£.%:dir 
t^a& .Mitore and PtopenieSf : wfai.chrwe call Spirit. 

X. Ann here it is care&dly to be 
^ferred^ that, the feveral; Species o£ t^£ftina^^ 
i*rjp#r/a/ Subftances, dwrdiftinguiflicd ^'^^'''«« . 
•ne fi»>ni:another^andrank'dundd',difierentJhIames| 
fet i^eein^iin fome. oonundn Profwtier, . which 

falren. 



taken together- make up^^be NotioA o# Bodft ar^ 
Aence all conceived to partake of thie geiieral Na- 
ture> and to differ only a» different Modifications of 
fhe fame 8iibftafice^i WhajCcyer/oobfiftrof foUdci:^ 
tended'Fartti ii catted Mattes ;.and «r att thb vaiioiui 
jBpecies of Body, howraer dfti^gaiflttd'.ftoifik OM 
smother by tbeir fisvccal Propartiei» hiv» ^ iti% in 
common, that tbcy are mndct ^: «f Aicb ioM fe^ 
parable FiartSf hsdce ite$! ftll natMTc^y mi^ .tH 
general Dcnoniinatiin ^of OMtaiiafa Bei^g^i^ s^nd'^iff 
not oonceired io differ . ii«t> ifci fhw B^m. Thus, 
OokU. Antimony,. Wood, ig€. aUk^sar^lm of tbi 
Notion of Body, they are all. equaUy, jii9ft^r>^^ $uth 
ftanoea^ and hare no other Difkx^va, bv;t wha| 
nci&a AotA the dlSbrentStKuJ^e^ ;in4.Qon£(^iqii»^ 
fjoD, tfc* ofPaitf^ a9 we jM^oe flNlwji ^bovn.. S^i 
f j»/ni^ is fomethic^ ahogether : ;d^ej& l^oai; B&df^ 
Mf Md ooAUBonly placed iii Oppofition la it^ for, 
n^hich ReafiKiy the Being|^ of this Glata^are^odled im^ 
in0terial^ a Word that impii^ not •any tUngioftbetr' 
Kature, but mtf etf dendtm fti Cottlialiet|r teibat 
of Matter* • . u ',..' 

* 

^' ^n«M no^ ^ S||eci^ of the lame Aibflance, Ixut . 

IChp'nX *^ '^^^ ^**^^ Kinds ,t»fcSubaajiaci^. 

be/daihcfi and: ierve ja$< geocxaJi JUfaadsVivUii|^^ 

n^iibinVbe' iKihki) ta t&nk^aaitbrpdftimilarrJBemp 

w/ir ^ -"i**^ fiitt :wnfcin;lfcB! Qc)i^&:sf nup 

i' Knowkdgje. Kor we having no Ways. 
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of*Perccptioft but Senfe and Cdnftrioufiiefs, can ha^ 
no- Notices of Things, but as derived from thefe 
two Inlets. By our Senfes we are informed of the 
Exiftertce of fofid extended Sabftances/ and Re- 
fle£Hoa telb' us, that there arc thmking tonfciourf 
<>ne$. Bfeyottd thefe dur Gonceptions' 'reach* not^ 
smd therefore, though there may be many other 
Kinds, as cKffeterft from them as they "are" from one^ 
another, yet having no Pacuhies fuited to them,; 
they are as remote from our Knowledge, as Light! 
Aid' 4^dkftif^ from the Ap^henfion of a Man boriir 
mtA. ' I bcH^cVt it wJH harAy be doubttsd; but th« 
Subftance of the Creator,, differs more from diat of 
his Ciie^tures, tban any two created Subftaaoea caa 
from 6ne another; an^ theitibre wh^t^ we call God!: 
a SpiV^, we ought not raihfy to prrfurfie, that he 1% 
lb m the fame Senfe, in v^hicfi the hutAan Soul it ». 
Sprtih The Word h indeed ufed by lia,. to denote, 
in general, alt thlnldng intelligent Subftahces, in 
which- Senfe God h veiy fitly caHcd iSplrit. But 
it Wttre Ae Height of FdBy to ima^e, bccaufe this 
Naifte is applied, as. WcH to the Wind 6f Wan, ai. 
tiVe-Cteator,' that therefore they partafce of on<^. 
Ctttioioti I^ture, dnd: differ only as different Mq< i 
d!!(ic^t!dn^ <>f 'flie'' taihe Subftance. This I mentioiv 
tlere, to d^eck the PreTumption of tTie human. 
iMSflfl , al\)^dy^ f&rWard to conclude tliat every, 
fifing Com^S Withihits RSacli, and to denyEx^eirce 
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t» tvhatever exceeds the Comprehenfion of its fcanljr 
and limited Powers* Beings of a fuperior Ck(%. 
«iay enjoy ihany Ways of Perception unknown to. 
Ms« froni which they receive Notices as different; 
from thofcin auc Minds^ as the Ideas we apply to 
Spirit^ are fronifthe Ideas w« apply to. Body« Solid, 
and thinking Beings are^ it is true» the only idcaS; 
of Sujbftance, that w^ are able to frame ; but this * 
i& no more an Argument againft the Exiftence of. 
otheft Kinds^. than the want of the Id^ of Light 
and Colours^ in a blindrMan, would be a.good Ar«; 
Ipiment ag^nft the finality or. Eoffibili^. of fud^ 
Percei^ions*. 

^.^ Xn, BJEE0&£ I difiEnifs this &bie^,^ 

9t* Mawer it may not be improper to take notica 

Z^!^L"^nd of a remarkable Difference,, as to die 

^«f 5«^- Manner of our conceivmg corporeal. 

and.fpiritual Suhftances*. Thofe of tho 
firft Kind.convcjr themfelves into tho, Mind, by Im-^ 
preffions made . upon the Organs of Senfe $; and as 
tbefe ' Impreffions are different in different Bodies,, 
the Ideas, they produce, muft . of r courfe vary in 
proportion. Thus we gft Perceptions of dtftiAft 
Powers and Properties,, and range Bodies, intp* 
Clafies, according as wc find them to^igreeor diA 
a^ree in thefe their. obfenraUe Qualities. But it is « . 
not fo In our Notion of Spirits i . for having no Conr 
ception of their Powers and Operations, . but lyr 

what. 
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yihzt we fed and expeiience within ourklVcBf we 
cannot afcribe to them Properties or Ways of 
Knowledge, diftin£l from thofe fuggefted to us by 
our own Conicioufnefs* And hence it is, that 
though we readily own there may be various Ranki 
of Spiritual Beings, yet we are not apt to imagine 
them divided from one another, by any Diverfity 
of Powers and Operations, but merely by pofleffing 
the fame Powers, f^a in a higher or' lower De- 
gree. It IS not however repugnant to Reafon, that 
they {hottld be diftiiiguiflied by their feveral Proper- 
ties, in like manner as ftnfiUe Things are by the 
dtiFerent Qualities obfervable iji them i but Proper- 
ties of lnt^lkauailN»tum,-4iftijia from thofe of 
our- own Mindtf, being ikltogether rem^ste from our 
Conception,- cannot f«rve us as a Meam^ whereby- 
to dtftinguUh dieir diffbent Orders. We are there- 
fore neeeffitated to:€onceive of them in a mamier 
fttited to our Way of JCnowMgQ^ and wlicn we • 
would rank diem into Specite, according to^^the; 
I>egrees of Superiority! tl^ are imagined topdffefi 
in the Scale of Being, we afcribq to them what .we^ 
find moft excellent in ourfelves, as Knowledge, 
Thinking, Forefight, &c. and thofe in different 
Meafures, proportioned to the Station peculiar to 
each Rank or Species. But that this is a very im- 
perfeA Way of diftinguiihing the various Orders of 
inteUeflual Beings, will not, I think, need many 
. .. Words 
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Words to make appear $ etpeciiDy if. we conCdecy 
that the Manner of commuoicatirig their Thoughts^ 
vfithout the Intervtntion of bodily Organ$^ is a 
Thing to us altcgpther inconipreheofible, ami^ie- 
cefiarily leads us to fuppofe^ that they have Ways 
of Perception and Knowle^ige^ which oor l^'acukiet^ 
cannot give us any Notice of* 
The s<mmii '^^^^* BuT I fluU not puriue tbefe 
0/ Knnv. Rcfl«aions farther, what has been faid 

dea£;e tn tar 

prJfem-Stau fttficifig, la g^ira tis fome little In^ii 
wry Borrow. .^^ ^^ Extenc and Capacity of ouf 

own Mind$ ; to cmvinoeui, that our pre&nt State 
win notadttit of. a^ p^rfcft aoii adequate Compre*. 
hppfipnof Thxnffii j9d,to yt u$ fei^ thil tliere^ 
i^ay be ot^^Ws^s of JCfiowled^ b^ond.tbe 
Reach of the FaMtJttet we jiow etfojr i w>icb yet-iiLt 
fucceedteg Stages. of our Rii<fanr<v we: ou^ atrtve 
aty wfaea being. froed frost the ,pf efent cufl&beiibaia 
Ijoed of the Bodyi weifaaKcioont up tofitedonsof! 
grdaterEminence,. and achrance by n^pcsrpetiial Secice 
of Approaches towarcb hioi) wtio istl^e Standard f£ 
1^0^00 and Ifappine& . 
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CHAP. lY. 

Of Ideay framed hy the Mind. 

L TJITHERTO we have confi- 

, JtJL derijd, onlyfuchCombirtations ^^J^'^^fux 

of^our fiinple Ideas as have a real Union ^''j !^ 

* Mind It 

in Nature^ and are fuggefted to the ^choif^aaive, 
Mind by Things ttxemfckes, varioufly lyawfmary 
afeding (wr Perceptipn $ It is now time ^^'"^* 
ta talui a View of the other Qais of our complex 
Notions ; I mean diofe arbitraty Collections of dif- 
ferent ldea%' w4iich we . ow numy Occasions bring • 
together, h^ tfalat Pow«r whidi we find in ourfelves^ 
of oat«mgr 08mp»Ati^i -aifd diveriifytng our No* 
tie«» of Hiingi* In the Reeeption of fimple Ideas, ^ 
and even in tfaofe of Svhftanccty Ae Underftandtng 
M f^oAy p^Mmc^ and the PencepitoAS^pfodtictd, cor* ' 
refpofld lo ih€ Isnpceffion^ made upon it. When we * 
fee a Hattfe> or a Tree, they neceflarily apptfer- 
^Mb under its proper Form; nor is it in our Power 
to receive £rom thefi: Objeds^ other Ide» than what 
they are fitted to produce. But in this fiecond Claft 
of complex Conceptions, the Mind ads voluntariljr 
and' of Choice ', it combines - only fuch Ideas as ans 
fuppofed beft to (Wt its prefent Purpofei tnd akeit 
or changes- thefe Qmibinaftions) by inferting feme^ 

alid throwing eift* othersi aiccording as the Gircuai* ' 

fiancd 
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fiances of Things require tlicir being viewed in di£^ 
ferent Lights. Now as this is by far the moil 
comprchenlive Branch of our Ideas, and includes 
thoTe that moft frequently occur in the Search and 
Purfuit of Knowledge^ I (ball endeavour to treat of 
them in the exa£teft Order and Method, and for 
that purpofe range them under fevcral Heads, ac» 
C9rding to the different A£b of the Mind exerted ia 
framing and putting them together. 

IL These ;A£b may in the general 
%\\rZd be all reduced to three. . i. CompoJkUm^ 
hy tbt Mind when we join many fimple.Ideas.to- 

m framing its '^ ^ • . 

at^itraq /. gcther, and oonfider them as one Fie- 
c^mp^fitiQK. ture or Reprefeotation* Such are 6u^ 
Ideas o/ Bea.uty» Gratitudei a Furlongs 
(rV* And hae let it be obfervedt that the Mini 
fometimes confines itfelf to the various C6iifideni«> 
tion of the fame Idea^ and by enlarging it in dif* 
ferent Degrees, exhibits it under a Diverilty.Of 
Forma. Thus by tadding Units together, in diftind 
feparate Collections, we come by all the feuecaL 
Combinations of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score,, a 
Million* At other times, we unitie Perceptions of 
d^erent Kinds, in which cafe the Compofition is 
more m^feft» and the; Idea itfelf becomes of courfe 
iqoi^e ; coipglicated; Harmony for inftance is a^ 
C9n|t90iind Idea, made up of many different Sounds 
unitod i all wliicb the Muiician muft liave,' and put 

together 
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together ia his Mind, bcfi)rc the Ear can be cntcr-^ 
tained with the adual Performance. Now al- 
though this A£t oT the Mind, is in fome MeaAire 
e^certed in the framing of all our complex Notions, 
yet as many of them include certain limited and 
particular Confiderations, arifing from other Opem- 
tlons of the Mind employed about them, it is ne- ' 
ceflary to take account of thefc A&^ alfo, if we 
would conceive clearly the Manner, in which the fe* 
veral Species of our compound Ideas are fbrmed. 
Ill* 2. The next Operation therefore ^.^ „. 
of the Mind, about its Ideas, is Ahftrac- 
iion \ when we feparate from any of our Concep- 
tions, all thofe Circumftances that render it parti* 
cular, or the Repref^ntative of a.fingle determinate 
ObjeA^ by which means, inftead of ftanding for an 
Individual, it is made to denote a whole Rank or 
Clafs of Things* Thus upon feeing, for inftance, 
a Square, or .Circle, we leave out the Confideratioa 
of their Bulk, and every thing eUe peculiar to them, 
as they immediately affe£l our Sight, retaining only 
the Notion of their figure and Shape. In this man- 
ner we get our general Ideas ; for fuch naked Ap- 
^arances, feparated from the Circumftances of 
Time, Place, £5fc. ferve the Mind as Standards, by 
which to rank and denominate particular Objeds. 
When therefore we meet with a Figure, anfwering 
to that Shape and Form we had laid up in our 

Under- 
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'Underftandtngs, It is immediately referred by the 
Mind to this Pattern, and called by its Name» 
which by this means becomes proper to the whole - 
Species* Thus a Square, or Circle, are tmiverfal 
Terms, common to all Figures of that particular 
Shape, and alike applicable to them where-ever they 
cxtft ; in like manner as the Ideas diemfelves arc 
.^eneraly and Rqprefentatives of all of the Kind. 

IV, 3, The third and laft A€t of the 
JM^ Cm^ Mind about its Ideas, is the comparing 
them ene with another ; when we carry 
pur Confideration of Things beyond the Obje% 
themfelres, and examine their Refpe£b and CoN 
refpondencies, ia reference to other Things^ which 
At Mind brings into View at the feme time. It is 
thus ^regetatlotir Ideas of Relations^ as of Greater^ 
Lefs, Older, Younger, Father, Son, and innu- 
.merable •others. This threefold View of our Ideas, 
as either compounded of many others put together^ 
or made univerfal by the Abftra6lion of the Mind, 
or as reprefentmg the various Relations and Habi- 
tudes of Things, wiU give tjs an Opportunity of 
ebferving, whatever is moft curious and ufeful, in 
this fundamental Branch of Knowledge, and irf" tx« 
plaining the Manner and Procedure of die Under- 
Ibnding, ia enlarging its Views, and multiplying 
the Objeds of Perception* That we mvj therefore 

<x>nc€tve 
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Cdneetve of tbi^ MtCter with the gri^ter Order 
ttni Clestrnehi. we (hall make each of thcfe icYenl 
Divifions, the Subjed of a diftind Se£lion. 

S EC T. I. 

Of Compound Ideas, 

I, "TTf TK %egm therefore with tJiofe 

VV Jdcas which may be properly .^f^dJ^d 
termed tdmpouni^ ^ as bemg derived from* ^^^J^^^' 
that Bower the Mind has of 4inidng ^Ue Undtrm 
many Conceptsens into one. Though '^"'*'^"^* 
this Clafs, comprehends in fome fort, all oiir com* 
plex Notions 5 yet they are at prefent confidered^ 
'merely as they arc ComMnations of^e Underfhcnd- 
irrg, and witha tiew to thofe parficiilar Ideas, out 
of which they are framed* Here, as was already 
obferved, the Mind fometimes proceeds, by en- 
larging and diverfifymg the fame Idea : at other 
times it brings together Ideas of different Kinds, 
and in both ways finds' infinite Scope and Variety. 
But that we may /follow the natural Procedure of 
the Intellefl, and trace it in its Advances from 
fnnple to more complicated A£b, we ihall'firft take 
a View of it as employed about one and the iame 
'Idea, where pc^rhaps we may meet with fuch In- 
ftahccs of Addrefs^ M^nagemetit, aiid Cetitrivance, 

as 
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as will appear fctfcStly aftontfhing to one, who has 
never fet btmfelf ferioufly to confider the Manner 
and Coodud of his own Mind. 

Umtf tbt 0* ^^* '^"^ ^^^ obvious and fimple 
. wi^md Uea we have, is that of IJmtj or Om. 

sUiir Ueat By adding it to itfelf continually^ and 
^ ^* retaining the feveral CoUeftions in our 
Minds, we c6me by all the different Combinations 
of Numbers^ in which we readily perceive an end- - 
left Diverfity* All thefe Ideas are nevertbelefs evi- 
dently diftinA among themfelvesj the Addition of 
a fingle Unit, conftituting a Number as clearly 
different from that immediately before it, as any 
two the ' moft remote Ideas, are one from an- 
other. But that the Underftanding may not bfe 
itfelf, in the Confideration of thofe infinite Com- 
binations, of which Unity is capable, it proceeds 
by regular Steps, and beginning with the original 
Idea itfelf, purfues it through all its Varieties, as 
they are formed by the repeated continual Addi- 
tion, of Unit after Unit. Thus Numbers are made 
to follow one another in an orderly Progreifion, 
and the feveral fucceifive Colle<^ons are diftinguifhed 
by particular Names. 

^^ ^^^ III. And here we may take notice 

CompofitiM of a wonderful Artifice^ made ufe of by 
IfNumb^a the Mind, to facilitate and help it for- 

£^^ cS-'* ^*^** "^ *^ Conceptions. For ;is the 
^'•«« Advance 
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Advance from Number to Number is endlefs, were 
they aD to be diftinguiihed by difFereot Denomina- 
tions, that had no Connedlion or Dependence one 
upon another, the Multitude of them muft foon 
overcharge the Memory, and render it impoffible 
for us, to go any great Way in the Progrefs of 
Numbering. For this Reafon, it is fo contrived, 
that the Change of Names is reftrained to a few of 
the firft Combinations, all the reft that follow^ being 
marked by a Repetition of the fame Terms, va-' 
rioufly compounded and linked together. Thus 
thirteen is ten and three, fourteen ten and four, and 
fo on to twentyy or two tens, when we begin again 
with one, two, ^c. until we advance to thirty^ or 
three tens. In this .Manner the ProgrejQion con- 
tinues, and when we arrive at ten tens, to prevent 
ConRifion^ by a too frequent Repetition of the fame 
Word, that Sum is diftinguiflied by the Name of a 
Hundred. Again, ten hundred is called a Thoufand-^ at 
which Period the Computation begins anew^ running 
through all the former Combinations, as ten thoufand, 
a hundred thoufand^ ten hundred tboufand ; which 
laft ColIe<5lion, for the Reafons mentioned above» has 
the Name of a Million appropriated to it. With this 
million we can begin as before, until it is repeated 
a njillion of times, when if we change the Deno- 
mination to Billionsy and advance in the fame man- 
nex through Trillions^ ^artillions, the Scries may 
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be carried on without Confufion, to any Length we 

pleafe. 

IV. This artful Combination of 
tbeprincipai Namcs, to mark the gradual Increafc 
p,ea^iifa th^ ^jf Numbcrs, is perhaps one of the 

fl«r i<ieCLi of f t t. 

Numbers are grcatcft Refinements of the human Un- 
Sftina, derftanding, and particalarly deferves 

our Admiration, for the Manner of the 
Compofition ; the fcveral Denominations being {o 
co'ritrived, as to diftinguift exaftly the Stages of the 
Progfeffibn, and point out their Diftance from the 
Beginning of the Series. By this means it happens, 
that oiir Ideas of Numbers, are of all others the 
moft accurate and diftind, nor does the Multitude 
of Units affemblcd together, in the leaft puzzle or 
confound the Underftanding. It is 'indeed amazing, ^ 
that the Mind of Mati, fo limited and narrow in 
hs Views, fhould yet here fecm to fbake off its 
natural Weaknefs, and difcover a Capacity of ma- 
naging with Eafe, the moft bulky and formidable Col- 
leftions. If we enquire particularly into the Realbn 
of this, we fliall find it wholly owing to the Ad- 
drefs of the Mind, in thus diftinguifhing Numbers 
by different Names, according to the natural Order 
of Progreffion. For as thofe Names are made to 
grow one out of another, they may be aptly cim- 
pared to a Chain, all whofe Parts are linked to- 
g^tfier, by an obvious and vifible Cannedlion* 

Hence 
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Hence it comes t^ pafs, that when wd fix out 

Thoughts upon any Number^ however great an4 
feemingly unmanageable ; yet if it ia once deter* 
lained to a paHici^lar Nanne^ we find it e&(y to rua 
back through all die Stages of the ProgrdSon, i^veii 
till we arrive at. Unky itielf. By this means wc 
£9?9 with a fingle Glance of our Minds, not only 
the two Extremes of the Numbea: under Coafiderar 
tion, but alfo the fevoral intermediate Parts, as they 
are united to make, up the whole* 

V. Now it ia to this clear and ac- » 
curaje View of the interjacent Ideas, i\l^^ ^!^l 
that we owe our fo diftinft Perception P^ceptUn ef 

the intefjaceni 

of the various Comfcinations of Num- Partt, 
bers. And indeed we 0»y obferve in 
the general, tha^t all our Ideas, of Quantity, eipecially 
when they grow to be very large, are no otherwife 
afcertained, than by that Perception we have of the 
intervening Parts, . lying, if I m^y (b (ay, between 
the Extremes. When, we look at any Obfe<^ cour 
fideraUyidiftant fromus, if we have aclear Vieam 
ef the inferjaceitt f;And$ aiid Hou&s,^ we are able to 
dete^^mme ^ptetty nearly, of Its Remo^nefs i but i( 
without fuch a Knowledge of the intervening 
Spaces, we ihould pretend to judge of the Difianc^ 
ef Objects, as wh^n we fee the Spire of a Steeple^ 
behind a Wall^ op. beyond a Mouatain, ev^iy one'§ 
Experience is a Proof, how liable wp tt^ in^^jieff 
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Cz<cs to be deceived. Juft fo it is in judging of 
Duration. When we carry back our Thoughts to 
any paft Period of our Lives, without Confidera* 
tion of the Number of Years, or Months ; we 
find, that our Idea of the Time elapfed grows more 
diftin£l, in proportion as we become fenfible of the 
intermediate Parts of our Exiftence. At firft, we 
are apt to judge the Diftance extremely fhort, but 
when we fet ourfelves to confider our feveral fuc^ 
ceffive Thoughts and A£Uons^ the Idea of the Du« 
ration grows upon us, and continues to increafe, as 
the Attention of the Mind brings new Periods of 
Life into view. 

VL Hekce it will beeafyto con- 
JFitbwt ceive, how much the Mind is helped 

Names we » 

€anmt make forward in its Perception of Number, 
in^Num^rfng. by that ready Comprehenfion of all the 
feveral Stages in a Progreffion, which 
peculiarly belongs to Ideas of this Clafe. But this, 
as I have before intimated, we derive from the or- 
derly Series and Conne&ion of Names, infomuch 
that where they ceafe, the Computation of Num* 
bers alfo ceafes with them« We can. have no Idea 
of any Sum, without a Knowledge of all the Terms 
' that go before, according to the natural Order, in 
which they follow one another; fo that he who 
cannot, in a regular way, count to ninety-nine, will 
[^ while that Incapacity continues, be able to 

form 
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form the Uea of a hundred ; becaufe the Chain that 
holds the Parts together, is to him wholly unfcr- 
viceable, nor can he reprefent to his Mind, the fe- 
veral interjacent Combinations, without which it is 
impoffible in this Cafe, to arrive at a diftinfl Per- 
ception. 

VII. I HAVE infixed the more large- 
ly upon this, not only becaufe it is by vanf^lof'^ 
Number that we meafure all other ;liS5l'(''l 

claffinr tur 

ThingSj as Duration, Extenfion, Mo- cempitx c*«- 
tion, ^c. but alfo, becaufe it lets us v*'***' 
into the moft natural View,, of the Condud and Pro- 
cedure of the Underflanding, and makes us fenfible 
of the great Art and Addrefs that is necefiary, in the 
claffing of our very complex Conceptions. He that 
can fo put together the component Parts of an Idea, 
as that they fhall lie obvious to the Notice of the 
Mind, and prefent themfelves when Occafion re- 
quires, In a juft and orderly Connexion, will not 
find it very difficultt to obtain clear and accurate 
. Perceptions, in moft of thofe Subje<Eb, about which 
our Thoughts are converfant. For the great Art of 
Knowledge lies, in managing with Skill the Capa- 
city of the Intellect, and contriving fuch Helps, as 
if they ftrengthen not its natursd Powers, may yet 
expofe them to no unneceflary Fatigue, by entang* 
ling and perplexing them with Confiderations, re- 
mote from the Bufmefs in Hand. When Ideas be- 
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come very complex, and by the Maltiplicity ©f their 
Parts, grow too unweildly to be dealt with ia the 
Lump, we muft eafe the View of the Mind* by 
taking them to Pieces, and fettiug before it the fe- 
veral Portiom feparateiy, one after another. By 
this leifurely Survey, we are enabled to take in the 
whole, and if we can draw it into fuch an orderly 
Combination, a.s will naturally lefkd Hie. Attention 
Step by Step^ in any fucceeding Confideration o( 
the fame Idea, We fhdil ever have it at Coaunancf^ 
and with a iingle Glance of Thoyght, be able tof 
xun over til its Parts. I Jm^ therefoi^ txplamed 
here at fome length, the CondiK^ of the Mind hi 
Aumberifig s h feeming to me llife beft M^del in 
this Kind, . whether we confider tke many Advan- 
tages derived from fuch an o^rderiy Difpofitfon c? 
our Ideas, or the great Art and Skill dt^ayed in 
binding thefe Ideas together. This alfo is farther 

" remarkable, in the Confiderati&n of Nutnter, that 
Irwn it chiefly we derive thfe Netien we have of 
Infinity :l it being apparent, 0bat in adding l^umber 
to Number, there is tio End; the Poffibility of 

^ doubting or encreaAifg. our Stock in any Degree, 
nnnaining as obvious to the Underftandmg, after a 
great and continued Run of Progreffiofts, as when 
w,e firft began the Computation. 

' . . VIII. If 
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VIIL If we now turn our Thoughts 
towards Space and Duration^ here too r4rf/W^««- 
^ve (hall find, that we very feldom -ar- ^''r: < ^'';' 
rive at clear and diftm£l Ideas of either, certaining cur 
but when we introduce the Confidera- ^i>uratm' 
tion of Number. The more obvious 
and limited Portions it is true, eafiJy Aide into the 
Mind, in the natural Way of Perception 5 l^tit it 
was the Neceffity of comparing thefe together^ tliat 
j>ut us upon the Contrivance of certain *ftate3 
Meafares, by which precifely to determine -the 
Quantity in each. Thus Inches, Feeti Yards, 
Miles, i^c. afcertain our Ideas of Extenfion; as 
Minutes, Hours, Daiys, Years, tftf. meafure the 
Progrefs of Duration ^ The leffer Parts, as lying 
43aoft open to the Notice of the UnderAandiog, and 
being more on a Level with its Powers, are retain- 
ed with tolerable £xa£lneis ; and, the larger Por- 
tions, when the Number of Repetitions of which 
they are made up, is known, are thereby alfo redu- 
ced into clear and determinate Conceptions. A 
Foot, and Yard, are Meafures eafily comprehended 
by the Mind ; nor do we find any Difficulty in con/ 
ceiving a Mile, when we confider it as equal to a' 
certain Number of Yards. If we are ftill for txk¥ 
creafing the Standard, we may take the Semidia* 
meter of the Earth, and fuppofing it equal to 8000 
Miles,' make Ufe of it as a Meafure, by which tt^ 
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afcertain the Diftance of the Sun. or fixed Stars. 
Juftfoitis in Duration; from Hou« we rife to 
I^js, Months and Years ; by thefe repeated and 
added together, we meafure Time paft, or cari run 
forward at Pleafu;* i„to Futurity, and that wfthout 
any Confulion or Perplexity. 

JTrVW/r '^- J* « however to Number alone, 

'J^AgZXl ^^'^^ ^'^ °*'' ^" Diftinftnefs of Per- 
«u»at»fi,M ception, in as much as Space, and 
&af. * * 'me, confidcred apart, from the regu- 

lar and orderly Repetition of Miles or 
Years, leave no determinate Impreffions in the 
Mind, by which to know and diftinguiflj their fe- 
veral Portions. Ideas of either, thus taken in at a 
Venture, are a confufed and irregular Heap, efpc- 
cialJy where we endeavour to enlarge and magnify 
our Views, and give fuU Play to the Powers of the 
Intelfea Something indeed the Mind conceives, 
vaft and mighty, but nothing that is precife, accu- 
rate, and juft. But when it begins to confider thefe 
Ideas as made up of Parts, and fixing upon fuch as 
are proportioned to its Reach, fets itfelf to examine 
how often they aTe repeated to make up the whole 
the Perceptions of the Underftanding put on a nevJ 
Form, and difcover their exaft Bounds and Li- 
mits. 

X. Ai^D thug as before in Number 
C^>^ f^9 • w Bei*€ in Extcnfion and Dur^sition, the 

• " Mind 
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Mind begins with fimple and obvious ^j^^V^ 
Notices, advancing by Degrees to more htman, Miu. 
enhrged and intricate Conceptions. A 
Day, or a Furlong, are of eafy Apprehenfion to the 
Underftanding, and by their Subdivifions into ftiU 
kfler Spaces, exhibit themfelves diftinfUy in all 
their Parts. With thefe varioufly repeated, we tra- 
vel thro' Space and Time, fo that being able to re- 
duce all our Ideas of this Clafs, however mighty 
and enlarged, to the clear and disterminate Percept 
tions of Number, we can conduS our Thoughts' 
without Perplexity, and never find ourfelves puz- 
zled^ but when prefuming too much on our own 
Strength, we launch into Speculations, that ftretch 
beyond the Powers of the human Intellect. Num- 
ber may be compared to a Line, that fetting out 
from Unity, runs on in a continued Encreafe of 
Length, without a Poffibility of ever arriving at its 
ultimate Period. So far as we purfue it in our 
Thoughts, and trace its regular Advances, fo far 
our Ideas are accurate and juft. But when we let 
loofe our Uhderftandings after a boundlefs Remain- 
der, and would fathom the Depth of Infinity, we 
find ourfelves loft amidft the Greatnefs of our own 
Conceptions. Some Notions it is. irue we have, 
but fuch as exceeding the Dimenfions of the Mind, 
lie involved in Darkncfe and Obfcurity j and being 
deftitute of Order, Method, and Conneaion, afford 
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to Foundation^ wKerdnr to lHiiU ahy juft and tccu- 
nte Condufioiu. 

XL And this perhaps may be the 
j^!dZ<h4 RcafoJl, wky many modern Phllofo^ 
iLfZ"'^ Pher^ iri their Difcoorfcs coiicernifig 
Mnendj^sapd^ Infuiitv,. hav« run into apparent Gcto- 

tver growing ' "^"^ , 

•ii^'* tradi^Hons; becaafe en€ountring "With 

an Objei5l too large for the Survey of 
the Underftanding, they found themselves furroond* 
ed with inextricable Difficulties, which their icanty 
and defeSive Ideas, were by nor means able to diffipate 
or remove* The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone, 
are proportioned to a finite Underftanding ; and 
altho' we are not wholly without a Notion of the 
Infinity of Nunabcr,,yet it is not fuch i. one, as 
comprehends and exhauils its Obje<Sb, or exhibits it 
to the Mind, in its. full Size and Dimenfions.. We 
only fee the Idea» as capable of an endleis Increafe^ 
but cannot by any Effort of Thought, take in the 
whole Profpeft; and indeed^ it is properly that 
Fart of. it, which, lies beyond the Reach of our 
Perception, and, ftiU remains to be taken into the 
Account^ to. wliich we give the Name of Infi* 

Bity* 

XII. This Idea of the Infinity of 

Jhrtkl^coH^ Number, imperfed as it may fecm, is 

fiderida,f^ nevcrthelcfe that, by which the Mind 

afcends to the Conc^ioo of Ettmlty 

and 
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)^nd Immenfitv. For when we .coniider ^oundUfs, 

•^ %obdi7ce our I* 

Duration, either as paft, or to come, </^<» (f £ur^ 
we find nothiog to flop the Progrefs of 
our Thoughts, in the Hepetition of Ycarsj or Mil- 
lions of Years: the farther we proceed, the more 
the Idea grows upon us, and when *we have wearied 
ciirfdves with vain EfFoKts, we muft own at kft, 
that we can no more arrive at the End.of Durar 
tion, than at the End of Number. It is true^ the 
feverfti Generations of Meia, rife . ajijd difappeai' in 
very q^ick Successions ; Eitth it&Ii <nQ^.daca;r, and 
tiiofe brigiit Luminaries that adorn the Firmameot 
of Heaven, be extinguiihed. .But . the Courfe of 
Time, will not be thereby cti&urbed; that Roim 
uniform and invariable, nor is boojAded ;by tJbe B^r 
riod of their Exiftence. This double Yipw 9i Pv- 
ration, as having already revolved <hro' 9umberle& 
Ages, and yet ftill advancing into Futurity in aa 
endlefs Progreffion, properly conftitutes -our Idea of 
Eternity. We fpeak indeed of an Eternity paft^, 
and an Eternity to come, but both thefe are bound-- 
ed at one Extreme ; the former termin^^ in :the 
prefent Moment, and therefore has an £nd ; the 
latter fets out from the fame Period, and therefore 
has a Beginning \ but taken together, they ff)rm a 
Line both ways infinitely extended, and which rcr 
prefents Eternity in its full Dimenfions. 
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XIII. As in the Canfideration of 
ntLUaof Time, wc fix upon the prefent Mo* 
rived frmtu flicnt, regarding it as the middle PotDf^ 
^spaeTJever wbtch divides the whole Line of Du- 
^idHi'f/lt.^ ration into two equal Parts ; fo in the 
Confideration of Space, that particular 
Place in which we exift^ is looked upon as a kind 
of Center to the whole Expanfion. From thence 
we let looft our Thoughts on every Side ; above» 
below, around, and find we can travel on, in the 
Repetition of Miles, and Millions of Miles, with- 
out ever arriving at the End of the Progreffion. It 
is not difficult indeed, to carry our Conceptions to 
the utmoft Bounds of the Univerfe ; at leaft fo far, 
$8 it falls within our Notice. But then the Imagr- 
-nation refts not here, it fees immeafurat>k Spaces 
l)eyond, capable of receiving new Worlds, which. 
it can purfue» as rifing one above anodier, in an 
cndleis Succeffion. This Confid^ratton of Space, 
ever growing on all Sides of us, and yet never to 
be exhaufted, is that which gives us the Idea of /m^ 
fnenfity ; which is in Fa6l nothing elfe, but the Inft« 
nity of Number, applied to certain Portions of £30- 
tenfion, as Miles, or Leagues, &r. and thefe con- 
ceived as extended every Way around us, in infi- 
site and innuokerable right Lines. 


XIV. Hitherto^ 
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XIV. Hitherto we have confi- 
dered the Mind, as employed about one ^;»^«y , 

' ' Ideas refulttng 

and the fame Idea» enbrging and di* fi^mtheUnUn 

rr • • • • T^ »«T of Perceptioni 

verfifymg it m various Forms. We of different 
have' feen it rifing from the moft fim- '" ' 
pie and obvious Notices, to the Conception of In# 
finity itfelf j and taken a View of it, in all the 
different Stages of its Improvement. Let us now 
proceed to the more complicated Ad of Compofi- 
tion, when the Mind brings feveral Ideas of diffe- 
rent Kinds together, and voluntarily combines them 
into one complex Conception. Such for Inftance is 
our Idea of a Tune, as comprehending a Variety of 
Notes, with many different Modulations of Souni 
And here it is to be obferved, that tho' the com- 
plex Idea may be excited in us, by hearing the Air 
itfelf ftruck off, upon a^ proper Inftrument ; yet 
confidered originally, it ftill belongs to this Clafs of 
Perceptions, which are diftinguilhed as the arbitrary 
Colleaions of the Mind. It was the Mufician, or 
Compofer, that combined the feveral Notes, and 
determined the Order in which they wene to' fol- 
low one another ; nor had that particular Compofr- 
tion of Sounds, any real Union in Nature, before 
they were thus brought together in his Mind. Of 
the fame Nature are moft of our Ideas of human 
Aftions i for tho' inany of them come to our No- 
tice, by feeing the Aftions themfclvesi or hearing 

them 
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them defcrib'd by others) as DiJiilUng^ Carvingy 
Treaforiy &c. yet it is plain, that they muft have: 
been projeded and contrived in the Mind of Maxi^ 
before they bad a real Exiftence. 

XV. It ii here that the Uaderflaoxl. 
•»*T/*rLw ing '^5 the gireateft Soope, and finds 
Jl/S/. ™>ft Employment for its aftive Powers j 
nationi, ^ nor- indeed is' it poilibiC) to^^&t «ay 
Bounds to the Ideas of this Clafss the Combinations 
already, made being almoft innumerabley and thofe 
ypj^ja.tbe Power of cheMind affording an endlefs Di- 
verfity: *It may Apt however be amifs t(> confider, 
how we conduft ourfelve^ amidfi: ft* greaVa Variety, 
and by what Rules we proceed, in making thpfe 
Combinations, to which we have aj£xed particukr 
.Names, while others perhaps, no lefs obviousy.are 
negle<5led. The Idea of Killing for Inftance^ join- 
ed to that of a Father, malcxa ^^^in^»£|)fci^s. of 
Afiion, known by the Name , of P^zrr/V/^J^, , . It 
was doubtlefs as obvious, to diftinguifh between the 
killing of an old Man^aild a Child, which yet We 
find is not done, both thefe Adions being copiipre^ 
bended under ' the general Name of Muritr. fiy 
what Views therefore does the Mind regidate thefe 
its Combinations? Why is it determined to one 
CoUedion of Ideas rather than another ? This can* 
not be Well underftood, without obiervkig, that it 
is the End of Language 1X) comosamicate our 
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Thoughts one to anoth«?« Woitls are the Signs of 
our Ideas, and ferve to exprefs the Conceptions of 
the Mind. Now it is apparent, that fuch Concep- 
ti6ns, as are moft apt to occur in the Commerce of 
Life, wotdid be iirft diftingQiihed \>y particular 
Namts } thb frequent Occafion Men have, of menr 
tioningthefe among themfelves, rendering this ab- 
f^Utdy neceflary. But as many of thefe Concep- 
tions, are CoUeAions of different flmple Idqas^ 
hence we are infenfibly led, to fuch peculiar Com- 
bhiations, as are moft ferrtoeable to Purpofes of mu«> 
tual Intercourfe and Communication* 

XVI. Let us fuppofe, in the firft 
Beginnings of Society, a Company of rr!an rnhnt 
Legiiktors met together, ra Order to f^J"';^* 
confult of proper Regulations, for the ^^'^'" '^<»»- 
Government of. the Coni^muiiity« If 
they are A^n of- Prudence and Forefight, they will 
naturally, obfcrve many new Occurrences likely to 
arife, from this Coalition of Mankind, and their 
living together in Crowds. Pel^haps the Age in 
which they live, has not produced an Inftance ol: 
lone Man's killing anodier ^ yet from the Know- 
ledge of their awn Frame, and their Power of do- 
ing Hurt, they conceive this as a. poiBble Cafe, and 
are willing to provide againft it. Thus all the Ideas 
that enter into the complex one of Murder^ are 
brou^t together,, and united Into one Conception,. 

befori 
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before the ASdoa idelf laBj czifis. It is not 
Iiowever thought neceflary, io take into Confideni^^ 
tion the Age of the Perfan^ the chief thing in 
VieWy being to prevent the putting an End to ano- 
ther's Life unjuftly, whether old or yimng; and 
therefore the Penalty equally afie^ both Cafes* 
But when they come to confider the Relation, in 
which the Peribn killed may ftand to the Murder- 
er, here there appears a manifeft Difference, as it 
adds to the Crime when committed upon a Bene- 
fador, and renders it particularly heinous in the 
Cafe of a Father. This laft therefore, is made to 
conftitute a diftind Species of AAion, and has a 
peculiar Puniihment allotted to it. Thus we fee, 
how Men, according to .their different Manner of 
Life, and the Relations they ftand in ta one ano- 
ther, are naturally kd, to form feveral CoUeAions 
of fimple Ideas, preferably to others, as forefeeing 
they may have frequent Occafion, to take Notice 
of fuch precife Combinations. And bccaufe it 
would be tedious in Converfation, eyery time thefe, 
complex Notions occur, to enumerate all the Ideas 
of which they confift ; therefore, for the Sake of 
£a(e and Difpatch, they give them particular 
Names, and thereby render the Compofitiens fixed 
and permanent* 

XVn, That 
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XVII. That it is in this Manner 
we come by our complex Idogs, which ^f mut^lL 
multiply upon us, according as the Exi- ^MtT'partt!!!. 
gencies of Society require, or our Pur- i^r jiimt in 
fuits. Method of Life, and different source of cmm 
Aims, throw Occafions in^our Way, ' 
of combining fuch and fuch Percqptions together^ 
might be eafily made appear, by a fliort View of 
the Combinations themfelros. Human AfUons, as 
occurring moft frequentlyy and affording large Mat- 
ter of Converfation, jDebate, and Enquiry among 
Men^ have been very nicely modified, and diflin- 
guifhed into Clafles, according to the feveral Cif« 
cumibnces moil likefy to attend them. In like 
manner, the Arts and Sciences, in proportion as 
they are cultivated, leading us into nxany compound 
Views of things, which otherwife would never offer 
themfelves to the Confideration of the Mind y the 
complex Ideas of this Sort, with the Names by 
which they are exprefTed, are we find, the Work 
of^uch particular Nations^ where thefe Arts and 
Sciences have chiefly flouriihed. The Gueks^ for 
Inftance, excelled in Learning and polite Know- 
ledge ; hence many of the Terms belonging to 
Rhetorick, Poetry, Philofophy, Phyfick, ^c. oome 
originally from their Language. Modern Fortifi- 
cation has received its greatefl Improvements among 
the French i and accordingly, the Ideas and Terms 

of 
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of the Art, are moftly derived from Writers of 
6iat Nation. In Italyi ; Archite<Sure, Mufick, and 
Painting, have been the great Exercife of the Men 
of Genius : it is therefore among them, that we 
find the feveral complex Notions, belonging to 
thefe Parts of Study, as well as the Names by 
which they are expreiTed ; nor can we difcouvfe ac- 
:^rately and ininutely of the above-mentioned Artsj 
without having Recourie to tbf Languagie of that 
.Climate* And if we d^fcend into the particular 
Callings and Prefeffioas - of Me<ij, ihieiy haw aU 
their peculiar CoUf^ions of I4eas» diftk^guUhed 
by their ftveral Names, and hardly known, but 
to fugfa as are converfant in thsit Manner of Life. 
Thus CakiaatioJ^i Cohobation^ Fifiration^ ftc. are 
Words ftaoding for complex I4e^, frfqoeatly fcaoir 
^d in the Minds of Chymifts, and therefore fami- 
liar to Men of that Employment. Yet as thefe» 
and fuch like Combinations, feldom occur in com- 
mon Life, the Generality of Mankind we fee, are 
\xi a great Meafure unacquainteji with them. 
« jm_ XVin. I MIGHT nurfue thefe Spe* 

Sets oftUm culations farther, and fliew how the fe* 
finnt .Coun- veral Faihions, Cuftoms, and Man- 
%'lf'<Uincne ^^^s of onc Nation, lea^ng them to 
Language fg^jgjj manv comolex Notions, which 
anfiuer them comc not fo natuTally in the way of 
' another i different S^ts of Ideas prevail 
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indifFerent Countries,, and of courfe h^ve NanK^ 
appropriated to them in one Language, to whktl 
there Are no Words that ^nfwcr in aiiothen Thl? 
Procedure and Forms of our Covrts of Juftice, bavfc 
introduced many. Terms- into ihtEn^HJh Law% 
which ftand for CollccSHons of Ideas, framed among 
no other People. Nor would it be poifible to rcn* 
der th^e- Terms, by any ftngle. Words of ^othcf 
Language ; becaufe where the Ide^s themfelvcs pr9» 
yail not, ther^^are no Naaftes provided t^ cxpne^ 
them. la (his Cafe therefor^, it beoemes necdEury 
to ufe Circumlocutions, and enumierate the feveraj 
Ideas comprehended in the Colle6lion, if we would 
fo exprefs ourfelves, a9 to be. underilood in tl»« 
Language oTotlier Nations* Nay, even among thi 
fame People, the Change of Cuftoms and Opinions^ 
frequently brings new Sets of Ideas, which of courfe 
muft be diilinguiihed by particular Names, while at 
the fame time, tlie Notions- of former Ages grow 
into Difufey ^nd the Words anfwering ^em are 
either wholly laid dide, or employed in a^ Significa- 
tion different from wb^t tlkey jfaatf bffore. 
. XIX* Thus Languages ace iii.a|icr- 
pctiial Flux, and by degrees vary fo ^^/fjf 
much from their . original Frame, as Larguaget 

^ ^ ^ are in a per-<: 

to becQtne unintelligible, even to the petuaiFiux» 
DeTceRdents of thofe. who ipeak them. 
If we tun back into the Ages of Chivalry in Eng^ 

land. 
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iani, when Tilts and Toumamcitts were in Faihion ; 
how many complex Ideas, peculiar to that Mode of 
l.ife, fliall we find ^miliar among the Men of thofc 
Times, which are now little known or attended to ? 
On the contrary, the rmprovements in Arts and 
Sciences, that have fince taken place, have ted us 
into innumerable Views of Things, to which our 
Foreftthers were perfe£t Strangers. But T ihall not 
pulh thefe Reflections any farther, believing that 
what has been faid, wiH be fufficient to lhew> the 
Original and Progrefs of our compound Ideas, and 
how the Mind is dire£led in the Choice of the Com- 
binations it makes. We therefore proceed to the 
ConCderation of ab(lra£t Ideas, which make the 
SubjeA of the following Se&ion. 


S E C T. II. 

Of AhfiraH or Univerfal Ideas. 

I. TTAVING difpatched what w« 
"^ J.X necellary to be laid, concern- 
"'' ing our compound Ideas, confidered 
merely as they are Combinations of the 
banding) it is now time to explain how we 
jy our general Notions, which ferve to re- 
to us a Multitude of Individuals, and are the 
Standardt 
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Standards by which wc rank Things into Sorti* 
And this, as we have before intimated, is done by 
the Abftra&ion of the Mind ; which AA may be 
extended to all our Ideas, whether Ample, com- 
pound, or of Subftances. If for inftance we fix our 
Attention on any particular Colour, as Scarlet, We 
can leave out the Confideration of all prefent Cir* 
cumftances^ as the Subjed in which it inheres, t^ 
Time and Place of feeing it, (s'c. and retaining on!/ 
the Impreifion itielf, make it a Reprefentative of 
that Quality or Appearance, wherever we chance to 
meet with it. It is thus that abftra& and univerfal 
Ideas are framed ; for the Mind regarding only the 
fcarlet Colour, which one Day it obferves perhaps 
in a Piece of Cloth, another in a Pidlure, and a 
third in the Rainbow s the Appearance is conceived 
to be the fame in all thefe Objects, and therefore is* 
called by the fame N^pie. ^ 

II. But to enter 9 little more clofely 
into this Matter^ and fliew that thefe eeptimof7be' 
our general Conceptions, are thie mere ^^^tlfuhf''^ 
Creatures of the Undeiftanding ; it may 
not be amifs to take notice, that all our Perceptions 
of Things, whether we derive them from Senfation 
or Refledion, are of their own Nature particular, 
and reprefent to us fin^e determinate Obje^* 
When we fee a Horfe, for inftance, in the Fiekls, 
our Idea is that of an Individual. If we hear a 

Soundj 
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Sound, it is fomething particular, and different from 
what we hear at any other time. Every Perception 
pf the Mind is diftin£l from every other Perception ; 
Bay, and every Idea brought into view by the Ima- 
gination, as. when we frame the Im^ge of a Lion 
Anniix^g before us, is ftill fingular, and reprefents 
a fiogie ObJ6£b. 

in. But when we come to take a 
nlspecMre^ View of thefc fcveral Particulars, we 
5?f^« J/f ■ readily obferve among fome of them a 
i^ferent Jn^ Rcfemblancc, and framing to ourfelves 
an Idea of thofe Things, in which any 
of them are found to agree, we thereby' get a gene- 
ral Notion, applicable to many Individuals. Thus 
Horfes are found to refemble one another, in Sliape, 
^ Voice, and Strufture of Parts. The Idea which 
trices in only the Particulars of this Refemblance, 
excluding what is peculiar to each fingle Animat, 
becomes of courfe common to all Creatures of that 
Kind, and is therefore *the Reprefbntative of a wjiole 
Cl^&.of Brings. 'Accordingly the Name of that ge- 
neral Idea, is .given to every Animal, in which that 
Shape, Voice, and- Strofture' is found ; for the 
Word Horftj implying only thefe Particulars, mufl: 
belong to all Creatures wherein they exift. This is 
the fiift Step or <3Tadation in thfe fqrihing of abftra£k 
Notions, when^the MfAd Confines itfeff to the Con- 
fideiratton of Individuals, and' fram'es ah' Idea that 

com- 
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comprehends fuch oi>ly Under it. The Rank or 
Clafs of Things anfvreriiig to this Idea, is called 
SpecUs in the Language of the Schools. So a Horfe 
is a certain Sfeeies of Animals^ an- Oak is a Sptcies 
of Trees, imd a Square is a Species of four-ilded 
JFigures. 

IV. When we luve thus karnt to 

rank Individaals into Sorts and Clafles, the Genius re* 
according to the RefemUance found ^'{Z.^^:' 
among them, the Mind proceeds next J^^*^ ^^ 
to confider the Species themfclves, and 
often in thefc too obfervcs a certain Likenefs/ 
Whereupon throwing out all thofe Particulars, 
wherein the feveral Species are found to difagree, 
and retaining only fuch as are common to them all, 
we thereby frame a ftill more gerieral Idea, com- 
prehending under it a Variety of different Species. 
Thus a Sparrow, a Hawk, an Eagle, i^c. are di- 
ftinA Species of Birds, which have each their pc-* 
culiar Shape and Make. They neverthelefs refemble' 
one another, in being covered with Feathers, and* 
provided with Wings, 'that bear them through the 
Air. Out of thefe Particulars we form a new Idea, 
including all the common Properties of the feathered 
Kind, and appropriating to it the Name Bird^ mark by 
that Word, another ' Qafs of Things, of a higher 
Oradr than any of 'the former. 'Thiis fuperior Di- 

vifion, Which extends to feVeral Species at once, is 

called 
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called in the Schools the-G/iitt/» and is the fecond 
Step the Mind takes in advancing to univerfal No* 
lions* 

V. And thus have I^ given a fliorty 
'^^anc •>"* I hope intelligible Account, of the 
hy manifold Bufincrs of Gefura and Spechs. about 

Cradationt, ^ * 

hnjMgJrm which fo much has been faid in the 
G^lrah.'* '* Writings of Logicians. Species in Stri&- 
nefs and Propriety of Speech, is iuch a 
Rank or Clafs of Things, as comprehends under it 
only Individuals ; Genus advances ftill higher, and 
takes in a Variety of diftin£t Species. It is however 
to be obferved, that the Mind, in rifing from Par- 
ticulars to Generals, does not confine itfelf to one 
or two Gradations, but may carry its Views through 
the whole Extent of Things, until at length it ar- 
rive at an Idea, embracing the univerfal Compafs of 
Nature. For when we have ranked Things into 
Sorts, and reduced thefe again to the higher Order 
or GenuSy thefe Genera are ftill found to refemble 
one another in fome Particulars \ which being col- 
le£ted into one Idea, form a new and more com- 
prehenfive Divifxon of Things. Thus Bird is a 
Genusj embracing all the Varieties of the feathered 
Kind. Fijb implies the feveral Species of living 
Creatures which inhabit the Waters, ^adruped 
and Infe^ are alfo univerfal Idea^, tthat take in many 
inferior Diftributlons and Clafles. Y^t all thefe dif- 
, > fertnt 
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ftrent Orderar oif Being, have this in common; that 
they are provided with organical Bodies, fitted fof 
the Purpofes of Life and fpontaneous Motion. An 
Idea therefore comprehending only thefe laft Parti* 
culars, will equally belong to aD the Diviiions before 
enumerated, and the Word Animal^ by which it is 
cxpreiTed, becomes a general Name for the feveral 
Creatures indued with Life, Senfe, and fpontaneous 
Motion. If we are for carrying our Views ftill far- 
ther, and framing a yet more univerfal Notion, we 
can caft our Eyes upoa.both the animate and in^ 
animate Parts of Nature; wherein we find this 
mutual Correfpondeoce, that they exift, and continue 
in Being. This laft Idea therefore of. Being in ge* 
neral, comprehends under k all the Varieties of 
Things,. and may' he univerially applied to whatever 
has either Life or'Extftence; fo that m refpeA of 
the prefent Frame of Nature, it is the higheft and 
jpoft univerfal Idea we have. • 

VI. In this "Series of Notions, rifing „„ 

Whence many 

one above ^ijother in the. Degree of intermeaiait 

Vniverfality •;.« that * Divifion» which the Ugbefi 
comprehends; under it feveral Genera, f^^^,;,,,. 
i§. called in the Schools th^ higher Ge- 
nus ; which Denomination continues, until we ar- 
rive at the laft Advance 9f the Underftanding, , 
when bfiipg, come to the moft general of all Ideas, ^ 
tbat admits not of a fuperior^ it is diftinguiihed by 
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l3b^ N«aft of: t||c Genus g^rii^ffimiim^ hiy lite 
tmnffmXh, thq. fey.ei;4.€^»^r^iCpi|iprttbendc|d under a 
highec. Gr/yio, ace. in refpcid: of it confi^er^d as^ 
Special and as thefe lail too have Species^ unde^ 
Cfaem» the inferioc Divifioiis^ are foiirDiftin(ftion'9 
£ik& testnicd\ lo^fj£r,.SptcUs^ Thus the . Progre9k»i 
continues^ and when we coiQe to the lowefi:-Sub«» 
-diviikai. of. all^ comproheoding only Individuals^ 
which. as. It have befoffr.intioiated, conftitutea the 
proper Species^ this, the Schools denominate f the 
Sp€cus fpfcialijftma* . AU that lie^ between it and tho 
higheft'Diftribution of Tbiogs, are the intermediate 
Goneia and Species^ which, are termed each in their 
Tv^n, Genui generaliusj or Spicies fpiaalior^ ^zccord'^ 
log as weconfidfir them in. the aicending^or defcend* 
ing S^Ie/ of jQiu: Ideae^; or» to fpea^ia .the Language 
of Logicians^ according to .their ATcent orDefcent 
in Linea pr^dicamentalL I ihould . not have entered 
fo far into thefe verbal Difquiiitions, had • not the- 
Terms here explained', been fuchas frequemlj- oc* 
cur in the W-ritings of iPhilofophers $ inTomuch that 
without fome Knowledge of them) we muft oftei^ 
be. at. a Lpfs, in the Profecution of tbefd Studies. 
Befides, it is both- curious and ufeful, to fee the> 
gradual Progrefs of the Mind, in its Advances fioni 
particular to general Conceptions ; to obferve it- 
ranging its Ideas into Chfiesj* and eftablilhing a juft 

and' 
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and regular Scibordinadoh in its Views and'Notices 
of Things. This is the Ihorfeft' Way to Know* 
ledge, and affbrds the beft Means of preftrving the 
Oxitt atid 'dtrc Connexion ot our Thoughts, fo as 
to make them fubfervieht to the Increafe of Science. 
For whenf we fee how Things comprehend,' or arc 
comprehended in one another, we are. able to dif- 
cover the mutual Dependence of all the feveral 
Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
true and natural Method, of conducting pur Undqrr 
landings in the Search of Truth. , , », 

VII. From what has been faid it is 
evident, that general Ideas, are the. ^t^^ut 
Creatures and Inventions of the Under-. ^'*i^*^'^: 
Itanding. Nature it is true, in the 
Produflibh of Things, makes 'many of Ihein alike 5 
but it is the Mind alone^ that cclledti thV Particulars. 
in which they agree, into one Idea, iaiid fets It up as 
a Reprefentative of many Ii^dividuals. And now I 
think we may venture upon that much-agitated Que* 
ftion. Where do the Genera arid ^Species of Things 
exift ? Tb whith I anfwer; iii the Mind. Uni-^ 
verfaUty belongs not to Things thfemfelveSi it being* 
apparent^ that they are aH particular in their Exi- 
gence. However, as they often have' mahy Proper-" 
ties in common, the Underftanding by uniting* tHef^ 
into one Conception, obtains a general Idea, under. 
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which it ranks all the feveral Obje£b wherein the& 

'Properties are found. So far indeed we muft allowy 

that the particular Combination of Properties, ivhich 

conftitutes the Genus or Species, exifts in. all the 

Individuals . referred to that Genus or Species ; but 

then it ^s in Conjun£lion with other Properties^ by 

whicn thefe Individuals are diftinguiihed from one 

another* /Thus, the Colle£iion<of fimple Ideas, fig- 

iilfied by tlie Word Birdj is to be found for inftance 

in a Hawiy or any other fingle Animal, to which 

We apply that jgeneral Name ; but the Notion itfelf» 

abftra£ied from. aU'the Particulars to which it be- 

Jongs, has evidently no Exigence out of the tJnder- 

fiahding. There is not a Being in Nature that can 

be called a Bird in general, or that does not necef- 

iarily imply, in the very Conception of it, feveral 

iimple Ideas, befides thofe marked by that Word. 

For the Name in this Cafe figniiies no more, than 

an Anipial covered with Feathers, and provided 

with Wings, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, 

or the particular Time and Place of it's Exiftence. 

Thefe lafl Confiderations however, are inseparable 

from the FLeality of Things, and therefore muft be 

added to the general Idea, before we can conceive 

any thing conformable to it adually brought into 

Being. 

VIII. Hence we fee at once, what 

^rttblyexift ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Exiftcncc, general Natures 
•nijf in the have. Confidercd apart, and by diem- 
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felves, they are wholly the Workman*- ^i^y ^' '*» 
fiiip of the Underlcanding, and derive koifb other u 
their Being and Reality from it ; but /.^'v^Ht 
viewed in conjundion with other Ideas,' • smprehtnikd 
that co^exift with them m the leveral 
Objeqb of Nature, they are to be found in the In-' 
dividuals to which they refer; and therefore accord- 
ing to this way of Conception^ may be faid to have' 
an Exigence in them. « Thus, fo* long as the Ideas' 
anfvvering to the Words Man or TrUy GOntihutr ge- 
neral and undetermined, they have no real Obje^s 
anfwering them in Nature ; nor can the CoUeflion^ 
of fimple Ideas, marked by'thefe Nanies^ while all 
others are fuppofed excluded, exift any where out of 
the Underftlandiiig. Neverthelefs,' as all the fimple 
Ideas included in the general Notion of Man^ 
are ta be found in every particular Man ; and 
all thofe implied in the Notion of a Tree^ in every' 
particular Tree'^ hence the general Nature of Man^\ 
exifts in every individual Mariy as does the general 
Nature of a Tree^ in every individual Tree. ' ' ' 

IX. One Thing ftill remains to be 
obferved, with regard to thefe our ge- ^f^^l^/^ * 
neral Ideas ; that though many of them • ^^d as com-''' 

pound and <u 

are evidently Combinations of different uniwtjaK ' 
finiple Ideas!, and according to that 
Way of confidering them> are included in the 
firft Diviiioft of our complex Conceptions , 
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tbofe nameljr fnpned .by thie 'Cojanfioiiiioin of 

the Mind; yet ^v« lure carefuUy to diftioguifli be- 
tween an Idea 9$ it is ^compound* .s^ .as It is vni- 
verial. In tbe firft^afe, the Mind chiefly confidas 
the feveral Ideas that .are. combined together ; or. in 
other Words, .all the Attributes, (^lalities, or- Parts, 
that ^are contained in aoyldea. Thus the Idea of 
a Blrd^ includes :Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Mo« 
t;ion, a Covering oftFealhers, Wings, &c. none of 
which can be left out, without /deAroying *the very 
Nature of the Idea, and leaking it fojusthbg: quite 
different irpm whAt -rit-was befiso'e. This Wiay of 
Qonildering Tbings, siccerding to the Kuibber df 
their P^rts. and Properties^ is called by Logicians the 
Camprfkfnjion of an Idea* Bat the Unhftrfaiily ojf 
our Nottqns.iinpUfs guite another Tttrn utf Thtnk- 
iBg, in as much as it fixes the Regard of ^ Mind, 
u|)pn th^|Sut^ei£ts to which our Ideas e^t^nd^ orthe 
Individi^Js^and Species comprehended under t))eni« In 
this Senfe the Idea anfwering to the Word Bird^ 
takes ill the feveral Species, of .the feathered Creation, 
the Hawk^ the M^h'a Sp^rroWy LsrJt^ rf jpd innu- 
merable-otbers, to .all which it onay with equal Pro- 
pri^ty Ue sipplied. And here it is remarkable, that 
theldea lofes ^otliiqg of it's Fof qe or ijon^rthtnjion^ 
by being reflrji^^ to a particular JCind* When I 
fajr^he fiird .{/* Jo^^^ though in r^is £aie the Idea 
is j:eftj;aiAed tp the En^U alone, it fiill .renuins .as 
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drftJnd, and Induflcs as many lim^Te li^as ih \t% 
Compofttion, as when before it -was extended to 
all the different Tribes of feathered Animals. 
-X. W« fee therefore that our com- 

pound Ideas, may continue the fame in htnfionZnd 
refpea of their Attributes, or the Num- f ^'^f;;. '^ 
her of Parts, and ytt vary coAfiderably 
in the Degree of Univerfality. The general Idea 
^{ Attn is Ihe fa^e, MA^h<^tRer apph'ed ko the whole 
hulilan 'Race, or thdfe ^frfafiy' particular Nati6n. 
^hen I ififm'for inftati^e ^f Marifciiid in general, 
*hat their 'Knowledge falls fliort of l^erfeftten, and 
i^ftci^aifds'fiftakc the liKe OKfeiVa^rdn bf the^Men of 
ttepfefeift'Age; *in '"both 6jfe, ffic Word--3dfo)i 
Raiids W one -and Sie^firhe €-olle£fibn of fimplfe 
Idt&f ; 'but in f fefpcft Af Ae 'Iridfviduals 'to VhicJi 
It- Ts'aiJt)nfed, 'thdre 'Is a great ahd 'manifeft Dfffe- 
tthtt. TTiat is, the Term JKZrh, "dehofeis bile ?n- 
Varitible ebmpcund Idea; which notwitMhlndiHg, 
tonfiderfed ^ a general Notion, may be cohtrafted 
br ''6illar ged at* pkafure. And ate hi 'the fortn'er ' Cafe, 
thfe'TeVer'al Parts ' of tht compound Idea, is'cajled it*8 
'Cdmprehenpn ^y fo in the fetter, the 'individuals tb 
Hi^hich the iinivcrfal Idea is ajpplied, is called it^is Bx" 
'tenjibn. I inight add mahy'mcye <Jbfervations on 
*thib SuBjefl", but chufc father to ftop'Htrej haVii% 
laid enough to explain 'the DilfFereWe'TDVtWeeh cdM- 
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pound and abftrad Ideas, and (hew the Reafon of 

my ranging them under diftin£i; Heads. 


SECT. "in. 

Of our Ideas of Relations, 

,, ^ „ I. T Come npw to the third and laft 
litknsexcted- X Divifion of thofc Ideas, which I 
^ " ^^ * confider as the Creatures and Work^ 
manihip of the Underftanding ; fuch namely as 
arife, from the comparing of Things one with an- 
other. For the Mind in it's Views, is not tied to 
£ngle Obje£ls ; but can examine their; References 
and RefpeSs, in regard to others, brought under 
Confideration at the fame time. And when it does 
fo, and thence derives new Nptices of Things, the 
Ideas thus got are called Relations, and make I am 
apt to think the largeft Claft of all our Perceptions. 
For ^cry fingle Objedl will admit of. almoft innu- 
merable Comparifons with others, ah4 '^n this Senfe 
may become a very plentiful Source of Ideas to the 
Underflanding. Thus if we compare one thing with 
another in refped of Bulky we get the Ideas of 
greatfr^ Ufs^ or Equality j if in refpeft oi.Time^ of 
plder 2Sii younger 'y and.fo for other Relations^ which 
we can purfue at pleafure, almoft without End; 

whence 
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whence it is . eafy to conceive, ho.w veryj ei^enfivt 
this Tribe of our Perceptions muft be« ^ ; 

11. I SHALL not pretend to trace out 
thefe Ideas particularly, wr in4eed (o j^^^^f,. 
much as to enumerate their feveral Di- pj^rtuuUr 

Comfartfont 

vifions ; it being enou^ to obferve,: h the fv^m- 
that here, as well as m the other kuMS ««i «/Li/r. 
of our complex Ideas, we bound.oUr* 
felves for the moft part to fuch Comparifonsr, as the* 
Exigencies of Society, the Wants :of Life, and the 
different Profeffions of Men,, render necei&ry;. and; 
are more or. lefs accurate in tracing out the Rela- 
tions of Things, accoiding to the Degree of Impor* 
tance they appear to have, in thefe I^^efpe^Sis* The: 
Relations of Men one to another, arifing either from* 
the Ties of Blood, their, (everal Ranks and Places - 
in the Community, or a mutual Intercourfe of good; 
Offices, being of great Weight and Concern in the . 
Commerce of Life, have in a particular Manner 
engaged our Attention, and are therefore very, mi- ; 
nutely defcribed. For the fame Reafon,, Men have 
found it neceiTary, to determine as exactly as ^loffible,. 
the various Dependence of Thing?, as their Happi- 
nefe is nearly connedted with this Knowledge. 
When- we confider Objefts merely in refpeft of 
Exiftence, as either giving or receiving it^ we come 
by the Ideas of Caufe znA EJfeSi : Nor need. I men- ; 
tion,., how much tlie Welfare of Mankind depends,. 

E 5. vponi 
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TfpOH 4ii mniitt^t Vusw «f Thtngd^ at tltey Atoid 
coime£led in tfik Itdation $ Jt bdng ^Tidetit) th«e 
the feveral S^henies and Purpofes ^f I/Hb, sre «11 
cqhcUr^led upoin « previotis Suppofitiony that certain 
known Caufe», mil }»ve tiheir trfbd rcfgular MISs&s^ 
andfuch and.iiichi^fki^ns 4»e attenddl witb fcK^ 
and f ttcb ConAqatnoes. 
^ , . ^ ' m. fifUT there ace dther Rehtions 

jUlattotti of 

CfH^w^ni . of thiskind, befides th^ i^t regard 
W„„,&c. ^.^yjExMleHce; >s when weaMbute 
iirta the AteduhC/ thd additional Gifts, of a Capa- 
city for Happintfs^ and the Means isf attaining it ^ 
whidi CQ^nftitutes the Relation of Creator and Crea^ 
turey in the mdre folemn Acceptation of thefe 
Words. Agaiiiy vrben we confider the great Author 
of our Beings not only as the Creator of the Uni* 
veric, but alfo as preferving and holding it together, 
and prefiding over the prefent Frame of Things 
with uncontrolled Dominion 5 he then appears tin- 
der the Notion of a moral Go^entar^ to whom we 
are accountable for our A<Slions> and the Ufe we 
make of thofe Powere and Faculties we derive from 
Irim. Now as it is of the higheft Confequence for 
Men, not to be tinacquainted with thefe, and fuch 
lifce Relations ; hence we find, that the wifefl: Na-^ 
tions, and fuch as beft underftood the true Applica^ 
tion of the Powers of the Mind, have always made 
iff their Aitf Study, to regulate and afcer tain "thefe 

Ideas, 


ami HtM mce iimi k~^Il -aMr Co^tSfainc^. 
AM'tHuB'ti^b)nkyin fMe "vreifaie <phi^iVe, hM 
fhb Miha ^nkefcds 1h -cbti^rrr^ -h's Meb bgeth^'r» 
and bjriiHiat Viei*^ it is Chiefly gfclv^rtied, infriiMi'- 
mg Ae'coniplex Ndtfb'nS «£ \lus t^afs, by 'Which li 
fepr^fehts 'thfe v^ious Habitiides or Things. I 'fhall 
only adfl Mpoii 'this ISu^je'^, ^ifijefe two Obfi-rviii 
tions. 

IV. PA ST ttett Wrttfeas 6f ftela^- 
tioiis, are for the 'Ai'6ft^^irt ^^ery'tlear uTiatiorwr^ 
and iimhSt. tor fh6 coAl^^ring of ^^^^^^ 
thrngs together, teihg a v61Ui^tary Aft 
6T the Mind, lire cannot Wt TuppoTe, *tliat it muit 
Be acquainted ^ith Jti oVw'h V iewJ fh tBe Campa- 
rifoh '; arid of Cburfe," have a clfer Conception ot 
the Foundation of that Relation,, it iTets itferf to 
enquTre' into. ' Thus tne Relation of Caufi?.\?kn4 Eft 
fea, implying only thtft fehfe thfhg produces, cr iS 
ptodticed Ky another, which Notions are always di-» 
flinflly (ettled in 'the Underftinding, before iigoe* 
Aout to thak'e th^ ihfe* Cortiji^Hfon ; It is evMent, 
fhat the Idea feprcteriting thfs mutual feefpeift t>f 
Objects, ' will t)c iio lels clear, tlian are the Notions 
themfelves, upon which the Relation Is found* 
cd. AhA what is ffill nfiofe remariable of the 
Ideas of this Cliifs ; I Key tfeafe not to be diftihft, 
i^^n wfeferfe tlife So6|e*its'^^(>afe'd zh but very im- 
^?rfekjf^iA6M."Fb^'t tifi «r^l ''<ihbu|h eohcdvir 

E 6 that 
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that one th-ng Im producied smotber, and that there- 
.fore they ftand related as Caufc and Effcft, though 
my Ideas of the things themfelves may perhaps be 
very obfcurc, and come far ibort of reprefenting 
their real Nature and Properties. I doubt not but 
it will be readily owned, that our Idea of the Uni- 
ver/e, confidered as comprehending the whole Frame 
of created Things, is very inadequate ; and I think 
it is ftill more s^arent, that our Notion of the 6x^ 
preme Being, copies not up to the Excellence and 
Perfc<Slion of his Nature. Yet we very well under* 
ftand what is meant, by calting God the Author' 
of the World i and though we comprehend not the 
Manner of his producing it, find no Difficulty ia 
framing the Ideas^ the jcdbtivc Words Cnaior and 
Creature fta^id.for.. 

V. I HA VE yet another Obiervatioa 
ii0« amctig lo make upon this Subjed ; and it is„ 
j^gruMtcZ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ of Relations, arc among 
0^i0nt »/ tU ii^ njoft important Conceptions of the 

Underftanding, and afford the largeft 
FieU, for the Exercife andi Improvement of human. 
Knowledge, Moft of our Enquiries regard relative. 
Ideas, and are fet on Foot with a View to inveilir 
gate the mutual Habitudes of Things. The Ma- 
thematician has . taken Quantity for his Pcovioce,. 
and teaches bow to compare Magnitudes of diffe- 
sent FiguTiea and. Dimenfionsi. in order, to judge;. 
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with Certainty of their relative Properties* The 
Phtloropher attaches himfelf to the Chain of Caufea 
and £ffe£b, and endeavours to trace out the vari- 
ous Dependence of Things confidered in this Ligbc. 
In fine, ivhither do all our Refearches tend, but by 
means of certain known Properties and Relatioi}^ 
to find out others that ftand fboie how conne£led 
with them i As for the Importance of thefe C<m* 
ceptions, no one can call that in Quefiion, who 
refle£b; that from our Relatbns to our Creator 
and one another, arife all the Duties of Morality 
and Religion ; and that the Correfpondence of the. 
feveral Obje£b of Nature^ to the Organs of the 
Body, and Faculties of the Mind, is that by which, 
alone we can judge, of what will procure us Hap^- 
pinefs or Miiery. . Whence it is evident, that with- 
out an txdA Knowledge of thefe Relations, we^ 
aiuft wander on in life vi^itfa great Uncertainty,, 
and may often plunjge into. Calamities, and Misfor- 
tunes, by t^ofe very Purfoits^ from which we. ex? 
pe£led nothing but Joy and Pkafure. 

VI. Thus have I gone through the 
feveral Divifions of our Ideas, which ,i!^^^^ 
I have endeavoured to leprefent in fuch. 
a Mannep, as their vaft Extent may moft eafify 
appear> and the Conduft of the Mind in framing: 
them be diftinftly* apprehended. I might eaiily run 
into other DtftixuStions,, by confidenng them as cka^ 

or 
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tr ^IfcuTi^ adifuaft or im^b^atej *iFie -br fiilfk* 
But the Limits of this Trad wiH fiSit aUd^ Hiy M^ 
tering more fully iMb thbSuhjba, and t^ilik it 
the le6 needful, becaufe the ^xTf KiSfies ^^att, aki^ 
fdBctent, to conrey « NetUm tf tbMfc ftvli^l 
Kinds of Ideas Into Ae BfKnd. -Biitis "ihc DMfim 
explained above fbetns to be off ^Vat Iili^i^laic^) 
tbwafds fettling hi the Underilanail^ i full VteW 
6f the Progrefs of human Kn^wladg^, i^d Idle 
Steps by which ft advances ftoih bnc Degf^ee of 
Improvement to ^noth^r, I ftall fierfe run oVfcr it 
again in as ftw Words as poffiblc, that ffic #Iibte 
Prdceft ftiay be fcen ^t once. Oui: Ideas are att 
dtrivc'd into the Undtrftanding-, ^hcr by -SehlktiOny 
or Rcfleflion. This howfever is obfcfrVaWc^ ttiat 
*fte and tbe famtf K^o^Ski often excWs a Varifety 
df lH»rctptfons at' briefer t^HitA' a^e neverthcIWV 
readily diftiriguifhed by* the ^iin*, aAd apj^ar each 
undier a Form peculiar xt JtfelE Thefe conftitute 
^dr prhn^ry and oi-iginal Notices, and arc «fily 
known from all others^ 5n as rfiuth as the'y ate %n-^ 
tircl^ void of Plurality, and cahnot be divided in- 
to two or more different Ideis/ They are alfo the 
Materials out of ^vfiich the 6therS are formed, and 
are therefore by Way of Dift!hifti6n called fimple 
ideas. But the Mind, though it liks nft Powct 
over thefe, either to fafhidn ©t deftrdjr ti^ettj 'catt: 
ycV'combinc thfeiii in an iiifinite NUdabbr df ^aj^ ; 
' . andt 
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ahd f i^dm ^eir ¥arioti9 Cofl(A»natioD$, rbdrlt ^11 W 
comfXex Idessv ^AAA mre xf tirvo "prmcif)^! 'Kinds* 
Firil fu A as arc 4lferrvcd from without, and repre^ 
fent thofe CctnlAnAttons of fimple Idcas^ that have 
a TcJil Exiftence in Nature. Of this Sort ^are 'all 
our Ideas of Subftances. Sectmdly the Concep- 
tions formed by the Mind itfelf, arbitrarily uniting 
and putting together itfi Ideas. And a^ this tfiak6^ 
by far the largeft Clafs, and comprehends all thofe 
Ideas, which may be properly termed our pwn, » 
being the real Workmanfhip of the Underftanding j 
fo they fall very naturally uiider three'diuin<£t Heads.^ 
For either the Mind combines fevtral fimple Idea^ 
together, in order to form them into one Concej>- 
tion, in which the Number and Quality of the I-. 
deas united,, are principally confider'd ; and thus il. 
is we come by all our cv?npou)ii Notions : or it fixes- 
upon any of its Ideas, whether fimple, compound^* 
or of Subftances, and leaving out the Circumttances- 
of Time, Place, real Exiftence, and whatever ren-^ 
ders it particular, confiders the Appearance alone^ 

eprefentativc of all ofthe Kind ;-. 

whence our ahftra£i and unvverfal Ideas are derived : 
or laftly^ k compares things one with another, ex;- 
amines their nuitual Coivnedions, and thereby fur* 
nidies itfelf With a new Set of Notions, known by' 
the Name of tLeltttions ; which as has been already 
remarked, make by 'no means the leait' important 
' ■' "• Clafr 
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Oafs of our Perceptions. Thi3 Diviflon of our 
Ideas, as it feems to be the moft natural, and truly 
to reprefent the Manner in which they are intro- 
duced into the Mind, fo I believe it will be found 
to comprehend them in all their Varieties. I ihall 
therefore now proceed to offer fome Obfervations 
upon Language, as being the great Inftrument, by 
which we are enabled to make our Ideas and Per* 
ceptions known to others. 


CHAP. V. 

of Words confiicrei as the Signs of our Ideasi 

tr^r^Jurnifi J. "T T 7" E havc feen how the Mind 
rtfordtng sur ▼ T comes to be firft furniihed 

•w* •*« *•* ^j^jj Ideas, and by wliat Methods it 
contrives to diveriify and enlarge its Stock -, let us 
now condder the Means of making known our 
Thoughts to others, that we may not only under- 
ftand how Knowledge is acq,uired, but alfo in what 
Manner it may be communicated with the greateft 
Certainty and Advantage, For our Ideas, though, 
manifold and various, are neverthelefs all within our 
«wn Breads, iaviiible to others, nor can of them- 
fclves be made appear. But God deCgning us for 
Society, and to have Fellowfhip. with thofe of our 
Kind^ has provided us with Organs fitted to franie 

articulate 
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articulate Sounds, arid given us alfo a Capacity of 
ufing thofc Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions. 
Hence fpring Words arid lianguage ; for having once 
pitched upon any Sound, to fiand as the Mark ot 
an Idea in the Mind, Cuftom by Degrees eftablifhes 
fuch a ConneiSlion between them, that the Appear- 
SifiKt . of the Idea in the Underftanding, always 
brings to our Remembrance the Sound or Name by 
which it is expreflfed ; as in ' like manner the hear- 
ing of the Souii^, never fails to excite the Idea for 
whit^ it is th^iieto. ftand. .And thus it is eafy to 
conceive, how a Man may record his ownThoughts, 
and bring them again into View^ in any fucceeding 
Period of Life. For this Connexion being once 
fettled, as ' t^e faille Sounds will always ferve to^ 
excite the f»me Ideas ; if he can but contrive t6 re* 
gifter his Words, in the Order and Difpofition, in' 
which the, prefent Train of bis.ThoughtS' prefents 
them tp his Imagination ; it is evident he will be 
able to recall theie Thoughts at Pleafure, and that 
too; in: the very Manner of their firft Appearance* 
A<?CQrdingly. we fi9fl> that the Inventions of Wri-J 
ting and Printing, by eiiabling us to fix and per« 
petuate fuch pej^ifbable- tilings as Sounds j have alfo 
fwrmO^t^ us with the Means of giving a Kind of Pere* 
miaaency to the Tranfa£tions of the MinH, inib^ 
much that they may be in the' fame Manner fub* 

jeae4 
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5e^ed to our Reuiew, as any the other abiding Ob* 
je£b of Nature. 

ir. But befides the Ability of re- 
iJtu^cim^ cording our own' Thosghts, thei<e is 
^^^^^ •/ this farther Advarttdgc in the Ufc ctf cK- 
from out Man terml 'StgQS, that ihey enabie us to 

to anotbir, . n • 

Communicate our aentmients tO'OtbttSy 
and alfo receive Information ^i mhzt, ^^Sks m their 
Breafts. For any Number of Men, having agreed 
to eftablifli the fame Sounds assigns df the -fiune 
Ideas, it is appai^ht that the R^petitfen dfihefe 
Sounds muft cxcitte'the like Percept{ohsih>i}8iilfa> 
and create a perfe<9: C<irFerpomience of Thoiijghts^ 
When for Inftance, ^any Train of Jdeas^, fecde^d 
one another in my^ind, if the Natat^'bjr whith.! 
am wont to ^acprels them, hanre bten ^ahMlce^ iif 
tbofe with ^hbm I oohvei-fe, *to the^efy firing Stl 
^f Ideas, nothing is«it)6re evideht, than that by-re*^ 
pesititig thofe Names ^according to the ^^ilor*df*d$f 
prefect Conceptions, I AisMvuk in tlleir Mnds i\a 
fame Courfe of Thought as'faas taksn^Pofieffi^ of 
niy own. Hoice, by bslrely btfendtng to' ^f^^h^ 
pMTes within themfelves, they Will'a1f<b b'ecduie lac* 
«^inted ^vith the Ideas in tn^tJn(fefftlindIi%, '^4 
h»re thbm in a manner kid b^(6t^ tlldr Vi^. S^ 
^hat we here delriy perc6i\^, hoW a Man miif 
communicate his Sentiftidnts, ^^tiowlcdge, tirnd'DIi^ 
tevet^es to others, if the Language in which he 

eonverfes^ 
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converfos, be ^xtenfive ^enough to mark all the 
Ideas and Traiifa£Uons of bis Mind* But as this i» 
not always the Caf^, and Men areroften obliged to 
invent Terms of tfaetr ^wn, to exprefs new Views 
and Conceptions of Things ; it may be aiked^ bow 
in thefe Circumftances we can become acquaint^ 
with the Thoughts of another, when he makes Ufe 
of Words, to which we have never annexed any 
Ideas, and that of Courfe can raife no Perceptions 
in our Minds. Now in order to unveil this My* 
fiery^ .and gite^fome littte lafight into the Foutfda^ 
tfOQ, Growlh« did j^nprovement of Lang^i^e, the 
foJlbwing'Qbferya^iojis will I am ^tlo think) he 
found .of coofideraUe Mcnitot. 

jHI. EaasT, itbatno -Wbrd on he 
to n»iy.Mm ^ Sign gf an Idea, till 'jj^^.^^. 
that idea comes to diave :a^ real £jti- ^W^if^'**} 

Mind by 

flsnceiin his Mind. -For N^tmiesbeins ffr^s^ara 
only ^foibi intcliigiBlc, :bs tbey denote '>"'C^^'*'* 
known internal Conceptions, where they :bave' 
iMne fudi to ' anCwisr ihem^ itheretfaey are pldinljft 
Soonds without Sigoifica^H, and; ci^'Qdmk icoa- 
Vi^ no Itrftf uiStion ior £iiewitc^e. .But no fiioner 
are tlie Ideas to whtrii th^ belong ^raifed vtK i\^ 
Underftandtng, than finding it eaQr tt Cotmeft^Yheill- 
v^th the eftaUi&ed Kamas we^din join -in^rty-A-- 
greementof this Kind mitfe by Others, and ^herebjr* 
enjoy <ht Benefit ^df theJr Difcovariee. The fiifk 
thing 'therefore to be coniider*d is, how thefe Ideas 

may 
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may be conveyed into the Mind ; that being there, 
wc may learn to conncS them with their appropri- 
ated Sounds, and fo become capable of under {land- 
ing others, when they make Ufe of thefe Sounds 
in laying open and communicating their Thoughts. 
Now to comprehend this diftinflly, it will be ne- 
Ceflary to call to Mind, the before-mentioned Di- 
vifion of our Ideas into fimple and complex. And 
firft as for our fimple Ideas, it has been already ob- 
fcrved, that they can find no Admii&on into the 
Mind, but by the two original Fountains Of Know- 
ledge, Senfation and Reflc&ion. If therefore any 
of thefe have as yet no Being in the Underftand- 
tng, it is impoffible by Words or a Defcription to^ 
excite them there. A Man who had never 
feh the Impreffion of Heaty couU not be brought 
to comprehend that Senfation, by any thing we 
might fay to explain it. If we. would really pro-, 
duce the Idea in him, it muft be by applying the 
proper Objefl to his Senies, and bringing him with-. 
ii| the Influence of a hot Body. When this t» 
done, and Experience, hai^ taught him the Percep- 
tion to which Men have annexed the Name Beatj 
it then becomes to him the Sign! of that Idea, and 
1^ thenceforth uoderftands the Meaning of a Term, 
which before, all the Words in the World would 
not have been fufKcient to convey into his Mind. 
The Cafe is the fame in rcfpedt of Light and Co- 
lours. • 
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lours. A Man born blind, and thereby deprived of 
the only CpnYeyancc for the Ideas of this Clafs, can 
Xiever be brought to underftand the Names by which 
they are exprcfled. The Rcafon is plain : they 
ftand for Ideas that have no Exiftence in his Mind ; 
and as the Organ appropriated to their Reception is 
wanting, all other Contrivances are vain, nor can 
they by any Force of Defcription be raifed in his 
Imagination. But it is quite othenvife in our com* 
plex Notions. For thefe being no more than cer- 
tain Combinations of fimple Ideas, put together in 
various Forms ; if the original ideas out of which 
the Collections are made, have already got Admif- 
iion into the Underftanding, and the Names ferving 
to exprefs them are known 5 it will be eafy, by enu-* 
merating the feveral Ideas concerned in the Com- 
pofition, and marking the Order and Manner in 
which they are united, to raife any complex Con- 
ception in the Mind. Thus the Idea anfwering to 
the Word Rainbow j may be readily excited • in the 
Imagination of another, who has nevfer feen the 
Appearance itfelf, by barely defcribing the Figure, 
Largenels, Pofition, and Order of Colours* j if we 
fuppofe thefe feveral Timple Ideas, with their Names, 
fufficiently known to him. 

IV. And this naturally leads me to 
a fccoxid Obfervation upon^this Subjeft, compuTu^x 
namely : that Words ftanding for com- if/^i'[^^\ 
plex Ideas are all definable, ' but thofe '^'' 

br 
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by which we denote Ample Ideas are not. 'For the 
Perceptions of this latter C]a&, having no other 
Entrance into the Mind, than by Senlationor Kc^ 
flection ; can only be got by Experience, firom the 
feveral Objcfls of Nature, proper to produce thoie 
Perceptions in us. Words indeed may very well 
ferve to remind us of them, if they have already 
found Admillion into the Underftanding, and their 
Connexion with the eftabliOted Names is known ; 
but they can never give them their original Being 
and Exiftence there. And hence it is^ that when 
any one alks the Meaning of a Word denoting a 
fimple Idea, we pretend not to explain it to him by 
a Definttiont well Juiowing that to be impofnble i 
but fupppfing him already acquainted ^ith the Idea, 
and only ignorant of the Name by which it is 
called, we either mention it to him by fome other- 
Namej with which we prefume he knows its Con- 
nei^on, or appeal to the Object where the Idea it- 
lelf . is found. Thus was any one to aik the Mean- 
ing of the Word wbiUy we Ihould tell him it flood 
for the fame Idea as eUui ia Latiny or blanc ia- 
Frerubi or if wc thought hun a Strainer to thefe 
9;ht appeal to an Obje^ producing, 
ying it- denoted the Colour we . ob- 
r MiU. But this is by no Means a 
le Word, exciting a new Idea in his 
, but merely a Contrivance to rc- 
miad' 
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mind hitit of a known Idea, and teach him its Coif-» 
ne£Kon with the eftablifhed Name. For if the Idea 
after which he enquires, has never yet been raifed 
in his Miftd j as fuppofe one who had feen no other 
Colours than black znd white^ ihould afktheMean- 
ing of the . Word Scarlet j it is eafy to perceive, 
that it would be no more poffible to make him 
comprehend it by Words or a Definition, than to 
difcourfe the fame Perception into the Imagination. 
of a Man born blind. The only Method in this 
Cafe is, to prefent fome Objeft, by looking at 
which the Perception itfelf may be excited, and 
thus he will learn both the Name and the Idea to- 
gether. 

V; Should anyone's Curiofity now 
prompt him to enquire,^ how it comes ^^^^w^. 
to pais, that Mtn agree in the Names^ '«« *''"»? 

. Mun to an A* , 

of their fimple Ideas, feeing they can- greement in ' 

^ . ^, -n _ ^. . the Names #/ 

not view the Perceptions m one an- fim^hUw. 
other's Minds, nor make known thefe 
Perceptions by Words to others j I anfwer, that the 
Effcft here mentioned, is produced by Experience, 
and Obfervation. Tlius finding for inftance that 
the Name Heat^ is annexed to that Imprefiion 
which Men feel when they approach the Fire, I 
make it alfo the Sign of the Idea excited in me by 
fuch an Approach', nor have any doubt but it denotes 
the fame Perception in nxjr Mind as in theirs. For 

we 
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We Bre naturaUy led to imagitie, that the fame Ob- 
je6ls operate alike upon the Organs of the human 
]6ody, and produce an Uniformity of Senfations. 
No Man fancies, that the Idea raifed in him by 
the Tafte of Sugary and which he calls Swatnefs^ 
differs horn that excited in another by the like 
Means ^ or that ffcrmwood^ to whofe Relifli he 
has given the Epithet Bitter.^ produces in others 
the Senfation which he denotes by the Word Sweet, 
Prefuming therefore upon this Conformity of Per- 
ceptions, when they arife from the fame Objedls, 
we eafily. agree as to the Names of our fimple Ideas ^ 
and if at any time, by a more narrow Scrutiny in- 
to things, new Ideas of this Clafs Come in our 
Way, which we chufe to expreis by Terms of our 
own Invention ; thefe Nances are explained, not by 
a* Definition, but by referring to the Obje6ts, 
whence the Ideas themfelves may be obtained. 

VI. Being in this Manner /umiOi- 

atice oT'cZ*' ^^ ^'^ fimple Ideas, and the Names 
//c* /;/5a* hy by v^rhich they are exprcffed, ; the Mean- 

D^ nit 19ns ^ ^ . 

wffe Contri- Ing of Tcrms that ftand for complex 
tun. Ideas IS ealily got ; becaufe the Ideas 

themfelves anfwering to thefe Terms, 
may be conveyed into the Mind by Definitions. 
For our complex Notions, as was already obferved, . 
are only certain Combinations of fimple Ideas, 
'hen therefore thefe are enumerated, and the 

Manner 
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Manner in which they ate united into one Concep- 
tion .explained, nothing more is wanting to raife 
that Conception in the Underftandtng j and thus 
the Term denoting it conies of Coiirfe to be under- 
ftood. And here it is worth while' to rcfledl a 
little j upon the wife Contrivance of Nature, in" 
thus fprniihing us with the very apteft means of 
communicating our Thoughts. For were it not fo 
ordered, . that we coulJ thus convey our complex 
Ideas from one. to another by Definitions, it would 
in < many Cates be impofiibie to make them knowii 
at all. This is apparent in thofe Ideas which are 
the proper Work of the Mind. For as they exift 
Only in the Underftanding, and have no real Ob- 
jects in' Nature* in Conformity to which they are 
fraofied 'y If we could not make them known by a 
Defcriptxon, they muft lie for ever hid within our 
own Bieafts, and be confined to the narrow Ac- 
quaintance of -a -fingle Mind. AH the fine Scenes,' 
that rife from time to time in the Poet's Fancy, 
andr by his^ lively. Painting,- give Aieh Entertainment 
to his Readers J were he^deftitute of this Faculty, 
of layin]g them open to^ the View of others by 
Words and Defcription ; could not extend their In- 
fluence beyond his own Imagination, or give Joy 
to any but the original Inventor, 
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X VII. There is thia £uther AtivaMt« 

nvardttbtjm^ municaring pur complex Notions by 

frovement «f 

KfMuiedge. Dcfinitioiis $ that as thefe make by £ur 
the hrgeft Ckfs of our Ideas, and xaeSt 
frequently occur in the Progrefi and Improyemeni: 
of Knowledge ; fo they are by this means imparted 
v/ith the greateft Readinels, than which nothing 
>could tend more to the increafe and fpreading of 
Science. For a Definition is foon perufedy and if 
the Terms c^ it are well underftood, the Idea it* 
ielf finds an eafy Admiffion into the Mind. Where* 
as in fimple Perceptions, where we are referred to 
the Objects producing them, if thefe cannot be 
come at, as is fometimes the Cafe, the Naipes by 
which they are exprefled muft Ttxaain empty 
Sounds. Bat new Ideas of this Clafs occurring 
very rarely in the Sciences, they feUom create any 
great Obilni^on. It is other wife with our com* 
plex Notions : for every Step we take, leading us 
into new Combinations and Views of Things, it 
becomes n^eflary to explain thefe to oth^rs^ be* 
fore they can be made acquainted wetth our Difco* 
veries. And as the manner of Definitions is eafy, 
requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which 
are always ready, and at hand > hence w&can with 
the lefs Difficulty, remove fuch Obflacles, as might 
arife from Terms of our own Invention, when 

they 
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they are made to ftand for new complex Idea$i fog* 
gefted to the Mind by fome prefcnt Train of thinfc* 
ing. And thus at laft we are let into the Myftery 
hinted at in the Beginning of this Chapter, vivs^ 
how we may become acquainted with the Thoughts 
of another, when he makes ufe of Words, to 
which we have as yjBt joined no Ideas, The An- 
fwer is obvious from what has be^n already fa id. If 
the Terms denote fimple Perceptions, he muft re- 
fer us to thofe Objedfa of Nature, whence the Per- 
ceptions themfelves are to be obtained ; but if they 
ftand for complex Ideas, their Meaning may be ex- 
plained by a Definition. As for the Names of fim- 
ple Ideas, I Ihali here difmifs them ; it being fuffi- 
cient to take Notice, that our Knowledge this Way, 
can be extended only by Experience and Obferva- 
tion. But the Theory of Definitions making a 
material Part of Logick, and being indeed of great 
Impo|tance towards the Improvement of human 
Knowledge, it will be neceflary to lay it a little 
more open to the View of the Reader. 
VIIL Complex Ideas are, as ha9 

been already faid, no other than fim- j^eLl^d^Re^ 
pie Ideas put together in various Forms. M"'f» ?/'/«'• 

. . , ,- complex Ueas, 

But then it is to be obferved, that in 
making thelie CoIIedions, the Mind is not always 
tied down to the immediate* View of the fimple 
Perceptions, out of which they' arc framed. For 
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if W€ fuppofe the Underftanding already furnifhed 
with a confiderable Stock of compound Notions, 
thele again may be made the conftituent Parts of 
others ftill more compounded, infomuch that the 
new Idea thence arifing, may be termed a Cbmbi- 
nation of complex Conceptions. Thus the Idea 
annexed to the Word Animal^ includes many Per* 
ceptions under it, as Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Mo- 
tion, tfr. In like manner by the Term rational we 
denote a Variety of fmiple Ideas. If now combin- 
ing thefe two Conceptions together, we form 
the flill more complex Notion of a rational Ani- 
mal ; the Idea thus got, is truly a Coliedtion of 
compound Notices. In a Word, the fame thing 
happens here as in Numbers, which we may con- 
fider not only as various CoUedions of Units, thefe 
being indeed their original and conftituent Parts ; 
l>ut alfo as fometimes compofed of other lefler Num- 
bers, which all put together make up the refpedlive 
Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 
when for the Eafe of the Mind, we confider it at 
lirft as compofed of various others ftill leffer : if we 
next take thefe leflcr Parts to Pieces, and purfue 
them continually, until we arrive at the Units out 
of which tliey are compofed ; we thereby totally 
tmravel the Colle£lion, and being able to pu(h our 
Rcfearches no farther, refl fa|j[sfied in the View 
thus offered to the Underftanding. Juft fo it is in 

the 
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the Examination of our complex Ideas, For when 
any very compounded Notion, comes under the In- 
fpeaion of the Mind, in order to be traced to its 
firft Principles ; we begin with refolving it into 
other Ideas lefs complicated, and ^taking thefe agaia 
to Pieces one by one, ftill go on with the Search, 
until we have broken the whole into our firft and 
fimple Perceptions, beyond which the Purfuit can- 
Bot poflibly be carried. And this is the Reafon, why 
I have all along called our fimple Ideas, the Foun- 
dation and Ground-Work of human Knowledge ; 
becaufe in unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, 
we find ourfelves at length bounded by thefe Ideas, 
which are indeed the laft Refort of the Uaderftand- 
Sng. 

IX. From what has been faid it 
will be eafy to conceive, how in defi- fim^e^ueat^ 
ning a Term, ftanding for any very ^/^^^^'^{T 
complex Idea, other Terms may be in- Eitmmary 
troduced, that alfo denote compound guage. 
Ideas, though of an inferior Glafs. For 
ihe firft Idea bein^ refolvable into others lefe com- 
plicated, the Definition which enumerates thefe 
component Ideas, muft confA of the Names by 
which they are expreffed. And if it'fo happen^ 
that the Ideas of this fecond Clafs are alfo unknown, 
their Terms too ought to be ftill farther defined, 
n this manner may a Series of Definitions be car- 
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ried 00, until we arrive at the Names of fimpfe 
Ideas, which not being definaUe, the Anal jfis jmift 
siectR^'dy ceafe. And thus we fee, that as our 
iiasple Ideas, are the Materiak and Foundation of 
Knowledge, lb the Names of fimpk Ideas, may be 
coniidered as the Elsmmt2xy Parts of Language^ 
beyond which we cannot trace the Meaning and 
Signification of Words. When we come to themp 
we fuppofe the Ideas they ftand for already known, 
or if they are not. Experience alone muft be con- 
sulted, and not Definitions or Explications. And 
here it is wdl worth our Notice, that as the Names 
of thefe our original Conceptions, cooftitute the 
primary and fiuadtmeotal Articles of ^eech^ upon 
which the whole Superftrudure of human Language 
is built, fo they are of all others the ksA doubtful 
afid uncertain in their Signification. Becaufeibuid*' 
ing each for one Ample Perception, not precarioufly 
excited in the Mind, but the £iFe£l of certain 
Powers in Things, fitted to produce that Senfation 
in us i there is no Danger of Error or Miftake. 
He that once knows SwetUufs to be the Name of 
the Tafte received from Su^, fVhitenefs of the 
Colour in Snow or Milk» and Heat of the Senfation 
produced by approaching the Fire, will not be apt 
to mifapply thofe Words, or annex them to Per- 
ceptions of a different Kind. And as the Name^ 
complex Ideas, majr all be refolved into thefe pri« 
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mitiire Terms^ it is apparent that we are AiiEcient- 
ly provided with the Mettis of communicating our 
Thoughts one ro another ; and that the Miftakes (6 
frequently complatned of on this Head, are wholly 
owing to ourfelves, in not ^Aificiently defining the 
Terms we ufe, or perhaps not conne^ii^ diem 
with clear and determinate Ideas. 


w*m^ 


C H A P. VI. 

0/ Dejitution and its f&im<d JGiids. 

I. TJ AVING laid fhefe Founcla- 

jtl tions, Ihcwn what Words are. ^/;^.i:;f 'f 
'and what arc not definable, and taught t[^cedsfrom 
the Manner of refolving our Notions, ^f^ffUtation 
sis w«!l as Language itfelf, into its firff 
and original Principles ; we now proceed to explain 
a Httfe mgrc particularly the Nature of a Defini- 
tion, and the feveral Kinds madeUfc of, according 
to the difFcrent Views Men have, in communica- 
ting their Thoughts one to another. Definitions 
4ire intended to inake known the Meaning of Words 
ftandlng for complex ^deas, and were we always 
cateful to fofm thofe Ideas exa^lly in ovr Minds, 
and copy our Definitions from that Appearance, 
mmSi k)r 4he Cohfulion -and Ohfcurity camplain-- 
ed'of in Languages might be prevented. But 
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unhappily for us we are by no means fteddy in jthe 
Application of Names, referring them fometimes 
to one thing, fometimes to another ; which often 
creates great Uncertainty in their Stgnifkatton, and 
obliges us to give a difhrent Turn to our Defini- 
tions, according to the different Reference of the 
Terms defined. In order therefore to render this 
vrhole Matter as clear and obvious as poffible, we 
fhaii firfl coniider, to what it is that J^ames, in the 
Ufe of Language, are nioil: commonly applied ; 
and then from the Variety of this Application, en* 
deavour to account for the feveral Methods of de- 
fining mentioned in the Writings of Logicians. 

IL Words then have ijianifeftly a 
4 (hreefiu threefold Reference. Fir ft and more 
^ZTiK i'nmediately, they denote the Ideas in 
thfe fifotbirs, ^jjg Mjjjj Qf jjjijri who ufes them -, and 

ana the rial 

Being of this is their true and proper Significa* 

tion. When a Man fpeaks, it is that 
he may be underftood, and the Words he employs 
to convey his Thoughts, are fuch as.by Ufe he has 
learnt to conneft with the Ideas then prefent to his 
Mind. : But becaufe thpfe with whom we copyerfc, 
are alfo fuppofed to know the Meaning of the 
.Terms we ufe, hence Secondly, we confider our 
Words, a? Signs likewife of the Ideas in, dieir 
Minds I <ind this is the Foundation of what is called 

Pro- 
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Proprrcty .in Langiu^, when Men. take Care to 
affix fuch Notions to their Words, as are cominotf- 
ly applied to tbem by thofe of moft IJnderiJanding 
in the Country where they live. The third and 
laft Reference of Words, is to Things themfelves* 
For many of our Ideas, are taken from the feve* 
ral ObjeSs of Nature, wherewith we are furround*^ 
ed ; and being conildered as Copies of ^ings realljf 
exifi'mgj the Words by which they are exptefied, 
ace often transferred from the Ideas thenifelves, to 
%nify thofe Objects which they are fuppofed to re- 
prefcnt* Thus th^e Word S«», not only denotes 
the Idea excited in the Mind by that, Sound, but is 
aJfo freguently made to iland for the luminous Body 
itfelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Pla- 
netary Syftera. Now according to this threefold 
Application of Names, their Definitions, and the 
Manner of explaining them, muft be various ; for 
it is one thing to unfold the Ideas in a Man's own 
Mind, another to dcfcribe them as they are fup- 
pofed to make their Appearance in tlie Minds of 
others; and laftly, it is fomething ftill different, 
to dra^w Images or PiSaires, that ftiall carry ia 
them a Conformity to the Being and Reality of 
Things. But we ihall ueat of each in Order. 
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ni. FiftST tbea, when we amfiier 
nf'^^ ^ W#i^ as Sgns cf tbe Ideas ia cfae 


ttmfnp ^"^ of him ^*o ufes Hmd; 
J^^*^^ Definkfoii is nothing cMc, but facli aa 
0ter^srki^ Escfrfication of die Meaning of anjr 
Term, as that the complex Uea an* 
flexed to it by the Speaker, nay be «xdted in the 
Und^ftanding of him with whom be conveifes. 
And this is plainly ne moK than teacbii^ the Con* 
ne &ion of our Words and Ideas, that othets may 
nnderftand tbe Senfe of our Expreffions, and know 
diftio^y what Notions we afix to the Tenns we 
tt<e. When we fay ibr inftance, diat by the Word 
Square^ we mean a Figure bounded by four equal 
Sides, joined together at right Angles ; what is this 
but a Declaration, that tbe Idea of a quadrilateral, 
equilateral, reAangular Figure, is that which in 
Difcourfe or Writing, we conned with the Term 
Square? This is that kind of Definition, which 
Logicians call the Definition of tbe Name ; becaufe 
it difcovcrs the Meaning of the Words or Names we 
make ufe of, by fliewing the Ideas for which they 
Hand, Now as Sounds are of themielves indifferent 
to fignify any Ideas, iience it is plain, that tbe De* 
Anitions of Names are arbitraiy, ^every Man having 
a Liberty to affix what Notions he pleafa to his 
Words. But the Convenience of Communication . 
'^'^ it aeceflary, for Men fpeaking the iame 

Lan- 
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JLofiguagey to agree as nearly as poffible in t 
fiignificatien of Sounds^ a Conformity has accoi 
mgfy been ftudied. Neverthdefs we find^ that D 
-ferenoes wUl from time to time creep in, wbi 
•muft create gceat Confufion in Mens Difcourfes a 
^Reafomn|^ tf they are not careful to define thi 
Terms, that, their Stgnification may be kept fix 
mtii fteddy, and lie diwzys open to the View of t 
liilind. The Writings of the Ma^matictans arc 
dear Proof, hiiw much the Advancement of hum 
£iiowk<%e depends upon a right Ufe of Defkutioi 
Wot as by means of them; they every where prefer 
the fame detet-mtncd Signification to their Won 
iienee there is little Difpute as to the Meafiilig: 
¥hek Eacpreffions, almoft alllMen underftandingtht 
ia ^ fame Stinie. And thus it happens, that fu 
as apply their Thoughts this way, having* pcrfefl 
the fame Vi«ws of Things, readily comprehend t 
4)ifi:ov^e9 already made, and are thereby enable 
with joint Labour, and an exaS Conformity of N 
tions, to carry on the Improvement of this Bran 
6f Knowledge. And if Men in other Parts 
Learning, were alike careful to fix the Meaning 
ftcir Term«^ the Progrefs of Science muft be great 
furthered, and* all thofe verbalDifputes, that nc 
fb^thuchatkterrapt theCourfe of our Improvemeii 
kiight he prevented. 
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^ ; IV. This then pugjit to ^ our fiirft 

'^nIZmL ^^^^'^ "^^^^ ^? *^'^^^'' "P^'* ^ Dcfign of 
,<i/w«iyj true illuftrating any particular Brafich of 

/j/>(w. • btudy i to afcertaifi our Ideas* and inarlc 
^ . die N^mes by which they are expr$;fi^ 

•And jikhough P^^nitions. of Words ace indeed arbt- 
irary, (for a Mam may affix what Ideas . he pleafes 
to his Terms, nor, can any one conteft this LUjcrty 
.with him,} yet it will be prober to confonm as near 
if» pofljye to. common 4<;c^P^^i<^>: ^t thereby 
iittf Thoughts Aiay £n4 a more eafy and rrad^y £n;r 
•Uance into the Mi.ids of otbers. ,If it fiiould now 
\^ af^ed, wba^t are the Rules of a good Definition ? 
\ anfwer, that as ' in Definitions of the Name,, we 
aim at no more, than teadiing the Conne^op of 
Woi:ds and Ideas ; every Contrivapce, by which 
we are enabled,^ to excite the Idea annexed to any 
Word in the Mind of aQother, will ferve tbi> Pur* 
pofe oC>a Definition^ Now the Ideas we jpki with 
ouc Words are of two kinds ; either fuch as we have 
teajfon to believe axe already in the Minds, of others, 
though perhaps they know not the Names by which 
they, are ci^ledi or fuch as. being, new and of our 
own Formation, can no otherwife be made Itnowo 
than by a DefcriptioA. In the fij^ft Cafe,: theiie is 
no Neceffity for laying open the Idea itfelf, because 
Wing already known, any Contrivance to. remind 
us of it is Sufficient. When we fay for infbnce, 

that ^ 
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fh9£ a CJet^.is jon Inftruimnit hy ,V)hich , not tkedfim 
the Hours efiht Dey \ it. is pllin^ th*t tbe Idea aa- 
fweriijg to the Word Ckck^ is not here unfolded^ 
\i^K TfK |w?i©a b^foreih^qd' fi#ppqjfed to have. an Idea 
jpf tbm Jnftnmifei^ti : af e dnly. taught by < what .Nanw 
it. is <all^ I^oW:in |hi$ Seofc, ihe Naipes <rf been 
.fiinple Ide^s n^ay be defined. For by faying that 
Whiti is the Colour we ohferve in Snow or Milk; 
.i^*« Atjq^^fation. produced by ipprokching tb^ 
Jfire»,;M!<^.:fu#ci|n% ^aake knbwn what Ideas wc 
cftnpea .with^^e 7:e/ijas *^/V^ and /f^i?/, which 
is the true Purpofe of a.Definitiw of. the Name. 
H^ce it appears, tliat many of tbofe Expfenations 
of Words, which Logicians calj Definiiioas of the 
I^aaie,. ,^^ AQt DefinitijMii \si a true and picper 
S^nfe, th^t is, ;fvch Def<u^i|«i()n% of Ueas, aa would 
l^rv^ to^ eK«iite theiain $be Mindi;of another, evea 
fiji{^oftng hiin before wholly unacquainted with 
:|h«aiy rNt merely Cootrivaiicesto remind us ti 
^l¥p Id«s,,,^ t|^b us the ^Naia^ by which, they 

-n . ^^'y coincide 

own, if ormaftion^ theiie ijiej ace to be «">^ ^^^ i>«-^ 
Wd ofieii }gr a^ Defcriptioij. . .$ecaa(e %%" ' . 
!»?*^g%P<)^A^^noj«n toot^erf, we 
iwift firft faiCc t^in tbwJMKn^^Jfifore )^^S9^ 
learn, to oosocA them wkh any particular Names. 
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Aad iKieit k^ that Ac i>^tim vftie Nam^ 
CMOctdes with what LogKuns ctS the Dijfmitkn ff 
tbt thwg^ as in cither Cafe we proceed, hj tmfokU 
ing die idea itfeU; for w4iich «he Term defined 
ftttds. And indeed thii alone is utea oMiftieiiees a 
Defimtion, in the trae and proper Seii(e of the 
Word) as will appear more fuUy afterwards, whem 
we come to coniider the Tcftns wcf irfe, i& refenred 
<o the teal Ofa^eas of Nattm. We Audi thefcdcm 
{loftposie thaa Confideratiofi of the Definition of tiife 
Kane, tSl we come* to. treat of *the DefiaiCion of the 
Thing, when it wiN more nattirallj &lt in our way. 
It may not however \^ amirs to oMenre, that wlicn 
nMe fiijr the Definitions of the Name are arbitrary^ 
we imeain Aot tbat the Deforiptioiis of Ideas ai«^& 
ftoeu Fjor e««fy Idea having a >peculiar ^Appearance 
of .it's own, i>y wMdi it- is' diMnguIflied ' fihat lA 
others, nothing is more ievidenf , tiian that the fit* 
ibripiioii :muft he foeh^' «s to exhibit iMt preetil 
Cenoepiioci. BiK * thdri ^he Ccfnhdftion «f ii^ iftjUV 
with the Name hy which it is. exprefled,^ h^iifg ai 
we have faid Drhi^By iiMtrar^, A« b^nfidertngnbe 
Bdbriptlqn Of that Idos, Mi the^D^nhito'^WT Wk 
particukr Name, ' railft be k too. fio^iat alcb^Ug^ 
DefinitMNis oo nl id e fc d as Ddbripdons tH dur Ideas^ 
are fteddy anH tfirariaUe, jre the Apt^bation t)t 
ihent to j^ieular Sounds, ^^^^^Sk is ^I'^t^v^ 
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ti»i<kfftiiid by the Odbkbn 0f the Name) i» 
wboQy a Work ef our mm ftte ClK>fce« ' 

VI, Bvr kcotkily, befides ttnfider- ^ - . . ^ 

'' Defimttcns mf 

ifig Words as ihc Signs trf our own frurittccori^ 
ideas, wc arc alto very apt on many mm ufe of 
Occafions, to refer them to the Idtas m ^^^^^ '^ 
the Mmds of other Men. Now to de- 
fine a Term in this View, is to inveftigate it*» 
Meaning or Acceptation, according to'^the common 
Ufe of Speedi. Here then it is pkbr that Deiim« 
titms are not arBitrary. For although in regarding 
Words as the Marks of our own Ideas, we may 
give them what Meaning we pleafe ; yet when we 
coniider them in reference to the Thoughts of o-> 
tbers, diey have a fixed and fteddy Signification^ 
namely, that ipi^idi Cuftom, and the Propriety 
of Language, has affigned them. The Words 
JiUkyj and Genius^ may by any Man be made to 
fbmd for one and the fame Idea in his own Mmd,* 
an4 if iie tAts care to adveitife tn of th» ^ he is irf 
tibtrty to life them pramtifcuoiffly. But if tiie «om^ 
mon Ootitfe df Langoage,' Hith conlinM ^he Worif 
GimtiSytf exfteb ^ aalval $tr«D^ atid'TybfltiF 
of liie Mjiid, «iid ^Ae Word gfUiity fo denote thofb* 
wiiich m€ iia^und, whoever paSMtk to €xplaiir 
the proper Aeoepiatioii of iiMe TeraM^ ii boiind to* 
lake notice el liiis Diffttenee* -JVs^Pro|irietf *oF 
S^peeck wakes <#u^I»aoBllage•«k%gMe^'^lRi' giver 

our 
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^r 1^1i|;hts' a leady Entnince into die Minds of 
others, it w«U detente our Application atfd Carcr 
The beft way to acquire it is from the Writings and 
Pifcoiufcs of tboTe, w#o .feem to have had die 
cleared Notions, and to have applied theii Terms^ 
with the exadefl Choice and Fttne&. 

VII. We come now to the third and 
^efiriticni •/ 2aft Specics of Defiqitions^ that namely 
fir to the r<j/ which conudeTs Words as referred to 
^atJc^ Things tbemfekes. And here it is plain 

we are not at liberty to feign, and &- 
fbion our Explications at pleafure, but being tied 
down to the real Otjjeds of Nature, muft ftudy a 
Conformity to Tilings, themfclves. When we de- 
£ae for inltance the Sun^ confidered as that Beings 
yrbp pofieflcs the Center of our Syftern^ and diffufes 
]^e^t and icjgbt to the Planets around him ; it i& 
i;K>t enough tb^ we give an Account of the Idea, 
anfweririg to that Word in our Minds.. We.muA 
^tber take ca^, that the Idea itielf, carries in it % 
ceaJt'Confoonity to the Objed it is iiippofed to re- 
(rcifent. ; Axui >hpnce it is, that all Definitions o£ 
^i9>kii|d, when JMft^^ ipad^x are in reality ,PiSuiie$> 
or Reprefentations , taken from the Being and. 
Sdufteiifce of XWgs* For they are intended to ex* 
gceb tb^K^^tMire,apd.Fxi)pprties9 foas to diftinguiih* 
4)(m b^ ,qll oth^fs, and exbi^t t]^<sm clearly to 
m ^( ^^ M^* 'Xi& fpr ttiift Reafon that 

Logir 
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Logicians call them Definitions of the Things becaufe 
they •gire fuppofed to refer, not (o much to the Ideas 
in the Underftanding, as to the Things themfelvds 
rcprefented by thofe Ideas. 

VIII. And this alfo lets us into the _ ^ ^ , 

Grcund of tee 

Ground of tliat Dklindion fo univer- Difttnaim 
fally received, between Definitions of Ufjirthion of 
the Name and of 'the Thing. The '}\^7ii^^ 
firft are arbitrary, ,and not liable to De* 
bate or Contradi£lipn. Tbe fecond axe Propofittx>n« 
capable of Proof and Illuftradbn,tand which may 
therefor^ bi; contefted. , The Jleafon is obvious. 
Definitions of the Name ferve only, to mark, 
.what Ideas, we conneft with oiir" Words. And as 
,Sound$.are of themfelves indifPerent'to fignify any 
Ideas, we are entirely at liberty to aflSsl 'to tbeni 
what Notions we pleafe. But it is.otherwife in the 
Definition of the Thing. Fi>r her6 our ..Woida 
.ferving to denote certain partipukr Blleings in Na- 
ture, cannot be .the. Signs of any Ideas< af pleafare^ 
but of fucb Qnly as carrjr in them a Confcrmlty tb 
the feveral ObjedU to which the ^Vf^^is refer. A 
Man may ufe the Tktm^fttark to exprefs that Idea, 
which others i^n^tp by the Widrd TrisngUy and de- 
fine it accordipgiy, In'tbni Cafe indeed he'reced^i 
froi9 ^ common fi'oons of Speech, but hisr Define 
timi cannon .be d»#lrgedi«itb Falihoed. ' He^telfe^ 
that by a Sfufirehe meani-a d^nee-futed-Figutt^ai^ 

vrfaa 
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vho cao Jifpute the Truth of Ah, if be redly all 
aHaag uib the Wonl in that Senfe ? I wottU only 
obfcrve, that by changing thus the Meaning xf 
Words, we diange not Things tfaemfelTes, or cbeir 
Relations and HahiiudQs one towards another. Tiiefe 
are at all times the iame and invariable, nor have 
any Dependence upon tike Fancy and Caprice of 
'Men. It ii true die Properties of the Triangle^ 
may after thb Defirataui, be affinntd of the Square ; 
hut .as in dtfaer Cafe, the Idea to which thefe Pro- 
perties belong, is the iame, the Propofitions only 
evpMfing our Jttlg^Bents, and not cur Judgment 
jdieoifelires, fuffer a Aeming Variation, 

IX. But whene Wordb are made to 
€7MmrAWJk« dcttote.rparticiilar Obj^fte, previous to 
*jinf*7W^ any Definkions vgiven, there arbitrary 
^mfjfJt^ fiqiKottions cannoc have place. Por in 
gilvMCMM. this CaS^ we are not put upon es* 
jjainhig what idess ^nne conned: with 
0UJr WomlSf bnt %. Conneftion beisig already fb(^ 
j^Cndy between tbe Nssneiand 4!iie Thing figrrified, 
jOur Aifinefs is, to unfold that Idea« by which tk 
Plye&itfelf is anoft deaiiy^Mdiiiftin^fUy reprefetited. 
Thus the Word GM dendtsa 'that Mml, which is 
^f ^higheft Value anongMen, and geesfartfacftin 
4be; ~«nw of C^oouaerce* This Coif^nedion bein^ 
4iiiee fettkd^/wie are nodonger yk to arUtraiy De- 
<WfifliaSb hiitaiftft rfdfcnibe it by fiich Properties as 
. . are 
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Site really to be found in it, and wiU beft lerve fQ 
diftingiiiih it when it comes in our Way; aa by 
faying that it is a Sutflanu yilUw^ very bea^j maU- 
Uable^ fufihU^ &c« 

X. From what has been laid it vf* 
pears, that m the Langiu^ of Logi* maHt^i d^. 
dans. Definitions of the Thing wts^A fc^i^^ 
only Subftances, and Beings that have a ^f^ ^J^ 

^ ' ® tiMs of the 

feal ExiAenoe in Nature, ferving to de-^ Nam. 
fcribe them by their Properties and At*- 
tributes. And this I doubt aot ia the JReafon, that 
the Definitions of the MathomatiQaim are not con* 
fidered a^ Definitions of the Tbij^ but of tht 
Name; becauie the Ideas thqrdA deficcibed,' are th4 
mere Creatures of the Underftandiagy ;and not fup- 
pofed to be copwd DroBK Pattens fxtftang without usk 
A Circle, a Tria«0i^ % S^ttMrcy^ ^* fiich as Ma« 
tbematicians concent them, are no ^ere lo bt 
found in Nature, that we krtcm o£ l&nce it mi^t 
]vA\j be accounted abiiird, to caM our Definitions 
of thefe DefimiUns •f tht T^ingy <whtn th«y ftfve » 
not to deicribe any real OtqeAs of Nature^ hot 
merely to unfold the Cesiceptions of :the. Mind; 
And yet if we look into 'At Matter narrowly, mt 
(hall find, that the Rules &Howed in thele'Defini* 
tions, are precifcly the iame, with tbofe which Lo* , . 
gicians hanee laid down for the Definition of thn 
Thing. All the fevend Species «f f'iguies «t« dis*- 

fcribed 
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fcrlbed by their Properties, fome of which are com- 
mon to different Ranks, others peculiar to the Tribe 
defined. The common Properties conftitute what 
LiOgicians call the Genus^ and ihofe that are pecu- 
liar the' Differences Now the Genus and Difference 
make up the Logical Definition of the Thing, as 
will be more clearly underflood from what fol- 
lows, . 

XL I AM therefore apt to think, thai 
<oincide ivitb Mathematical Definitions, as they are 
^Jo'p'Efof <>f ^he fame general Form with the De- 
/^eWnsr,#«^.-finitkms^'Subftances, and fubieift* to 
iM^toif€at^ tfee fame Rules, have been imjfroperly 
trarj, - cohfidfcTed- as mere Definitions of the 

•N&mc, inw'hich we are left wholly to 
arbitrary Explications. -* For hdwever we may 
d&nge the Kame of one F^ure for another in Dif- 
courfe .or Writing, ufing the Term Square to de- 
note zTf^iungle^ or the Word Triangle to exprefs^ a 
^fuare^ it. ia ce^^tain the Ideas themfelves are in- 
vm^b)^ and no kf^'capfikle of being diftinguiihed 
by their properties, than the feveral Species of Sub- 
ftances. ..Thus if we.fufipofe the Word Square^ to 
il«note;ihat Species of,rigurcs, whofe Sides feveially 
fiibtend Quadrants of atticumfcnbed Circle, we Ihall 
£nd dnrfdves equally {hut out from arbitrary Expli- 
ciitiQRs,i^,iatbet Definition of the Names ofSub- 
ftancct. , f q» as . this happ«is in no Figures, hut 
t • . •• " thofe 
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thofe which are bounded by four equal Sides, joined 
together at right Angles ; it follows evidently, that 
the true and proper Definition of a Square^ is that 
vhich exhibits the precife Idea here mentioned, aiKi 
no other, to the Mind* And thus it appears, thaf 
the common Divifion of Definitions, into thofe of 
the Name and Thing, is not fuffictently calculated 
to give us right Apprehenfions, as to what is and 
:^hat is not arbitrary in the Explication of Words. 
It may not therefore be improper, if we Jiere en* 
deavour to clear up this Matter a little, and free it 
from thofe Obfcurities in which it has hitherto been 
involved. . To this end we (hall premife the follow*: 

ijig Obfervations. 

XIL I. First, tliat whatever Logi- 
cians may pretend about the Definition pSpZfyJj^ak^- 
oi the Thing, it is yet cerjtain, th^ '"^''ff^'T'^- . 

° ' gard Things, 

none of our Definitions when purfued but merely our 
to their Source, regard immediately 
Things themfelves, but merely the Ideas in our own . 
Mindsi . This I doubt not will appear a Paradox to 
many, who will be apt to enquire, whether the De- 
finition of Gold^ be i^ot takei^ from that Metal, 
independent of the various Conceptions of Men 
about it. To this I anfwer, that indeed in framing , 
our Idea of Gold^ we regard chiefly the Thing itfelf, . 
uniting in our Conception fuch Properties ^ are 
moft confpicuous, and ferve beft to diftinguiflhi it j 

from 
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from other Metals, to which it may bear any Re- 
femblatfice. But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold 
is known to us, fo in defcribing it to others, we 
aim at nothing more, than to transfer the £une 
Conception imo their Minds. Now this can no 
otherwife be done, but by enumerating the feveral 
Properties out of which our own complex Notion is 
£tfmed. And indeed it were in the higheft Degree 
abfurd to ima^ne, that Men in expbdning Things 
to others, fhouU make ufe of any Marks or Cha- 
racers, but thofe by which they are known to them- 
ielvcs. Hence it comes to pafs, that all our Defi- 
nitions, are in FaA nothing elfe but Tran(cripts of 
the Ideas in our Minds. Where thefe are imperfe£(, 
the Definitions muft be fo top $ where they are juft 
as^ adequate, the Copies taken from them, if drawn 
out with Accuracy and Care, cannot fail to exhibit 
the Objed defcribed. And this will ytry well ferve 
to account, for that great Diverfity of Definitions we 
often meet with, even of one and the fame Objcd. 
Becaufe Men, in confcquence of their different 
Purfiitts and AppUcations, falling often into different 
Views of Things, muft needs vary no lefs in thei^ 
Definitions, than in the Ideas themfelves from which 
thefe Definitions are copied. He whofe Obfervation 
goes no farther than the more obvious Qualities of 
Gold, wiH content himfdf with defcribing it by its 
CoIour» Weight, and perhaps Malleability and Fu- 

Ability. 
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fibility. On the other hand a GoUfinith, having 
enquired farther into the Nature df diat Metal, and 
finding feveral other Properties that equally belong 
to iU will be apt to take thefb alio into his complex 
Idea» and accocdtsgly introduce thtm in a. Defini*^ 
tion. Hence his. Deicription wiH add to the former^ 
Fixednels, and Solubility in Jqita R^gia^ inc. And' 
fa in Proportion^ as Men's various • Purfuits, lead 
them into a more accurate Examination of things, 
their Explications will take a different Turn, fnit&* 
ble to the Ideas they have framed within tbem* 
felves* 

XIIL 2. This then being evident, 
that our Definitions re(pea not Thingf ^^f^^^ 
themfelves, bnt the Ideas in our own -^^^m 'ai!t 
Minds; I would in the aeict Place Qb* ^^^ iff^- 
ferve, that the D^iunaion of them, m* r^atd^ 
tp thofe of the Name and Thmg, ieal^ 
togpther ufelefi, and tends rather to nviflead us, 
thaa give right Apprehenftpas of the Subjf ft in 
Hand. For thus Men are apt to fancy, that many 
of their Definitions are expreffive of the real £f- 
fence of Things, whereas they are in truth no more 
than Tranfcripts of their* own Ideas. And as it 
fometimes falls out, that thefe Ideas are not colled* 
ed with fufficient Care, from the Obje£ts they re* 
prefent ; we find by Experience, that a miflaken 

Idea, never fails to occafion a Miflake aUb in the 

De- 
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Definition* But this could' not happen^ i^ere our 
Definitions copied from Things themfelves : becaufe 
their EiTenccs being JmmuCable and always the fame, 
the Definition would in this Cafe ferve to corred 
the Idea, and nught be confidered as a Standard, by 
which to judge, whether- the Idea was righti/ 
framed. I deny not that Words are often tranf- 

feri^ from our Ideas, to fignify the Objefts^ which 
tbefe Ideas reprefent ; as when we talk of the Sun, 
the Earth, Men, and other Animals. But then let 
it be obferved, that as tbefe ObjeSs are only known 
to us, by the Ideas of them in our Minds ; fo in 
defcrtbing them to others, all we aim at is, dtftind- 
ly to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence 
it appears, that whdt Logicians call k Definition ef 
th Thingy is in truth no more, than an unfolding 
of the Idea> by 'which thw Thing is reprefented to 
the Underftanding. But ndw in Mathematical De- 
finitions, and indeed all others whatfoever, this^alfo' 
is our whole Aim and Intent, to exhibit and lay 
open thofe- Ideas, of Which the Woi-d^ WcT ufe are * 
the Signs. And thus it happens, that in hinume- 
rable Inftances, what Logicians Call the Definition ' 
ef the Name J is yet found to coincide with, and 
proceed by the very fame Rules, as the Definition of 
the Thing j which clearly denionftrates the Neceflity of 
banifhing this frivolous Diftinfiion,' and eftablifliiiig 
fome precife and deteiminate Notion, exprcflive of 

the 
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the true Nature of a Definition, and comprehend- 
ing it in its full Extent. 
- XIV. Nor will this appear fo difE* 
cult a Taik if we call to Mind, that aiic^frsDel 
Words are in aU Cafes the Signs of our {^^^^^^^.^ 
Jdea$) and no otherwife fignify things, 
tb^n as $he; ftand for thofe Ideas by which things 
arereprefented to the Underftanding. By defining 
our Words therefore we can mean no more, than 
the laying open to the View of others the Ideas of 
which thefe Words are the S^ns. For thus it is 
that the Meaning of our ExpreiSpns comes to be 
known, and that we find ourfelyes capable of trans- 
ferring our Thoughts and Conceptionsr into the 
Minds of thofe with whom we converfe. Where 
Words are referred to things thentfelves, there we 
explain the Ideas by which thefe things are repre«* 
fented ; where they denote Conceptions framed by 
the Mind, there we lay open thefe Conceptions, 
and endeavour to exhibit them according to their 
real Appearance within our own Breafts. But in 
both Cafes it is our own Ideas, it is the Perceptions 
of our own Minds, either as taken from things 
without, or framed by the Underftanding itfelf, that 
we explicate and unfoM.- 

^V. AN0 thus we have at length ]jj,t arbitrary, 

fettled the true and genuine Notion of i' ^^"i ""- 

• & -^ ji„ffi t^ the 

a Definition, coniprehending all its Va^ 

G rieties. 
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ncprefertathft "cties, from whatcvcf Science taken, 
<>f certain de. ^^ j^ whatevcr Objcas extended. For 

terminate Na- ■' 

tionu from what ive have faid jt evident!/ 

follows, that a Definition is the unfolding <f fonu 
Conception of the Mind^ 4tnfwering to the IVori 
or Term made Ufe of as the Sign af it. Now as 
in exhibiting any Idea to another, it is neceflarjr 
that the Defcription be fuch, as may excite that 
precife Idea in his Mind ; hence it is plain, that 
Definitions properly (peaking are not arl^itrary, hut 
confined to the reprefenting of certain determinate 
fettled Notions, fuch namely as are annexed by the 
Speaker or Writer to the Words he ufes. As never- 
thelefs it is univerfally allowed, that the Significa- 
tion of Words is perfeflly voluntary, and not the 
Effeft of any natural and ncceflary Connection, 
between them and the Ideas for which they fiand, 
fome may perhaps wonder why Definitions arc not 
In order therefore to unravel this Diffi* 
culty, and fhow diftindlly what is^ and what is not 
arbitrary in Speech, we muft carefully diftinguiih 
between the Conne£Uon of our Words and Ideas, 
and the unfolding of the Ideas themfelves. 

XVI. First,' as to the Connection of 
It bZlln o^r Words and Ideas, this it is plain is 
fVords and a purely arbitrary Inftitution. When 
fiaiyvoiun. for inftance we have in our Minds, the 
SujLauntJ Idea of any particular Species of Me- 
tals, the calling it by the Niune GolJ^ 

is 
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is an EfFeft of the voluntary Choice of Mc« fpeak* 
ing the fame Language, and not of any pecuFiar 
Aptnefs in that Sound to exprefs that Idea« Other 
Nations we find make Ufe of di£Ferent Sounds, 
and with the fame £iFe<9:. Thus Aurum denotes 
that Idea in Latin^ and Or in French. And even 
the Word Gold itfelf, would have as well ferved to 
exprefs the Idea of that Metal which we call Silver^ 
had Cuftom in the Beginning fo eilablifhed it. 
XVIL But although we are thus 

entirely at Liberty, in connedling any ^i^^ of%'at 
Idea with any Sound, yet it is quite f Z** **". 

•^ ' ' ^ hcundedto the 

otherwife in unfolding the Ideas them- Reprefentanon 

r-» T 1 1 • 'if ^^^^ Precife 

felvcs. For every Idea, having a pre- Appearand 
cife Appearance of its own, by which arTdijit!.^^ 
it is diflinguifhed from every other f^ttr''^ 
Idea ; it is manifeft, that in laying it 
open to others, we mufl fludy fuch a Defcription, 
as fhall exhibit that peculiar Appearance. When 
we have formed to ourfelves the Idea of a Figure, 
bounded by four equal Sides, joined together at 
right Angles, we are at Liberty to exprefs that Idea 
by any Sound, and may call it either a Square or a 
Triangle. But whichever of thefe Names we ufe, 
fo long as the Idea is the fame, the Defcription by 
which we would fignify it to another, mufl be fo 
too. Let it be called Square or Triangle^ it is ftiU 
a Figure having four equal Sides, and all its Angles 

G 2 right 
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right ones. Hence we clearly fee, what is and 
what is not arbitrary in the Ufe of Words. - The 
eftablifhing any Sound, as the Mark of fome deter- 
ininate Idea in the Mind, is the EScSt of free 
Choice, and a voluntary Combination amppg Men. 
And as different Nations, make Ufe of different 
Sounds, to denote the fame Ideas, hence proceeds 
all that Variety of Languages, which we meet with 
in the World. But v^hen a Connexion between 
our Ideas and Words is once fettled, the unfolding 
of the Idea anfwering to any Word, whi^h proper- 
ty confticutes a Definition, is by no means an arbi- 
trary thing. For here, as I have already obferved, 
we are bound to exhibit that precife Coaception, 
which either the ufe of Language, or our own par- 
ticular Choice, hath' annexed to the Term we i^fe. 

XVIII. And thus it appears, tb^t 
otfc^r/^tLt Definitions confidered as.Defcriptions of 
has i>itberto j^g^s in the Mind, are fleady ^nd in- 

ptrplexed the ^ ^ ' 

theory of De- Variable, being bounded ,to the Repre- 
* - fentation of thofe precife I^e^. But 
Chen in the Application of Detinitions to particular 
Names, we are altogether left tp our own free 
Choice. Becaufe as the conneiS):ing of ^ny Ide^, 
with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inflitution; 
the applying the Defcription of th^t Idea, tp that 
Sound, mufl he fo too. When th^refofp .l^ogicians 
tell us, that the QefimtiDn of the Name is arbi- 

trary, 
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tfary, they mein no more than this ; that as diffe- 
rent Ideas may be connedled .with any Term, ac- 
cording to the good Pleafure of him that ufes it, in 
Eke manner mdy difFetent Defcrip^ions be applied to 
that Term, fuitabk to the Ideas lb connec):ed. But 
this Connexion being fettled, and the Term con- 
fidered as the Sign of fome fixed Idea in the Un- 
derftanding, we are no longer left to arbitrary Ex- 
plications, but muft ftudy fuch a Defcription, as 
cbrrefponds with that precife Idea. Now this alone, 
according to what has been before laid down, ought 
to be accounted a Definition. What I am apt to 
think has occafioned no fmall Confufion in this 
Matter,, is; that many Explanations of Words, where 
no Idea is unfolded, but meerly the C<?nne6lion be- 
tween fome Word and Idea afferted, have yet been 
dignified with the Name of Definitions. Thus in 
the Inftance before given, when we fay that a 
Clock is an Inflrument by which we meafure Time : 
this is by fome called a Definition. And yet it is 
plain, that we are beforehand fuppofed to have an 
Idea of this Inftfument, and only taught that the 
Word Clock y ferves in common Language to de- 
note that Idea. . By this Rule, all Explications of 
Words in our DiAionaries will be Definitions, nay 
as was already obferved, the Names of even fimplc 
Ideas may be thus defined. White we may fay is 
the Colour we obferve in Snow or Milk, Heat the 
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Sen(ation produced by approaching the Fire, and fo 
in innumerable other Inftances. But thefe, and all 
others of the like kind, are by no means Defini- 
tions, exciting new Ideas in the Underftanding, but 
merely Contrivances to remind us of known Ideas, 
and teach their Connexion with the eftablifhed 
Names. It is neverthelefs worth our Notice, that 
what Logicians call Definitions of the Name, ex« 
tend properly no farther than thefe Explanations, 
fcrving to mark the Connexion of our Ideas and 
Words ; and are therefore juftly accounted arbi- 
trary, in as much as the Connexions, tbemfelres 
are altogether fo. 

XiX. But now in Definitions pro- 
aTneHpah^e P^*^'/ ^^ Called^ wc fiift confider the 
"-C'n'r^Jl^. Term we ufe, as the Sign of fome in- 
which goet by ward Conception, either annexed to it 

the Name of a 

Definition. by Cuftom, or our own free Choice; 
and then the Bufmefs of the Definition 
is, to unfold and explicate that Idea. As therefore 
the whole Art lies, in giving j.uft and true Copies 
of our Ideas ; a Definition is then faid to be per- 
fed, when it ferves diftin&ly to excite the Idea de- 
fcribed, in the Mind of another, even fuppofing 
liim^ before wholly unacquainted with it. This 
Point fettled^ let us next enquire, into what thofe 
Ideas are, which- are capable of being thus unfold- 
ed. And in the firft Place it is evident, that all our 

funpk 
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fiiXTpIe Ideas are neceflarily excluded. We have feeif 
already, that Experience alone is to be confuked 
here, infomuch that if either the Objefts whence 
they are derived come not in our Way^ or the Ave- 
nues appointed by Nature for their Reception are 
wanting, no Defcription is fuflficient . to convey 
them" into the Mind. But where the Underftanding 
is already fupplicd with thefe original and primitive 
Conceptions, as they may be united together in an 
Infinity of different Forms ; fo may all their feveral 
Combinations be diftin£lly laid open, by enume- 
jrating the fimple Ideas concerned in the various 
Coliedions,^ and tracing the Order and Manner in 
which they are linked one to another- Now thefe 
Combinations of fimple Notices, conftitute what 
we call our complex Notions j whence it is evident^ 
that complex Ideas, and thofe alone, admit of that 
kind of Defcription, which goes by the Name of a 
Definition* 

XX.. The Bufinefs of Defiaiiions is. 
now I think pretty plain. They are a^ i^Jlt/Z} 
we have feen, Pidures or Reprefcnta- ^.("IHj^^ 
tions of our Ideas ; and as thefe Re- 
presentations are then only poffible, when the Ideas 
themfelves arc complex j it is obvious- to remark, 
that Definitions cannot have place, but where we- 
make ufe of Terms, ftanding for fuch complex 
Ideajs. But perhaps the Reader may ftai expcft^ 
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tliat we fhould enter a little more particularly into. 
the Nature of a Definition, defcribe it's Paits, and 
fhew by what Rules it ought toproceed, in order 
to the Attainment of it's proper End. To give 
therefore what Satisfaction we are able upon this 
Point, we muft again call to mind, that the Defign 
of a Definition is, fo to unfold the Idea anTwering 
to any Term, as that it may be clearly and difliniSJy 
transferred into the Mind of another. But now our 
complex Ideas, which alone are capable of this kind 
of Defcripfion, being as we have faid nothing more, 
than different Combinations of fimple Ideas ; we 
then know and comprehend theM perfedty, when 
we know ^he feveral fimple Ideas of which thejr 
confifl, and can-fo put them together in our Minds, 
as is necefTary towards the framing of that peculiar 
Connexion, which gives every Idea it's diftin^ and 
proper Appearance. 

XXL Two Things are therefore re-" 
r^lire/ln\ cfuircd in every Definition. Firfl that 
DeJinhhn:to ^^ ^^6 Original Ideas, out of vrfiich the 

enumerate rbt - ^ ' 

Ideas, and complexonc is formed, be difliriftly enu- 

etplaln the ^ ^ ^ 

Manfur of j^eratcdr Secondly that the Order and* 
tlL^"^'' Manner, of combining them into one! 
Conception, be clearly explained* Where 
^ Definition htas thiefe RequUites, nothing is want-* 
ing to it.>s Perfeflion j becaufe every one who reads^ 
it, and undeiftands the Terms, . feeing at once what 
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Ideas he is to Join together, and alfo in what Plan- 
ner; can at pleafure form in his own Mind, the 
Complex Conception anfwering to the Term de- 
fined. Let us for inftance fuppofe the Word Square^ 
to ftand for that Idea, by which we reprefent to 
ourfelves a Figure, whofe Sides fubtend Quadrants 
of a circumfcribed Circle. The Parts of this Idea, 
are the Sides bounding the Figure. Thefe muft be 
four in Number, and all equal among themfelves, 
becaufe they are each to fubtend, a fourth Part of 
the fame Circle. But befides thefe component 
Parts, we muft alfo take notice of the Manner of 
putting them together, if we would exhibit the pre- 
cife Idea, for which the Word Square here ftands,. 
For four ^qual right Lines, any how joined, will 
not fubtend Quadrants of a circumfcribed Circh; 
A Figure with this Property, muft have it's Sides 
ftaiiding alfo at right Angles. Taking ih therefore 
this laft Confideration, refpefting the Manner of 
combining the Parts, thh Ide;f is fully defcribed, 
aA4 the Definition thereby rendered compleat. For 
a Figure bounded by ^ four equal Sides, joined to- 
gether at right Angles, has the Property required s 
and is moreover the only right-lined JFigure, to 
which that Property belongs. 

XXII. And now I imaffirie it will « 

o ** Hew we are 

be obvious to every one, in what Man- ^* proceed to 

arrtn/e at juft 

ridr we ought to proceed, in order to ^nd adefnat^ 
arrive at juft and adequate Dehnitn^ns. 

G 5 Firft 
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Firft we are to take an exa£i: View of the Idea to 
be defcribed, trace it to it's original Principles, and 
marJc the feveral fimple Perceptions, that enter into 
the Compofttion of it. Secondly we are to coniider 
the particubr Manner, in which thefe elementary 
Ideas are caml ined, in .order to the fiDraiing of that 
precife Conception, for which the Term we make 
life of ftanda. When this is done, and the Idea^ 
wholly unravelled, we have nothing more to do,^ 
than fairly tranfcribe the Appearance it makes to 
our own Minds. Such a Defcription,^ by diftindly. 
exhibiting the Order and Number of our primitive 
Conceptions^ cannot fail to excite at the fame time,, 
in the Mind of eveiy one that reads it, the complex. 
Idea refulting from them i and therefore attains the 
true and proper End of a Definition.. 


CHAP. VIL 

Of the CompofiHon and Refolution of our IdeaSy. 
and ibe Kules of Deftmiiott thence arifa^. 

J L rr^ HE Rule laid down in the fore- 
ingcuridea$, JL going Chapter is general, cxs-' 

<i;* proceed by < 

tf fuccejfi-ue tending to all poilibk Cafes $ and is in- 
tm ati.n. ^^^^ ^^^ ^ which aloac we can have 

Recourfe, where any Doubt or Difficulty ariics* It 

is 
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is not however neceffary, that we ihould praaifc it 
in every particular Inftance. Many of our Ideas 
are extremely complicated, inlbmuch that to enu* 
jnerate all the fimple Perceptions, out of which thejr 
are formed, would be a very troublefome and tedioua 

Work* For this Reafon, Logicians have eftablifhed 
certain compendious Rules of defining, of which it 
may not be amifs here to give ibme Accounts But 
in order to the better underftanding of what foUows,. 
it will be ncceflary to obferve, that these is a cer-- 
tain Gradation in the Corapofition of our Ideas*. 
The Mind of Man is very limited in it's Views^v 
and cannot take in a. great Number of. Objpdft at. 
once. We are therefore fain to prbceed by Steps, 
and make our fir ft Advances fubfervient to thofe: 
which follow* Thus in forming our complex No- 
tions, we begin at firft with but a few fimple Ideas^ 
fuch as we can manage with £afe, and unite tbem^ 
together into one. Conception.^ When* we are pro*^ 
vided with, a fufficient Stock of thefe, and have by 
Habit and Ufe. rendered them familiar to our Minds,, 
they become the component Parts of otheiL Ideas ftill 
more complicated^ and form what we may call a^ 
fecond Order of compound Notions^ This Froce& 
as is evident, may be continued to any degree o£ 
Compofition we pleafe,. mounting from one Stage. 
to another^ and enlarging the dumber, of Combi^ 

nations, 

G & n- BvT 
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II. But now in a Series of this kind^ 
tbu'ch]Tb^ whoever would acquaint himfelf per- 
ZL^^al f^^»^ ^'* ^he laft and higheft ©rcfcr 
'vmnce gtadtu of Ideas, frnds it Hiuch the moft expe* 

alrf through ^ * 

dfhhejevctai ditious Mcthod, to procecd graduaB}r 
throHgb all t&e intennediate Steps. Tor 
iTas be to take any very compounded Idea to pieces^ 
shd'withottt regard' to the feveral' Clafi^s of (knple 
Perceptions, tlfat have already be«n formed into dw 
ftinft Combinations, break it at once into it's origi- 
nal Principles, the Numbei* would be fo great, as 
perfed^Iy to confound the Imagination, and over- 
come the utmoft Reach and Capacity of the Mind. 
When we fee a prodigious Multitude of Men, jum- 
bled together in Crowds, without Order, or any 
regular Pofition, we find it impoiEble to arrive at 
an exaft Knowledge of their Number. . But if they 
are formed into feparate Bstttahons, and fo ftationed, 
as to fall within the leifurcly Survey of the Eye \ by 
viewing' them fucceflively and in order, we come^to 
asi eafy and certain Determination. It is the fame 
in our complex Ideas. When the original Percep- 
tfons, out of which they are framed, are very nu- 
merous ; it is not enough that we take a View of 
them in loofe and fcattered Bodies. We muft form 
them into diftin£): Clafler^ and unite thefe Clafles in 
a jtiift and orderly Manner^ before we can arrive at 

a true- 
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a true Itnowtedge- of the compound Notices refult-' 
ing from them. 

III. This gradual Progrels of the 
Mind 'to its compouiid Notions, thro' fZs ought' f' 
a Variety of intermirfiate Steps, plain- .t^^LT;^^ 
ly points out the manner of C€mdu£ting jj>w a tike. 
the Definitions, by which thefc No- 
tions arc conveyed into the Minds of others. For 
as the Series begins 'Witfa flmple and eafy Combina- 
tions, and advances through a Succeflion of diffe- 
rent Orders, riling one above another in the De- 
gree of Coqipofition ; it is evident, that in a 
Train of Definitions expreifing thefe Ideas, a like 
Gradation is to be obferved* Thus the complex ' 
Ideas of the loweft Order, can no otherwife be de- 
fcribed, than by enumerating the fimple Ideas out of 
which they are made, and explaining the manner of' 
their Union. But then in the fecond, or any fuc« 
ceeding Order ^ as they are formed out of thofe gra«^ 
dual Combinations, that conflitute the inferior 
ClafTes, it is not necelTary in defcribing them, to 
mention one by one, all the fimple Ideas of which 
they confift. They may be more diflinftly and 
briefly unfolded, by enumerating the compound 
Ideas of a lower Order, from whofe Union they 
refult, and which are all fuppofed to be already 
known, in Confequence of previous Definitions.* 
Herethcnr k i^, that* the Logical Method ofdcfi-v 

ning 
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nlng takes Place y which that we may the better 
underftand, I (hall explain fomewhat more particu- 
larly, the feveral Steps and Gradations of the Mind, 
in compounding its Ideas, and thence deduce that 
peculiar Form of a Definition, which Logicians- 
have thought fit to eftabli/h. 

IV. All the Ideas we ceceive, frona 
^IcblL^ the feveral Objeas of Nature that fur- 
Mirtd proceeds i^Qy^d us, rcprcfcnt diftinft Individuals^ 

from farttcU' * ^ , 

hr. to general Thefe Individuals when compared to- 
gether,, are found in certain Particulars 
to refemble. Hence by collefling the refemblin^ 
Particulars into one Conception, we form the No- 
tion of a Species. And here let it be obferved, that 
this laft Idea is lefs complicated, than that by which- 
we repirefent an^r of the particular Objeds contain- 
ed under it. For the Idea of the Species excludes 
the Peculiarities of the feveral Individuals, and re- 
tains only fuch Properties as are common to thenv 
an. Again,, by comparing feveral Species together^, 
and obferving their Refemblance,, we form the. Idea. 
of a Genus ; where in the fame maimer as before,, 
the Compofuion is kflcned, becaufe we leave out 
what is peculiar to the feveral Species compared,, 
and retain only the Particulars wherein they agree. . 
It is cafy to, conceive the Mind, proceedirig thus. 
from one Step to another, and advancing through. 
lU feveral Clafies of general Notions^, until at laft. 

it 
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k comes to the higheft Genua of all> denoted by 
the Word Beings where the bare Idea of Exiftencc 
is only concerned. 

V. In this Procedure we fee the 
Mind, unraveling a complex Idea^ and oftbtMindim 
txacing it in the afcending Scale, from J.^^.^^'^f, 
greater to lefs Degrees of Compofition, " a<^ances 
until it terminatesL in one fimple Per- firent Orders 
caption. If now we take the Series the ' "'** 
contrary Way, arid beginning with the laft or high- 
eft Genus, carry our View downwards, thro' all 
the inferior Genera and Species, quite, to. the Indi- 
viduals 5 we ihall thereby arrive at a diftincfl Appre- 
benfion, of the Condu<5l of the Undetftanding in 
compounding its Ideas. For in the feveral Clafles 
of our Perceptions, the higheft in the Scale, is for 
the moft part made up of but a few fimple Ideas^ 
fuch as the Mind can' take in and furvey with Eafe. 
This firft general Notion, vihtn branched out Into 
the different Subdivifions contained under it, has 'n\ 
every one of them fomething peculiar, by which 
they are diftinguifhed among ihemfelves j infomuch 
that in defcending from the Genus to the Species, 
we always fuperadd fome new Idea,' and thereby 
cncreafe the Degree of Compofition. Thus the*. 
Idea denoted by the Word Figure^ is of a very ge- 
neral Nature, and compqfed of but few fimp^, 
Perceptions^ as implying no more than Space every 

where 
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where bounded. But if we deiceftd faither, aiul 
Confider the Boundaries of this Space, as that they 
may be either Lines or Surfaces, we fall* into the 
feveral Species of Figure. For where the Space is 
bounded by one or more Surfaces, we give it the 
Name of a foltd Figure 5 but where the' Boundaries 
are Lines, it is called a plain Figure. 

VL In this View of things it is evi- 
Hb^Sf^cia ^^^^i ^hat the Species is formed by fu- 
>*^^ ^- peradding a new Idea to the . Genus. 
fptcifick nif" Here for inftance the Genus is circum- 
Otnus. Icribed apace. If now to this we fu- 

peradd the Idea of a Circumfcription: 
by Lines, we frame the Notion of that Species of 
Figures which are called plain ; but if we concciVe 
the Circumfcription to be by" Surfaces, we have the 
Species of folid Figures. • This faperadded Idea is* 
called the fpecifick Difference^ not ohljr as it ferves 
to divide the Species from the Genusj but becaufe 
being different in all the feveral Subdivifions, we 
thereby alfo diftinguifli the Species one from another.' 
And as it is likdwife* that Conception, which by 
being joined to the general Idea, 'compleats^ the No-' 
tion of the Species ; hence it is plain, that the Ge-' 
nus 9^tii fpecifick Difference ^ are to be confidered atf 
the proper and conftituent Parts of the Species. If 
We trace the Prbgrefe of this Mind ftill farther, an* 
obfervc it advancing tiiro* ftc inferior Species, we^ 
• *"•'. fhall 
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Ihailfind its numner of proceeding to be always 
the fame. For every lower Species, is formed by 
fuperadding feme new Idea» to the Species next 
above it i infomuch that in this defcending Sode of 
our Perceptions, the Underflsnding pafies thro' dif-? 
ferent Orders of complex Notions, which become 
more and more complicated at every Step it take8# 
Let us refume here for inftanoe, the Species of plain 
Figures; They imply no more than Space bounded 
by Lines. But if we take in an additional Confide-r 
ration of the Nature of thefe Lines, as whethei; 
they are Right or Curvfs^ we fall into the Subdivifi-» 
ons of plain Figure, diftinguifhed by the Names of 
ReSiilinear^ Curvilinear^ and Mixtilinear. . 

VIL And here we are^ to obferve, , 
that tho' plain Figures, when coniider- jindinaUtb9^ 

1 /• 1 i» -r* I 1 inferior Ste-. 

ed as one of thofe Branches that come det, byjuperm 
under the Notion of Figure in general, fpeeifick ^Dij^ 
take the Name of a Species; yet com- ^^areJclnL 
pared ^ith the ClafTe^ of Curvilinear, 
Redihnear, and MixtilinesUr, into which they them^^ 
felves may be divided, they really become a Genus^ 
of which the before-mentioned Subdivifions confti-* 
tute the feveral Species. Thefe Species, in the fame 
manner as in the Cafe of plain and iblid Figures, 
confift of the Genus and fpecifick Difference a^ 
their conftituent Parts. For in the Curvilinear^ 
Kind, the Curvity of the Lines bounding the Fi-^ 

gwre^*^ 


gure, makes what is called the fpecifick Difference ^ 
to which if we join the Genus, which here is plaiir 
Figure, or Space circumrcribed by Lines, we hare 
all that is neceflary towards compleating the No- 
tion of this Species. We are only to take Notice, 
that this laft Subdiriflon, having two Genera above 
k, vi%. flein Figure ^ and Figure' in general ; the 
Genus joined with the fpecifick Difference, in order 
to conftitute the Species of Curvilinear Sy is that 
which lies neareft to the faid Species. It is the No* 
tion of plain Figure, znd not of Figure in general, 
that joined with the Idea of Curvity^ makes up the 
complex Conception of Curve- Hned Figures. For 
in this dcfcending Scale of our Ideas ; Figure inge-- 
ral^ plain Figurcsy Chrve-linei Figures, the two 
jfirfl: are confidered as Genera in refpeft of the thirrf; 
and the fecund in order, or that which (lands next to 
the third, is called the neareji Genut. Btit now as it 
is this fecond Idea, which joined with the Notion of 
Curviiy, forms the Species of Curve- lined Figures ;, 
k is plain, that the third or laft Idea in the Series, 
is nude up of the nearejl Genus and fpecifick Diffe- 
rence* This Rule holds invariably, however far the 
Series is continued ; becaufe in a Train of Ideas 
thus fucceeding one another, all that precede the 
laft, are confidered as fo many Genera in refpedl: 
of that laft, and the laft itfelf is always formed, by 
fupcradding the fpecifick Difference to the Genus 
ixext it. 

vm. hrrs 
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VIII. Here then we have an urn- «^ jj^^ ^^- 
verfkt©tfcrfption, applicable to all our *" liMvidual 

' ^ ^"^ -» rr compofed of 

ideas of whjateyer kind, from the high- tbtiowe/tspe^ 
eft Genus t6 the.. lo weft Species. For ZrUk^wffe^ 
taking them in order.down wards from ^""^ 
the faid general Idea, they efery where confift of 
the Genus ^roximumy and Differentia fpecifica^ as 
Logicians love to exprcfs themfelves- But when wc 
come to the loweft Species of all, comprehending 
under it only Individuals, the fuperadded Idea, by^ 
which thefe Individuals are diftinguiftied one from 

another, no longer takes the Name of the fpecifiek 
Difference. For here it fervcs not to denote diflinO; 
Species, hut meerJy a Variety of Individuals, each 
of which having a particular Exiftence of its own, 
is therefore numerically different from every other 
of the fame Kind. And hence it is, that in this 
laft Cafe, Logicians chufe to call the fuperadded 
Idea, by the Name of the numerical Difference > in- 
fomuch that as the Idea of a Species, is made up of 
the neareji Genus 2caA fpectfick Difference j fo the 
Idea of an Individual, confifts of the lowefi Species 
and numerick Difference. Thus the Circle is a 
Species of Curve-lined Figures, and what we call 
the loweji Species^ as comprehending under it only 
Individuals, Circles in particular are diftinguiflied 
from one another by the Length and Pofition of 
their Diameters. The Length therefore and Pofi- 
tion of the Diameter of a^ Circle, is what Logicians 

call 
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tall the numerical Difference ; becaufe thefe being 
given, the Ctrcle itfelf may be defcribed, and an 
Individual thereby conftituted. 

IX. And thus we have endeavour*' 
foa..w one «d to ttacc, in the belt manner we are 
^T^liT/and ^^^^^ *« Progrefs of the Mind in cx)m- 
pafs thro* the pounding its Ideas. It begins we fee 

fame Jueceffiin ^ ^ o , 

Gradations a' with the moft general Notions, which 

Ideas^ confifting of but- a few fimple Notices; 

are eafily combined and brought to- 

* ■ 

^cther into one Conception. Thence it proceeds to 
the Spcscies comprehended under this general Idea^ 
and thefe are farmed by joining together the Genu$ ^ 
9Sid fpecifick Difference. And as it ofteii' happens^ 
that thefe Species may be ftill farther fubdivided, and 
run on in a long Series of continued 6radatf6n$, 
producing various Orders of compound Perceptions^ 
fo all thefe feveral Orders, are regularly and fuc- 
Ceffively formed, by annexing in every Step, the 
fpecifick Difference to the neareft Genus. When by 
this Method of Procedure, we are Come to th^ 
loweft Order of all ; by joining the Species and hu- 
fnerick Difference^ we frame the Ideas of Individuals, 
And here the Series neceflarily terminates^ becaufe 
it is impoflible any farther to bound or limit our 
Conceptions. This View of the CompoTition of 
our Ideas, reprefenting their conftituent Parts in 
every Step of the Progreffion> naturally points out 

the 
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tbe true and gehuine Form of a Definition. For at 
Definitions are no more, than Defcriptions of th« 
Weas, for which the Terms defined ftand j and as 
Ideas are then deficribed, when we enumerate di- 
ftinaiy and in Order, the Parts of which they con- 
fift } it is plain, that by making our Definitions fol- 
Ipw one another, according to the natural Train of 
wr Conceptions, they will be fubjea to the fame 
£ul$s, and keep pace with the Ideas they dci 
fcribe. 

X. As therefore the firft Order of 
our compound Notions, or the Ideas D.jhi'tZt' 
that conftitute the highfcft Genera, in oi^rnJcZ 
tbe different Scales, of Percepti<m, are '*'"*' 
formed, by uniting together a certain Number of 
of fiwple Notices j fo the Tenm expreflmg tbefe 
Genfcra, arr defined, ^ tnumerating thp fin^e JV5»- 
iictsfo cmbined. And as the Spedes comprehended 
under any Genus, or the complex Ideas of the fe- 
cond Order, arifc from ftperadding ; the fpecifio 
Diff(pr<j|ice, to the fiMd,gw«ral Idea? fo the De, 
finJtion of the Names .^f the Species, is ahfolvedy 
in a Detail ff the Jdfas of th fptcific Diffaemu^ 
tanw£f44 mik tk« Term of th«Ge»us.. Fax tive.G*» 
Jfw having b<en before defined, the Term by whicl> 
it is fjfprefled, ftands for a known Idea, and majr 
«hpr«f9r«j^e.iiitr9ducc4 iato aU fubfequent De^. 

tions. 
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fionS) in the fame manner as the Namds of flmple 
Perceptions. It will now I think be AifHciently ob« 
vious, that the Definitions of all the fucceeding Or^ 
ders of compound Notions, will every where con- 
iift, ^tbe Term of the nearejl Genus^ joined wi/h an 
Enumeration of the Ideas that conjiitute the fpecific 
Difference \ and that the Definition of Individuals, 
wute% the Name of the loweji Species y with the Terms 
iy which wt exprefs the Ideas of the numerick Dif-m 
ference. 

XL Herb then we have the true 
Metbcd^of^de^ and propcr Form of a Definition, in all 
f.lvi ^iSf *« y^nous Orders of Conception. This 

is that Method of Defining, which is 
commonly called Logical^ and which we fee is perfefl 
in it's kind, inafmuch as it prefents a full and ade- 
quate Defcription of the Idea, for which the Term 
defined flands. There are flill two Things worthy 
of Obfervation, before we take leave of this Subjed. 
Firft that the very Frame and Contexture of thefe 
Definitions, points out the Order in which they 
ought to follow one another. For as the Name of 
the Genus is admitted into a Defcription, only in 
confcquence of it's having been before defined ; it is 
evident, that we muft pafs gradually, through all 
the different Orders of Conception. Accordingly^ 
Logicians lay it down as a Rule, that we are to 

begin 
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liegtn sdways with the higheft Genus, and cany ott 
3the Series of Definitions regularly, through all the 
intermediate Genera and Species, quite down to the 
Individuals. By this means our Defcriptions keep 
pace with our Ideas, and pafs through the fame fuc- 
ceflive Gradatbns; infomuch that the Perufal o( 
them, tnuft excite thofe Ideas in the Underftanding 
of another, in the very Order and Manned, ia 
*which they are put together by the Mind, in it's 
imiform Advances from iimple to the moil compli- 
cated Notions. Now this is the true and proper End 
^f Defining^ and indeed the higheft Perfedion of 
that Art. 

XII. There is yet another Thins 
to be obferved on this Head, namely ; s/e to alt 
tthat the Form here- prefcribed, is ap- fJ^nZpoble 
plicable to all Words whatfoever, ca- %J^ ^^'^^ 
pable of a Definiticxn. For as every 
Term we ufe, muft denoe fome Idea, either ge« 
jieral or particular ; and as all our complex Notions, 
relating to both thefe Claffes of Pei ception, from the 
iiigheft Genus, quite down to the Individuals, come 
within the Rule^ of Defcription here given ; it is 
evident, that this particular Manner of unfoldmg an 
Idea, may be extended to all the poffible com- 
plex Conceptions, we can conned with our Words. 

By the Rules thetefore of this Method, Definitions 

jBiay 
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tnay be supplied, to all Terms ftandiog for cooiplex 
Ideas ; and as thefe^by what we have fhewn at large 
in the two foregoing Chapters', are the only definable 
Articles of Speech ; it necefiarily follows, that the 
Directions here ^iven are univerfal, extend taafi 
particular Inftances, and are alike applicable in all 
Languages. And thus at length, we have not only 
deduced, that peculiar Forni of a Definition which 
obtains among Logicians, 'but Ihewn it alfo to i)e 
perfedl in it's kind, and to take in the whole Com^ 
pafs of Language. 
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LOGICK. 

BOOK II. 

Of Judgment or Intuition. 


CHAP. I. 

Of tbt Grounds of human Judgment, 

I. T T THEN the Mind is furnifhed 


Intuitiw re* 


With Ideas, it's next Step ia fptat tbe^t 

the Way to Knowledge is, the com- twtn ew u 

paring thefe Ideas together, in order to f^^' ^t^/^w. 

judge of their Agreement or Difagrec- medUuijperm 
ment. In this joint View of our Ideas, 
if the Relation is fucb, as to be immediately dif- • 

H covaable 
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covcrablc by the bare Infpeflion of the Mind; the 
Judgments thence obtained are called intuitivfy f#om 
a Word that denotes to loot at : for in this Caie, a 
mere Attention to the Ideas ^compared, fuffices to 
let us fee, how far they are conneded or disjoined. 
Thus, that tbi JKhole- U gr4ater than- any ef h't 
PartSy is an intuitive Judgment, nothing more bet- 
ing required to convince us of it's Truth, than an 
Attention to the Ideas of JVhole ^nd Part. And 
this too is the Reafon, why we call the A£t of the 
Mind forming thefe Judgments, /w-Zw/V/^^i as it is 
indeed no more, than ^ an immediate Perception of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of any two Ideas. 
-. ^ . II. But here it is to be obferved, 

€nd reftimtd^ that our Knowledge of this kind, re- 

the Ground of ° 

Jud^ng aiu fpefls only our Ideas, and ^he Relatiohs 
between them j and therefore can ferve 
only as a Foundation to fuch Reafonings, as are 
employed in inveftigating thefe Relations. Now it 
fo happens, that many of our Judgments are con- 
verfant about Fads, and the real Exiftence of 
Things, which cannot be traced by the bare -Con- 
templation of our Ideas. It does not follow, be« 
caufe I have the Idea of a Circle in my Mind, that 
therefore a Figure anfwering to that Idea, has a real 
Exiftence in Nature. I can form to myfelf the No- 
tion of a Centaur J or golden Mountain, but never 
imaging on that > account, that either of them exifl. 

What 
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"What then are the Grounds of our Judgment in re- 
lation to Fa£ls? I anfwer thefe two: Experience 
and Tejiimony.^ By Experience we are informed of 
the Exiftcnce of the feveral ObjcSs which furround 
us, and operate upon our Senfes. Tejiimony is of a 
\vider Extent, and reaches not only to Objefts be- 
yond the prefent Sphere of our Obfervation, but alfo 
to Faiis and Tranfaftions, which being now paft, 
and having no longer any Exiftence, could not 
without this Conveyance, have fallen under our ' 
Cognizance. 

III. Here then we have three Foun-' ^ ' ' 

Three Fiun^ ; 

dations of human Judgment, from which ^amm rf bu - • 

man Judg- 

the whole Syftem of our Knowledge, mert^s-.z, 
may with Eafe and Advantage be de- ]L Gr^und'of] 
duced. Firft /«f«///d«. Which refpeSs -^^^i^^l,^^ 
our Ideas themfelves, and their Rela- ' 
tions, and is the Foundation of that Species of Rea^*" 
foning, which we call Dtmonjlration. For what- 
ever is deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by a 
clear and conneSed Series of Proofs, is faid to be" 
demohftrated, and produces abfolute Certainty in ' 
the Mind. Hence the Knowledge obtained in this 
manner, is what we properly term Science ; becaufe 
in every Step of the Procedure, it carries it's own 
Evidence along with it, and leaves no room for 
Doubt or Hefitation. And what is highly worthy 
of Notice', as the -Truths- of this Clafs* exprcfs the 
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Relations between our Idea$, and the fame Relati- 
ons muft ever and invariably fubfift between the 
fame Ideas, our Dedu£lions in the Way of Science^ 
conftitute what we call eternal^ necefiary, and im- 
mutable Truths. If it be true that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts^ it muft be fo unchangeably ^ 
becaufe the Relation of Equality being attached to 
the Ideas themielves, muft ever intervene where the 
fame Ideas are compared. , Of this Nature are all 
the Truths of natural Religion, Morality, and Ma- 
tbematicks, and in general, whatever may be ga- 
thered from the bare View and Confideration of our 
Ideas. 

IV. The fecond Ground of human 
^UCrm^'of Judgment is Experience i from which 
^JdJ^rftbe w« i"f«' *^ Exiftence of thofc Objeas 
Pflwr* and ^2X furround us, and fall under the 

S^uahttti of ' 

S9dits» immediate Notice of our Seafes. When 

we fee the Sun, or caft our Eyes to- 
wards a Building, we not only have Ideas of-thefe 
ObjeAs within purfelves, but afcribe to them a real 
Exiftence out of the Mind. It is alfo by the In- 
formation of the Senfes, that we judge of the Qua- 
lities of Bodies} as when we fay that Snow is 
white. Fire hot, or Steel hard. For as we are 
whdly umacquainted with the internal Stru^ure^and 
Conftitution of the Bodies that produce'thefe Senfa- 
tions in us, nay and are unable to trace any Con* 
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iie£^ion between that Structure and the Senfations 
themfelves, it is evident, that We build our Judg* 
ments altogether upon Obfervation, afcribing to 
Bodies fuch Qualities, as are anfwerable to the Per- 
ceptions they excite in us. But this is not the only 
Advantage derived from Experience, for to that too 
are we indebted, for all our Knowledge regarding 
the Co-exiftence of fenfible Qualities in Objeds, and 
the Operations of Bodies one upon another. Ivory 
for inftance is hard and elaftic ; this we know by 
£xperience, and indeed by that alone. For being 
altogether Strangers to the true Nature both of £la- 
fiicity and Hardnefs, we cannot by the bare Con- 
templation of our Ideas determine, how far the one 
necefiarily implies the other, or whether there may 
not be a Repugnance between them. But when we 
obferve them to exift both in the fame Obje£l, we 
are then afiured from Experience, that they are not 
incompatible; and when we alfo find, that a Stone 
is hard and not elaftic, and that Air tho' elaftic rs 
not hard, we alfo conclude upon the fame Fouih- 
dation, that the Ideas are not neceftarily conjoined^ 
but may exift feparately in different Objefts. In 
like manner with regard to the Operations of Bodies 
one upon another, it is evident, that our Know* 
ledge this way, is all derived from Obfervatiom 
Aqua Regta diifolves Gold, as has been found by 
frequent Trial, nor is there any other Way of aiv 
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riving at the Difcovery. Naturalifts may tdl us if 
they pleafe, tliat the Parts of A^ua Regia are of a 
Texture apt to infinuate between the Corpufcies of 
Cold, and thereby loofen and (hake them afunden 
If this is a true Account of the Matter, I believe 
jt will notwithftanding be allowed, that our Con- 
jecture in regard to the Conformation of the& 
Bodies, is deduced from the Experiment, and not 
the £xperim,ent from the Cot^e£lure. It was not 
from any previous Knowledge of the intimate Stru- 
^ure of Jjtw Hfgia and GoUj and the Aptneft of 
their Parts to ad; or be aCted upon, that we came 
hy the- CoQcIufion abovemsntioned* . The incemal 
Conftitutionof Bodies is in a manner wholly iut^ 
•l^nown to us, and could we even furmotmt this 
.Difficulty, yet as the Separation of the Parts of 
Gold, implies fpmething like an a6Uve Force in the 
Menftruum^ and we are unable to {:onccive how it 
^comes to be poffeffed of this Aftivity ; the -EfFei^ 
-fliuft be owned to .be altogether beyond our Com- 
j)rehenGon. But when repeated Trials bad once 
confirmed it, infomuch that it was admitted as an 
,eftablifhed Truth in natural Knowledge, \t was 
then eafy for Men, to fpin out Theories of their 
^own Invention, and contrive fuch a Stru6lure qf 
,Piirts,. both {<^r Golfl .2^Qd jf^ua Regia, as would 
.beft ferve, to explain the Phenomenon, upon, the 
J'fincjples pf . that Syfteoi pf Philofopi^y ihey.had 
^ adopted. 
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udoptad. I iitight eafil^ fhew frdm innumerable 
other Infia^ces, how much our Knowledge^ of the 
nxutuai AQion of Bodies, depends upon ' Ob£erva». 
tion. "rhc Bite of a Viper wiH ktlL Plants are fome 
iklutary^ others noxious. Fire diiTolves one Body 
and hardens another. Thefe are Truths generally 
IcnowH) nor is it kfs evident, that we owe their 
Difcovcty wholly to Experience. 

V. Akp hence it is eafy to accounts 
for what to fomc Writers 4ias appeared ' ^j^f/ *iJ^i 
^ ¥ttf great Paradok ; that many- of %J^^P^^^ 
the moft knportant Invttitions in hii- GfMc^^ 
fnan Life^ have takeri tbetr Rife from 
ChftAce, and inftead of doming outof the Srhools of 
i^lofophers, ar^e for the iftoft part a(bribed to Men 
of no Figure in the Commoti wealth ^f Learn ia^ 
Sowing, Planting, the Ufe of the Compafs, and 
fiich like, are not Dedu3ions of human Reafon^ 
but Difcoveries which owe (heir Birth to Obferra*- 
tion and Trial. No wonder therefore, if. tbefe In^ 
^emions derived their Beginning, from fuch as be* 
uig engaged in the adive amd bufy Scenes of Life^ 
Avere more in the Way of thofe Experiments, which 
lead to Difcoveries of this Nature* An4 here, ad 

> 

the particular Cailingfr and Profeffions of Men, ancf 
pfr-times Chance, iias a: great Afoendant, it needa 
0ot foem ftrange, if fome of the moft ufis&il Arts 
in Society, appear to have had an origHuil purely 
cafual. 
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VI. From what has been (aid it is 
evident, that as Intuition is the Foun- 
dation of what we call fcientifical 
Knowledge, fo is £:»perience of natu^ 
raL For this laft, being wholly taken 
up with the Obje&s of Senfe, or thofe 
Bodies that conftitute the natural World : and their 
Properties, as far as we can difcover them^ being to 
be traced only by a long and painful Series of Ob- 
fervations s it is apparent, that in order to improye 
this Branch of Knowledge, we muft betake ourfelircs 
to the Method of Tiial and Experiment* Accord- 
ingly we find, that while this was negleiftcd, little 
Advance was made in the Philofophy of Nature; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding, has enriched the 
prefent Age, with many valuable Difcoveries ; in- 
fomuch that natural Knowledge, in AUufion to the 
Foundation on which it ftands, has been very aptly 
called Experimental Philofophy. 

\l\. But tho\ Experience, is. what 
we may term the immediate Founda- 
tion of natural Knowledge, yet with 
refpedl to particular Perfons, its Influ-* 
ence is very narrow and confined. The 
Bodies that furround us are numerous, 
many of them lie at a great Diftance, 
and fome quite beyond our Reach. Life too is 
Ihort, and fo crouded with Cares, that but little 

Time 
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Time is left for any finglc Man, to employ himw 
felf in unfolding the Myfteries of Nature, Hence 
it is neccflaiy, to admit many Things upon the Te- 
fiimony of others, which by this means becomes 
the Foundation of a great Part of our Knowledge 
of Body. No Man doubts of the Power of Jqua 
Regia. to diflblvc Gold, tho* perhaps he never him- 
felf made the Experiment* In thefe therefore and 
fuch like Cafes, we judge of the.Fafts,and Opera- 
tions of Nature, upon the mere Ground of Tefti- 
mony» However, as we can always have Recourfe 
to Experience, where any Doubt or Scruple ariies,^ 
this is juftLy confidered as the true Foundation of 
natural Philofophy ; being indeed the ultimate Sup- 
* port upon which our AfTent refts^ and whereto we 
appeal when the hig^eft Degree of Evidence is re* 
quired. 

VIII. But there are many Fafts^ 
that will not allow of an Appeal to the VbeGrounT'cf 
Sehfes, and in this Cafe Teftimony is ^^J^,^ 
the true and only Foundation of our 
Judgments. AH- human A fliona of whatever Kind, 
when confidered' as already paft, are of the Nature 
here defcribed ; becaufe having noW no longer any 
Exiftence, both the Fails themfelves, ^d the Gir-^ 
cumftances attending them, can be known only 
•from thd Relations of foch, as had fiifficient Op- 
portunities' t^f iamvihg- at the Truth, TeJIimnf 
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tber^oriris juflly uconnted a. thii-d ^oot^ of -hip 
mail Jmigment j and as from tbe other two we hav4 
isdkiccd fiiftfi'^ei and naturei I^iiowJedge^ fo may 
Ve from this derive hifioricai } by which I, would 
Ire underAdod to mnn^ not merely a Knowledge 
of the civil iTranfa£Hofis of Sratu- and Kflr^doms^ 
buti of all FaSs winfoevec, wdfci* Tcftimony is 
lhe>ultiniatc Foandation of our Belief. 

IX. Before I conclude this Cbap- 
Cp,rMhn<f tcr, it will be neccOary to obferve i 
'^m,',f'a~ *''^* **"' ^^ fccond Operation of tlw 
u':dtd icyiMd MitwJ properly fpeaking, extends not 
beyond iiituiltve Perceptions, yet Logi- 
cians have not confined themfelves to fo ftrift a 
View of it ; but calling it by the Name Judgmenti ' 
riicrcby denote all AQa of the MimJy' where ool; 
tvro Ideas are compared, without the immediate 1d« 
lerpofition or a third. For when the Miiiid joins' oi 
fcparates 1*9 Id«a5> tho' perhaps this is ^ofte,' ib 
Confequence of -a Train of previous Realising i 
yet if ths Undeiflanding proceeds upon eftabliihed 
■N„i.;™io i"itlioitt attending, to that Train of Rea- 
^cteitninatiQus afe ftiU conlidered^as Ad$ 
it> TIjus that God ereatid thi Univtrfe^ 
't accountable fer their jiiliansy axe fre» 
itioned by LogLctana, as. Inftances of tlKt 
igi Apd. yet it i& a{ipareiit,;tb:^tlief(} 


Jtttuf tir^ r n^ ^^t it requities niuch Exercife of 
4iie Iteafoning. Faculty, before a' Man can trace their 
-CbAneflion, with the Perceptions^ of that Nam?* 
-X coidd in the iame manner eafiiy fliew^ that eve^ 
^ur Jpudgcnents of Experience and TelUmoiijr, wheii 
^rfued Ux their Source, <ieme all their Fewer v£ 
Perfuafion;, from being linked with intuitiye Truiba* 
fiut I JhaJI wave this Enquiry for the prefent^^ as 
innng of a Nature too fubtile for a Work of ttli*^ 
kind, Tlve Remark icfelf however was needful 
as well to. illuftrate the proper Diflin&ion betweea 
the Powers of the Underftanding, as to explain the 
Reafon, wiiy ia this Part of Logick, we extend 
ti)& fecond Operation of the Mind, beyond thofc 
Limits, thai in Stridnefe of Speech beiong to iu 
het us^now proceed to confidcr a little more par^ 
ticularly,. the Na^^e siiid Variety of thefe' qM 
Judgments. 
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ing them according to theRefuIt of it'»P«rceptioii9^. 
Vfe call it Judgtmnt \ but when our Judgments are 
put into Words, they then bear the Name of Pro^ 
pofithns. A Propofition therefore is a Sentence ex- 
preffing fome Judgment of the Mind> ivhereby two 
or more Ideas are affirmed to agree or difiigree* 
Now as our Judgments include at leaft two Ideas, 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the other, fo 
jnuft a Propofition have Terms anfwering to thefe 
Ideas. The Idea of which we affirm or deny, and 
of courfe the Term expreffing that Idea, is called 
the Subje^ of the Propofition. The .Idea affirm^ 
or denied, as alfo the Term anfwering it, is called 
iiit Predicate. Thus in the Propofition, God is em^ 
nipoUnt : God is the Subjefl:, it being of him that 
we affirm Omnipotence s znd omnipotent is the Pre- 
dicate, becaufe we affirm the Idea expreiTed by that 
Word to belong to God. 

II. But as in Propofitions, Ideas are 
^ C^a, either joined or disjoined j it is not 
enough to have Terms expreffing thofe 
Ideas, unlefs we have sAfo fome Words to denote 
their Agreement or Difagreement. That Word in 
a Propofition, which conneds two Ideas together, 
is called the Copula ; and if a negative Particle be 
annexed, we thereby underftand that the Ideas are 
disjoined. The fukftantiv$ Verk^ is commonly 

nude 
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.made ufe of for the Copula^ as in the above^meiH 
tSoned Propofition, God is emnipcUht ; where is re* 
prefents the Copula, and fignifies the Agreement of 
the Ideas pf God and Omntpotence. But if we mean 
to feparate two Ideas s then, befides the fubftantiYe 
Verb, we muft alfo ufe fome Particle of Negation, 
to exprefs this Repugnance. The Propofition, Man 
is not perfeSf \ mzy ferve as an Example of this 
kind, where the Notion of PerfeHiony being re- 
moved from the Idea of Man^ the negative Particle 
not is inferted after the Copula, to fignify the Dif« 
agreement between the Subjed and Predicate* 

III. Every Proportion neceflarily 
confifts of thefe three Parts, but then j^fmn^x^ 
it is not alike needful that they be all ^^^^,'^, 
feverally exprefled in Words ; becaufe 
the Copula is often included in the Term of the 
Predicate, as when we fay, be fits \ which imports 
the fame as be is fitting. In the Latin Language, 
a fingle Word has often the Force of a whole Sen- 
tence. Thus ambulat is the fame, as ille eji amhu-- 
lans ; anrn^ as egofitmamafis^ and fb in innumerable 
other Inftances ; by which it appears, that we are 
not fo much to regard the Nutnber of Words in a 
Sentence, as the Ideas they reprefent, and the Man^ 
ner in which they are put together. For where- 
ever two Ideas are joined or disjoined in an Expref- 
£on, though of but a iingle Word, it is evident 

tha^ 
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Jjmt we Hs&e ft Sttl^ec^ Predicatfr, and Copula, and 
^: cronfe^nce a conifleat Propofitibn* < . ': 

■y .^ IV. Wh^w the Mind joius twa 

^«i Mgetive Ideas, we cdU it, an affirmatmt Judg*- 
^Y ©tent ; when it fqparates them, a n^ga^ 

fim \ and as aiiy two Ideas compared together, muft 
lieceflarily cither agree' qr not agree, it is evideiilv 
that all our Judgments fall uiider thefe two Divi*- 
fions. Hei^ce iikewife, the Propolitions exprei&ng 
thefe Judgments, are all either affirmative or nega<» 
tive. An. affirmative Propofition connefb the Pre*- 
dicate with the Subje^^ as a Stone is heavy ; a ne«> 
gative Propofition fcparates them, as God ii not the- 
Author of Evil, Affirmation therefore is the fame 
as joining two Ideas together, and this is done b]t 
means of the Copula. Negation on the coalnuy 
maxks a Repugnance between the Ideas Com^red^ 
in which Cafe a negative Partiiple muft bewailed in^ 
to fhew that the Conne&ion iacluded in the CopuMk 
does not take place* 

V. Aj^d hence we fee the Reaijeo) of ' 
gfttiw Far/ the Rule comnaqnly laid , down by Lon 
2^//Xi' &dzmy that in aU negative Propolis 
tiQ9s, the Negation ought to a&d the 
Copula^ For as the Copula, wfaen placed by iifidfy 
between the Subjed and the Predicate, mamfeftly 
binds them together ; it is evident, ihat in order to» 
tender, a f ropofitioa . negttive,, ^ Eartide of No-^ 
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pctioti muft enter it in fucb maimer, as to deflrov 
this Union. In a word» then only are two Ide^ 
disjoined in a Propoiition, when the negative Par- 
ticle may be fo referred to tlie Copiila, as to break 
|fae Affirmation included in k^ and undo that Coor 
neAton it would otherwife eftabliib. When we faj 
for inftance, No Man is ferfe3 ; take away the Ne- 
gation, and the Copula of itfelf, plainly unites th^ 
Ideas in the Propoiltion. But as this is the very 
Reverfe of what is intended, a negative Mark \% 
added, to fbew that this Union does not here take 
place. The Negation therefore, By dcftroying tli^ 
EiFed of the Copula, changes the very Nature of 
the Propofition, infomuch that inftead of binding 
two Ideas together^ it denotes their Separation. On 
the contrary in this Sentence; The Mantubo departs^ 
najt fram an upright Behaviour j is beloved of God : 
the Predicate beloved of Qody is. evidently affirmed o| 
the Suhjed an t^rigbt Man^ fo that notwithftanding 
the negative Particle^ ^e PropofitiojqL is ftiil affirma^ 
tive. The Reafon b plain; the Negation here af- 
fctSb, not the Copula, but making properly a Part of 
the Subject, ferves with other Terms in the Sen^ 
tence^ to form one. coo^plex Idea, of which thq 
Predicate beloved of God, is dire<5ily affirmeda Thif 
perhaps to fome may appear a mere Logical Refine- 
ment, contrived to juftify the Scholaftic Rule fojr 
4iftingui(hing between affirmarivc and negative ProK 
:i A li O pofuions. 
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pofitions. Bttt if it be confidered, that this Dit 
fiindion is of great Importance in Reafoning, and 

# 

cannot in many Cafes be made with Certainty, bjit 
by means of the Criterion here given, the Reader 
will fee fufficient Reafon for my taking fo much 
Pains to illuftrate it* 

^ , VI. Perhaps it mayftill appear a 

Horn A Copula ^ *^^ 

comes to be Mvftery, how a Copula can be faid to 

Part of * w- 

gaii'ut Pro- bc E Part of a negative Propolitron, 
^^ '*** whofe proper Bafinefs it is to disjoin 

Ideas. This Difficulty however will vani(h, if we 
call to mind, that every Judgment implies a direit 
Affirmation, and that this Affirmation alone makes 
the true Copula in a Propofition, But as our Affir- 
mations are of two kinds, viz* either of Agree- 
ment or of Difagrecment, between the Ideas com- 
pared ; hence there is alfo a twofold Expreffion of 
our Judgments. In the Cafe of Agreement, the 
Copula alone fuffices, becaufe it is the proper Mark 
whereby we denote an Indentity or Conjunction of 
Ideas. But where Perceptions difagrce, there we 
jnuft call rn a negative Particle ; and this gives us 
to underftand, that the Affirmation implied in the 
Copuk, is not of any Connexion between the Sub- 
jcft and Predicate, but of their mutual Oppofition 
and Repugnance. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Univerfal and Particular Propofttions. 

I. ririHE next conliderable Divifion 

X of Propofitions, is into uni^ -?'^'>t^* *^ 

^ ' Profjitnns 

verfal and particular. Our Ideas^ ac- »*'• univerfal 
cording to what has been already oh* ur. 
ferved in the firft Part, are aU fingular 
as they enter the Mind, and reprefent individual 
Objeds. But as by Abftra£lion we can render them 
univerfa], fa as to compr^end a whole Clafs of 
Things, and fometimes feveral Clafles at once; 
hence the Terms expreffing thefe Ideas, muft be in 
like manner univerfal. If therefore we fuppofe any 
general Term to become the Subjed of a Propo- 
fition, it is evident, that whatever is affirmed of the 
abftra£t Idea belonging to that Term, may be af- 
firmed of all the Individuals to which that Idea ex* 
tends. Thus when we fey Men are mortal y we 
confider Mortality, not as confined to one dt any 
Number of particular Men, but as what may be 
affirmed without Reftridion of the whole Species. 
By this means the Propofition becomes as general as 
the Idea which makes the Subje£l of it, and indeed 
derives it's Univerfality entirely from that Idea, be- 
ing more or lefs fo, according as this may be ex- 
tended 
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tended to more or fewer Individuals. But it is fur* 
ther to be obferved of thefe general Terms, that 
they fometimes enter a Propofition in tlieir full La- 
titude, as in the Example giv«n above ; and fome- 
times appear with, a Mark of Limitation. In this 
laft Cafe we are given to underftand, that tlie Pre« 
dicate agrees not to the whole univerial Idea, but 
only to a Part of it ; as in the Propofitionj fomg 
Men ere wife : for here Wifdom is not affirmed of 
every particular Man, but retrained to a few of the 
human'Species. : . i 

IL Now &om this diflEerent Appear* 

,Jn^^fa^ - ance of the general Idea, that coafti* 

s^ahp, ^"^^ ^ Subjoa of any Judgmcitf, 

.«|«>^' a ' arifes the Divifion of PTopoTuiionfi intp 

yfiriaiait. ' untviffal and particular. An uiuverfal 

Propofitioa is tha^ wherein the Sub- 
je£k is fome general Term^ taken in it's full Lati- 
tude, infomuch tiiat the Predicate agrees to all the 
Individuals comprehended under it, if it denotes a 
proper Species \ and to all the feveral Species, and 
^ tbelf Individuals, if it niarks an Idea of a higher 
Order. The Words all, every^ no^ nont^ ice* are 
the proper Signs of this Univerfality ^ and as they 
feldom &il to accompany general Truths, fo they 
are the moft obvious Criterion whereby to diftin- 
.guilh them. jfJl Jnimals have a Power 9/ beginning 
Motion. This is an univerfal Propofition i as ym 

know 
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know from the Word <?//, prefixed to the Subjeft 
Animaly which denotes that it muft be tkken in it's 
full Extents Hence the Power of beginning Mo- 
tion, may be affirmed of all the fev^ral Species of 
Animals ; as of Birds, Quadrupeds, Infects, Fifhes, 
" i^c. and of all the Individuals of which thefe diiFe- 
rent ClafTes confift, as of this Hawk, that Horfe^ 
and fo for others. 

III. A particular Propofition has in ^ 
like manner fome general Term for it's p^^uuilT 
Subjea, but with a Mark of Limita- ^ha^^ Sf^ 

J ^ itntverjai Sub* 

don added, to denote, that the Fredi- >^ appean 
, cate agcees only ^ to fome of the Indivi- e/Umitatim. 
duals compreb^ided uoder a Species^ or 
,to ooe or more, of the Species belonging to any 
Genus, and not to the whole oniverfal Idea. Thus, 
Some St$nes are header than Irw ; S&me Men have 
an uncommon Share of Prudence. In the laft of tliefc 
Propofitions, the Subjedt fome Men^ implies only a 
certain Number of Individuals, comprehended under 
a fingk Species. In the former, where the Subje£i; 
is a Genus, that extends to a great Variety of di- 
Oin& ClaiTes, fome Stones may not only imply, any 
Number of particular Stones, but alfo feveral whole 
Species of Stones ^ inafmuch as there may be not a 
few,^ with the Property there defcribed. Hence we 
fee, that a Propofition does not ceaie to be particCi- 
. lar, by tlie ^re4i^ate'$ agrepiog to a whole Spede^, 
i I../ unlefi 
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unlcfs that Species fingly and diftinftly conlldered, 
makes alfo the Subjeft of which we affirm or deny. 
For if it belongs to fome Genus, that has. other 
Species under it, to which the Predicate does not 
agree; it is plain, that where this Genus is that of 
which we affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing 
only to a Part of it, and not to the whole general 
Idea, cohftitutes the Propofition particular. 
^ , *• IV. Here then we have a fure and 

jj Jure aw 

infamie CrU infallible Mark, whereby to diftinguiflx 
Sy to diftm^ ' between univerial and particular rro- 
ittrfTlZ Pofi*io«s. Where the Predicate agrees 
f articular to all the Individuls comprehended un- 
der the Notion of the Subjeft, there 
the Proportion is univerfal; where it belongs- only 
to fome of them, or to fome of the Species of the 
general Idea, tbefe the Propofition is particular. 
This Criterion is of eafy Application, and much 
fafer than to depend upon the common Signs of all^ 
every^ fomty none^ &c. becaufe^ thefe being different 
in ^different Languages, and often varying in their 
Signification, are very apt in n\any Cafes to miflead 
the Judgment. Thus if we fay, All the Soldiers 
when drawn upy formed a Square of a hundred 
Men a Side : it is evident, that the Predicate cannot 
be affirmed of the feveral individuals, but of the 
whole collective Idea of tl^ Subjed ; whence by 
, the Rule given above, the Pfopolition is not uni« 

verfal. 
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verfal. It is true. Logicians lay down many Ob« ' 
fervations, to enable us to diftinguiih aright on this 
Head ; but if the Criterion here given be duly at- 
tended to,, it will be of more real Service to ua than 
a hundred Rules. For it is infallible, and may be 
applied with Eafe ; whereas the DireAions which we 
meet with in Treatifes of Logick, being drawn /or 
the moft part from the Analogy of Language, and 
common Forms of Speech, are not only burdenfome ' 
to the Memory, but often very doubtful and un* 
certain in their Application. 

V. There is ftill one Species of ^. , „ 
Propofitions, that remains to be de- /«A"'<w ^«>«- 

« 1 • I t 1 ^ taified under 

fcribedi and which the more deferves the Head cf 
our Notice, as it is not yet agreed a«- 
mong Logicians, to which of the two ClaiTes men- 
tioned above, they ought to be referred. I mean 
Jingular Propofitions ; or thofe where the Sub|e£t is 
an Individual. Of this Nature are the following : 
Sir Ifaac Newton was the Inventor of Fluxions i This 
Bcok contains many ufeful Truths. What occafions, 
fome Difficulty, as to the proper Rank of thefe Pro. 
poiitions', iri that the Subjed being taken according 
to the .whole ofit's Extcnfion, they fometimes have 
the fame ESeA in Reafoning, as Univerfals. But 
if it be confidered, that they are in Truth the moft 
limited kind of particular Propbfitions, and that no 
Pxopofition can with any Propriety be called uni- 

vcrfaL 
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verfal, but. where the'Subjed is fome univerfal Idea i 
we fliall not be long in determining, to which Clafs 
they ought to be referred. When we foy, Satru 
Books contain ufeful Truths ; the Propofition is par- 
ticular, becaufe the general Term appears with a 
Mark of Reftri&ion. If therefore we fay. This 
Buok contains ufeful Truths > it is evident that the 
Propofition muft be ^ill more particular, as the Li* 
niitatioin implied in the. Word this^ is of a more 
confined. Nature, than in the former Cafe. I know * 
thete are Inftances, where fingular Propofitions have 
the fame £iFe6i in Reafoning, as Univerfals ; yet is 
not this, by reafpn of any proper Univerfality, be* 
longing to them } but becaufe the Condufion in 
fuch Cafes being always fingular, may be proved by 
a. middle Term which is alfo fingular; as I xould 
eafily demonftcate, were this a proper Place, for 
entering into a Difcufiion of that Nature. 

^ c iLTj VL We fee therefore, that all Pro- 
tree fonrfitd 

Uwififmtf pqfitions, are either affirmative ot ne^- 
ro^p lont, g^^i^^ . „Q|p ig 1^ jgfg evident, that in 

both Cafes^ they may be univerfal or particular* 
Hence arifes, that celebrated fourfold Divifion of 
them, into univerfal Affirmative^ and univerfal Ne^ 
gative ; particular Jffirmative^ and particular Ne^ 
gative ; which comprehemls indeed all their Varie- 
ties* The yfe of this Method of diftinguilhing 

them. 
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tHem, will appear more fully afterwards, when we 
come to treat of Reafoning and Syllogifm. 


C H A P/ IV. 

Of Ahfolute and Conditional Propojitions* 

1. rriHE Objefls about which we 

X are chiefly converfant in this ^7litie\m% 
World, arc all of a Nature liable to fj^^w.'^ 
Change. What may be affirmed of 
them at one time, cannot often at another ; and it 
makes no fmall Part of our Knowledge, to diftin^ 
guilfci rightly thefe Variations, and trace the Reafons 
upon which they depend. For it is obfervable, that 
amidft all the Vicii&tude of Nature, fome Things 
remain conftant and invariable ; nor are even the 
Changes to which we fee others liable, effe&ed^ but 
in confequcnce of uniform and fteddy Laws, which 
when known, are fufficient to direfl us in our Judg- 
ments about them. Hence Philofophers, in diftin- 
guilhing the Obje£b of bur Perception into various 
C^afies, have been very careful to Dote \ that fome 
Properties belong eflentially to the general Idea, fb * 
as not to be feparable from it, but by deftroying it's 
very Nature; while others areonly accidental, and • 

may 
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may be affirmed or denied of it, in different Cir* 
cumftahces* Thus, Solidity, a yellow Colour, and 
great Weight, are conddered as efTential Qualities 
of Gold ; but whether it ihall exift as an uniform 
conjoined Mafs, is not alike ncceflary. We fee 
that by a proper Menftruum, it may be reduced to 
a fine Powder ; and that intenfe Heat will bring it 
into a State of Fuiion. 
„ ' - II. Now from this Diverfity in the 

Hetice a confix. ' 

dgrahu DU feveral Qualities of Things , arifes a 
Manner, of confiderable Difference as to the Man- 
7^ s:*'^' ,^g|. ^f ^yi- judging about them* For 

in the firft Place, all fuch Properties, as are infc- 
parable from Objefts, when conlidered as belonging 
to any Genus or Species, are affirmed' abfolutely 
and without Referve of that general Idea. Thus 
we fay i Gold is very weighty y A Stone is hard^ 
Animals have a Power of Self-Motion. But in the 
Cafe of mutable or accidental Qualities, as they de- 
pend upon fome other Coniideration, diftin£l from 
the general Idea; that alfo muft be taken into the 
Account, in order to form an accurate Judgment* 
Should we affirm for inftance of fome Stones, that 
they are very fufceptible of a rolling Motion ; the 
Propofition while it remains in this general Form^ 
cannot with any Advantage be introduced into our 
Reafonings. An Aptnefd to' receive that Mode of 

^^^on^ flows from the Figure of the Stone i which 

- • ' as 
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as it miy vary infinitely : our Judgment then only 
lecomes applicable and determinate, when the paji^- 
ticular Figure, of which Volubility is a Confe- 
quence, is.alfo taken into. the Account. Let us 
then bring in this other Confideration, and the 
Propofition-will run as follows : Stones of a fpherUal 
Form^ are eafily put into a rolling Motion^ Here we 
fee the Condition upon which the Predicate is af- 
firmed, and therefore know in what particular Cafes 
the Propofition may be applied. 

III. This Confideration of Propofi- 
tions, refpcaing the Manner in which ^^/J^J['^ 
the Predicate is afErmed of the Subjeft, Diwjion of 
gives Rife to the Diviiion of them into into ^hjoiute 
abfolute and conditionaU Jbfilute Pro- ^^/^ 
portions are thofe, wherein' we afErm 
fome Property infeparable from the Idea of the Sub- 
jefl:, and which therefore belongs to it in all pof- 
lible Cafes ; as God is infinitely wife^ Virtue tends to 
the ultimate Happinefs of Man. But where the Pre- 
dicate is not neceffarily connefted with the Idea of 
the Subje^, unlefs upon fome Confideration diftin£l 
from that Idea, there the Propofition is called condi-^ 
iional. The Reafon of the Name is- taken from the 
Suppofition annexed, which is of the Nature of a 
Condition, and may be exprefied as fucb. Thus ; 
If a Stone is expofed to the Rays of the Sun^ it will 
contra^ fome Degree of Heat. If a River runs in 

I a very 
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« viry defining Cbannely itU Rapidity will cm/fanffy 

ificreafe. 

IV. There is not any thing of 

^tlTe'lr g^^^^^ Importance in Philofophy, than 
tins Dhifion^ ^ jyg Attention to this Divifionof Pro- 

s$ it renders r i 

Frfipofiti<mt poutions. If wc 2XQ careful never to 
dettrminatt. ^^^^ Things abfolutcly, but where the 

Ideas are infeparably conjoined \ and if in bur other 
Judgments, we diftinftly maik the Conditions, 
which determine the Predicate to belong to the Stib- 
\tSi \ we ihall be the kfs liable to miftake, in ap- 
plying general Truths, to the particular Concerns 
of human Life. It is owittg to the exaft Obfer- 
vance of this Rule, that Mathematicians have been 
fo happy in their Difcoveries ^ and that what they 
demonftrate of Magnitude in general, may be ap- 
plied with Eafe in all obvious Occurrences. 

- V. The Truth of it is, particular 

' fum '^ Propofuions are then known to be true, 

Barticuiar% .m^faen wc Can trace their Connedion 

U Generals* 

with Univerfals ; and it is accordingly 
the great Bufmefs of Science^ to find out general 
Truths, that may be applied with Safety in all ob- 
vious Inftances. Now the great Advantage ariiing, 
from determining with Care the Conditions, upon 
which one Idea may be affirmed or denied of an- 
other> is this ; that thereby particular Propofitioln 
xeally become univerfal, may be introduced with 

Ccr- 


Certainty into our Reafonings, and ferve as Stan* 
dards to condud and regulate our Judgments. To 
iUuftrate this by a familiar Inftance. If we fay. 
Some fykter aUs very fercibfy j the Propofitibn is 
particular: and as the Conditions on which this 
foitible Action depends, are not mentioned, it is as 
yet uncertain in what Cafes it may be applied. Let 
us then fupply thefe Conditions, and the Propofitioit 
will run thus : Waier comjeyed infujficient ^antiiy^ 
ahng a Jieip Deferent^ dSis very forcibly. Here we 
have an univerfal Judgment, inafmuch as the Pre- 
dicate forcible ASHoriy may be afcribed to all Wa- 
ter under the Circumflances mentioned. Nor is it 
lefs evident, that the Propofition in this new Form, 
b of ^afy Application s and in fadi we find, that 
Men do apply it, in Inftances where the forcible 
A£Uon of Water is required; as in Corn-Mills, and 
inaiiy other Works of Art. Thus we fee, in what 
mariner we are to proceed, in order to arrive at uni- 
terfal Truths, which is the great End and Aim of 
SdehCe. And indeed, would Men take the fame 
Care, duly to 6cprefs the Conditions on which they 
affirm and deny, as Mathematicians do, in thofe 
Theorems \vhich they term hypothetical ; I doubt 
not, but we might be able to deduce many Truths^ 
ih other ^arts of Philofophy, with no lefs Clearnefs, 
Force 9 and Perfpicuity, than has hitherto been 
thought peculiar to the Science of QuSmtity. 

la CHAP. 
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C ,H A P. V. 

Of Simple and Compound Propojitions. 

I. TTITHERTO we have treated 
P^l,f rl of Piopofitions, where only 

into fimfie ^^^ Idcas are compared together. 

Thefc are in the general called Jimple ; 
bccaufe having but one Subjed and one Predicate, 
they are the EfFed of a fimple Judgment, that ad- 
mits of no Subdivifion. But if it fo happens, that 
feveral Ideas offer themfelvcs to our Thoughts at 
once, whereby we are led to affirm the fame thing 
of different ObjeSs, or different things of the 
fame Obje£l ; the Propofitions expreffing thefe Judg- 
ments are called compound : becaufe they may be 
refolved into as many others, as there are Subjedb 
or Predicates, in the whole complex Determination 
of the Mind. Thus : God is infinitely wifsy and 
infinitely powerfuL Here there are two Predicates, 
infinite IVifdom^ and infinite Power^ both affirmed 
of the fame SubjeA ; and accordingly, the Propo- 
iition may be refolded into two others, affirming 
thefe Predicates feverally. In like manner in the 
Propofition, Neither Kings nor People are exempt 
from Death \ the Predicate is denied of both Sub- 
je£b, and may therefore be feparated from them, 

in 
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in diftinft Propofitions* Nor is it lefs evident, that 
if a complex Judgment confifts of feveral Subjefls 
and Predicates, it may be refolved into as many 
fimple Propoiitions, as are the Number of diiFerent 
Ideas compared together. Riches and Honours, are 
mpt to elate the Mind^ and increafe the Number of 
our Dejires. In this Judgment, there are two Sub- 
jc6fe and two Predicates, and it is at the fame time 
apparent, that it may be refolved into four diftiniS 
Propoiitions. Riches are apt to elate the Mind. 
Riches are apt to increafe the Number of our Defrcs* 
And fo of Honours. 

II. Logicians have divided thefe 
compound Propofitions, into a* great ^^yj^'^ff^ 
many different Clafles j but in my Opi- €<mpoundPf^ 

i pofiiion aJctTm 

nion, not with a due Regard to their tained, 
proper Definition. Thus Conditionals^ 
CaufalSf Relatives^ &c. are mentioned as fo many 
diftinft Species of this kind, though in faft they are 
no more than fimple Propofitions. To give an In- 
ftance of a Conditional : If a Stone is expofed to the 
Rays of the Sun, it will contra^ fome Degree of 
Heat. Here we have but one Subje£k and one Pre- 
dicate; for the complex £xpref&on, A Stone expofed 
to the Rays of the Sun, conflitutes the proper Sub- 
je£l of this Propofition, and is no more than one 
determinate Idea. The fame thing happens in 
Caufals* Reboboam %vas unhappy^ becaufe he foU 
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lpw€d evil CounfeL I deny not that there is herc^ an 
Appearance of two Propofitions, artfing from the 
Complexity of the Expreffioa ; but when we come 
to conftder the Matter more nearly, it 19 tvident^ 
that we hav.e but a fingk SubjadandiPredkate. Thi 
furfmt of evil Coun/el, broju^bt Mifery upon Reho* 
boam. It is not enough therefore, to render a Pro* 
pofition compound, that the Subject and Predicate 
are complex Notions, requiring fometimes a ^hole. 
Sentence to exprefs them: for in this Cafe, the 
Comparifon is fiill confined to two Ideas, and covt^ 
flitutes what we call a fimple Judgngient. But where 
there are feveral Subje£b, or Predicates, or both^ as 
;h^ Afiirmation or Negation may be alike extended 
to them all, the Propofition expreffing fuch a Judgr 

ment, is if uly a CoUeAion of a* mafty fimple otie^^ 
as there are different Ideas compwed; Confin-' 
ing ourfelves therefore, to this more ftrift arid juft 
Notion of compound Propofitions^ they are all rcdu-» 
ciMe to two Kinds, vmU. CopttHattvesmi DisjuniHrves, 

IIL A Copulative Propofition h^ whcrtf 
^fZt^tL *6 Subjcas and Predicates are fo linked 
either Copula^ together, that they may be all fevferal- 
ly aiBrttied or dcriied one of another^ 
Of this Nature are the Example^ of compound Pro- 
pofrtions given above. Riches and Honours af^ apt 
to elate the Afmdy and encreafe the Nmnber of oHf' 
t>efires. Neither Kings nirr Pesph are exempt fror^ 

Death. 
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Death, In the firft of tbefe, tbe two Pr erficatea 
m^y be alErmed feverally of each Subje&, whence 
we have four diftintS Propofitions. The other fur- 
nifbes ai^ £x4(nple of the negative Kind, where 
the fame Predicate being disjoined from both Sub- 
]Q&s, may be alfo denied of them in feparate Pro* 
poAtions. 

IV, Th£ other Species of compound 
Propofitions, sirc thofe called Disjun- sivi!^^^' 
dives; in. which, Comparing feveral 
Predicates with the fame Subjed, we affirm that one 
of them neceilarily belong to it^ but leave the par- 
ticular Predicsate iindetermiaed. If s|iiiy one for 
ucaoipk %8 : Thh JV^rU eithr exifts of iifelf^ or 
is. ijb4 WqtM rf fonu aU^-imfe ^nd f^wtrfid Cflufe i 
it is evideat^ that one of. the two Predicates mufl: 
belong to the World j but as tbe Propofition deter- 
mines not which, it is therefore of the kind we call 
Disjun/Sive, S uch too are the following. The Sun 
either moves round the Earthy or is thi Center about 
which the Earth revolves. Friertdjhip finds Men 
equalj or makes them fo. It is the Nature of all 
Propofitions of this Clafs, fuppofing them to' be ex- 
a£i in Point of Form ; that upon determining the 
particular Predicate, the reft are of Coiirfe to be re* 
moved ; or if all the Predicates but one are re- 
moved, tliat one neceiTarily takes Place. Thus in 
the Example given above ; if we allow the World 
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to be the Work of fome wife and powerful Caufe, 
we of Courfe deny it to be felf-exiftent ; or if we 
deny it to be felf-exiftent, we muft neceflarily ad- 
mit that it was produced by fome wife and powerful 
Caufe. Now this particular Manner of linking the 
Predicates together, fo that the eftablifhing of one, 
difplaces all the reft ; or the excluding all but one, 
neceflarily eftablifhes that one > cannot otherwife be ^ 
eiFeSed, than by means of disjunSfive Particles. 
And hence it is, that Propofitions of this Clafs, take 
their Name from thefe Particles, which make fo ne- 
ceflary a Part of them, and indeed conftitute their 
very Nature, confidered as a diftindt Species. But 
I (hall referve what farther might be faid on this 
Head, till I come to treat of Reafoning, where the 
great Ufe and Importance of disjun£tive Propofl* 
tions, will better appear. 


CHAP. VL 

Of the Divifion of Propofitions into Self-evi-* 

dent and Demonftrable. 

I. yi S we are very fooa to enter up- 
cijr'rf '^'' jt\. on the third Part of Logick 

which treats of Reafoning, and as the 
Art of ^Reafoning lies, in deducing Propofitions 

whofe 
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whofe Truth does not immediately appear^ from 
others more known i it will be proper before we 
proceed any iarther, to examine a little the diffe* 
rent Degrees of Evidence that accompany out 
Judgments i that we may be the better able tp 
diftinguifb, in what Cafes we 'ought to have Re- 
courfe to Reafoning, and what thofe- Propofitions 
are, upon ^which as a fure and unerring Foundation^ 
we may venture to build the Truth of others. 

XI. When any Propofition is of- 
fered to the View of the Mind, if the dkn4ed"^i!ao 
Terms in which it is expreffed are un- i'^'^' 
derftood ; upon comparing the Ideas to- Pabu* 
^ether, the Agreement or Difagree- 
mcnt aflerted is either immediately perceived, or 
found to lie beyond the piefent Reach of the Un- 
derftanding. In the firft Cafe the Propofition is faid 
to be filf-evdientj and admits not of any Proof, 
becaufe a bare Attention to . the Ideas themfelves, 
produces full Conviction and Certainty ; nor is it 
poiEble to call in any thing more evident, by way 
of Confirmation. But where the Connexion or 
Repugnance comes not fo readily under the In- 
fpe£lion of the Mind, there we muft have Recourfe 
to Reafoning ; and if by a clear Series of Proofe 
we can make out the Truth propofed, infomuch that 
Self-evidence (hall accompany every Step of the Pro- 
cedure, we are then able to demonflrate what we 
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^iTere, and tlie ^bj^fiikm itfeff h fkid ^6 be deJUM^ 
Jlrabk. When we affirfn f6t iliftaftci, ibat if is 
impoffibte for t hi fame ibtTtg f6^ bt ithd riot foit^ tWio- 
tvtt ufidefftands t^ T6t^ Blade tife <yf, pcfrceiV^ 
^t firft Glance the Truth of what K aflSrrtcd j' nor 
can he By any Eflfbrfs, bring himffelf to belfeve the 
contrary. The Pfopofition therefore' is felf-evidenij 
^d fucb, that it is impoffible by reafonihg to mike 
it plainer; becatife there is no Truth more obvious, 
or better known, from which as a Confbquence it 
may be deduced. But if we fay, T^hU World had u 
Beginning \ the Aflertioii i^ indeed equally tru^, 
but fliines not forth with the fame Degree of Evi* 
dence. We find great Difficulty in conceiving hoW 
the World could be made out of nothing ; and 
are not brought to a free and and full Confent, un- 
till by Reafoning we arrive at a dear View of the 
Abfurdity involved in the contrary Suppofition. 
Hence this Propofition is of the kind we call demons 
Jirabkj in as much as its Truth is not imihediately 
perceived by the Mind, but yet may be ihade ap- 
pear by means of others more known and obvious, 
whence it follows as an tinavoidable Confequence. 

III. From what has been faid it ap- 
Ton1o^f:rLn P^^^^ *at Rcaforiing fs Employed only 
ofthsMindis about demonftrable Propofitions, arid 

confined v-bolm ^ ' 

Ij tojttiuiiim, that our intuitive and ftlf-evidertt Pct^ 
ceptions, are the ultimate Foimdatiofi 

on 


•n whkh it reib. And now. we lee clearly the 
Reafen^ wl^ in the Diftin<^ti of the Powers of 
the Underitanding^ as explained in the Introduction 
to this Treatife, the fecond OpersUiion of the Mind 
wa» confined wboUy to intuitive A£b. Our fifft 
Step in the Way to Knowledge, is to furniih our- 
&lves with Ideas. When thefe are obtained, we 
ffltext fet ourfe}ves to conqnure them together, in br^ 
der to judge of thejr Agreement or Difagreement. 
If the Relations we are in queft of, lie immediate- 
Jy^open to the View of the Mind, the Jifdgments 
ei^reffing them are felf-evident ; and the A& of the 
Mind forming thefe Judgments, is what we call In^ 
tuition. But if upon comparing our Ideas together, 
we canrK^t readily and at once trace their Relation,, 
it then becomes neceiiary to employ Search and 
Examination,, and call in the Ailiftance of felf-evi<- 
d«it Truths, which is what we properly term Rga** 
fining. Every Judgment therefore that is not intui* 
tiire, being gained by an Eieercife of the Reafoning 
faculty, neceflarily belongs to the third Operation 
of die Mind, and ought to be referred to it in a 
juft Divifion of the Powers of the Underftanding- 
And '■ indeed it is, with this View chiefly, that we 
have diftinguiflied .Propofitions into felf^evident and 
4emonfirabIe.. Under the firil Head rare compre«- 
iiended ali our iotmtive Judgmotts, that is, all be^- 
>>ngif^ ta the iecOfid Operatic^ of tbe Mind. De^ 
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monftrable Propbfitions are the proper Province of 
the Reafoning Faculty, and conftitute by far the moft 
condderable Part of human Knowledge. Indeeil 
Reafon extend^ alfo to Matters of Experience and 
Tcftimony, where the Proofs adduced, are not of 
the kind called Demonftration. But I am here on- 
ly confidcring the Powefs of the Mind, as employ* 
ed in tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, 
in which View of Things, every true Propofition 
is demonftrable ; tho' very often we find ourfelves 
;jncapable, of difcovering and applying thofe inter^ 
mediate Ideas, upon which the Demonfbation de-' 
^ pends. 

IV. Demonstrable Propofitibns 
'Trutbu^firft therefore^ belonging properly to the third * 
PrinctfUi of Operation of the Mind, I fhall for the 

Reafoning, * ' 

prefent difmlfs them, and return to the 
Conlideration of felf-evident Truths. Tbefe, as I 
have already obferved, farnifh the firfl Principles of 
Reafoning ; and it is certain, that if in our Re- 
fearches, we employ only fuch Principles as have 
this CharaAer of Self-evidence, and apply them ac- 
cording to the Rules to be afterwards explained, 
we fhall be in no Danger of Error, in advancing 
from one Difcovery to another. For this I may 
appeal to the Writings of the Mathematicians^ 
^¥hich being conduced by the exprefs Model here 
mentioned, are an incontefUble Proof, of the Firm* 
nefs and Stability of hudiaa Knowledge, when built 

upon 
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upon fo fure a Foundation. For not only have the 
Propofitions of this Science, ftood the Teftof Ages; 
but are found attended with that invincible Evi- 
dence, as forces the Aflent of all, who duly conii* 
der the Proofs upon which they are eftablifhedj 
Since then Mathematicians are univerfally allowed, 
to have hit upon the right Method of arriving at 
Truths '; fince they have been the happieft in the 
Choice, as well as Application of their Principles ; 
it may not be anlifs to explain here, the Divifion 
they have given of felf-evident Propofitions ; that 
by treading in their Steps, we may learn fome- 
thing of that Juftnefs and Solidity of Reafoning, 
for wl^ich they are fo defervedly efteemed. 

V. First then it is to be obferved, 
that they have been very careful in af* griatiu^tj» 
certaining their Ideas, and fixing the ^t/ZJ{i Z^ 
Signification of their Terms. For this KntnvUdge. 
Purpofe they begin with Definitions ^ in which the 
Meaning of their Words is fo diftindlly explained, 
that they cannot fail to excite in the Mind of an 
attentive Reader, the very fame Ideas as are annex* 
ed to them by the Writer. And indeed I am apt 
to think, that the Clearnefs and irrefiftible Evidence 
of Mathematical Knowledge, is owing to nothing 
fo much, as this Care in laying the Foundation. 
Where the Relation between any two Ideas is ac* 
curately and juftly traced, it will not be difficult for 
another to comprehend that Relation, if in fetting 

himfelf 


Idmfetf to iiCcmcr %U he btii^ ^ ymf gifteUcdr 
jntp Gom^sarifeiL Biit if ^a the cumtruyy he af- 
fixes tor his Words^ 1^^ difibr^t from thoTi? that 
were in the Miad of laifli tvho firft ftdvasced the 
JDtemon&atioft ; it is earid^ait, that a$ the fame Id«ii8 
ore not compared, the fame Rdivtioti cannot fobfifty. 
iftfoinuch that a Piopofitkm will be reje£ke4 as filfe^ 
whidi, had the Terms been rightly onderftpod, 
tnuft have a{;peared ime^cceptionably true. A Square 
for inflartoe is a Figure^ bounded by fo«r equal, 
tight Lines^ JQined together at rig^t Angles^ Here 
the Nait^tre of the Angles makes no le& a Part of 
the Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; and many 
Properties demonilrated. of the Square, Sow en<» 
tirely from its being, a Redbuigukr Figure. If 
therefore we fuppOfe a. MaiQ> who has formed a. 
{>artial Notion of a Si|uare,> comprehending only tlie 
Equality of its Sides, without regard to the: Angles,, 
reading fome Demonftration that iiti plies alfo jthis 
latter Confideration ; it is plain he would xqjg& it 
as not univerially true,, in as much as it could not. 
be applied, where the. Sides were jpined together at 
unequal Angles. For this laft Figure, anfwering^ 
ftill tp his Idea of a Square, would ke yet found 
without the Property affigned to. it in the Propofi^- 
tioD. But if he comes afterwacds toxocredl his No«' 
tbn, and 'reader his Idea comfdeat, hd wfll theii 
readily oWn the T/utk and. Jvftn^ lof kbe I2emoa«* 
ftration* 

yi. wb 


Vt. Vtt ftt iShttefbrty tfet hotbmg _ • " 

cdAxtWtit^ w teiidi w the Improve* a^ i^ bi^ 

ihent dn* Certiinty of hufhah jirtorw-- f^^^^ 

hdee, as the having determinate Ideas', * 'T"^^ ^ 

o ' o ' ception to tbt 

^ftd keeping fheiti ftttld^ and ilivariable 5H»^x they 
\h all (mi- pifdourfes and Aeafohlrtgs ""''' 
About tbeiii. Ai^d 6ji this Ac<36uht if iS) !hat Mather 
ihdticiahs, a& Wis before obferved, always begte \y de- 
fining th^ Tetms^ afid diftinaiy Ulifolding the Na- 
tions they are int^iAded to exprefs. Hence fijch as 
apply fhetBfehes to thefe Studies, hsving exaSly 
the ftme Views of Things, and brlngrng always the 
•♦^ery fame Ideas intd Compariibn, readily 4iA::ern 
the Relations between them, when clearly and di- 
flindUy reprefented. Nor is there any more natural 
and obvious Reafofi^ for the univetfal Re^ption 
given to Mathematical Truths, and for that Har- 
mony and Correfpondence of Sentfrnents^ which 
makes the diftingaiDiing CharaAer of .the Literdtti of 
this Clafs^ 

VII. Whbn rfiey have, taken this 
Srft Stepj and made known the Ideas »»»? </ Prh» 
whofe Relations they intend to invefti- atd*step /« 
g«te } their next Gafe is, to lay down ^l^^'['^^ 
fofaie felf^vldent Truths, which may 
lerve as & Fouftd^ti<*n for their futuro Reifdning** 
•And here indeed they proceed with remarkable Cir- 
cum^>edioti> admitting no Priiiciples^ but What 

flow 
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flow immediatdy from their Definitions, and ne- 
cefiarily force tbemfelves upon a Mind, in any De- 
gree attentive to its Perceptions. Thus a Circle is 
a Figure formed by a Right Line, moving round 
fome fixed Point in the fame Plane. The fixed 
Point round which the Line is fuppofed to move, 
and where one of it's Extremities terminate, is 
called the Center of the Circle. The other Extre- 
mity, which is conceived to be carried round, until 
it returns to the Point whence it firft fet out, de- 
fcribes a Curve running into itfelf, and termed the 
Circumference, All right Lines drftwn from the 
Center to the Circumference, are called Radii. 
From thefcx Definitions compared. Geometricians 
derive this felf-evident Truth 5 that the Radii of the 
fame Circle are alt equal one to another, I call it 
felf-evident, becaufe nothing more is required, to 
lay it open to the' immediate Perception of the 
Mind, than an Attention to the Ideas compared. 
For from the very Genefis of a Circle it is plain, 
that the Circumference is every where diflaot fi^^^ 
the Center, by the exad Length of the defcribing 
Line % and that the feveral Radii are in Truth no* 
thing more, than one and the fame Line varioufly 
pofited within the Figure. This ihort Defcription 
will I hope ferve, to give ioxskt little Infight into 
the Manner of deducing Malj^ematical Principles, 
as well as into the Nature of that Evidence which 
sanies them. 

VIIL And 
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VIII. And now I proceed to obfervc, 

that in all Propofitions, we cither affirm J^dtj^hf 
or deny fome Property of the Idea that ^^^%],^u 
conftitutes the Subjed of our Judg- 
ment, or we maintain that fomething may be done 
or eJFefted. The firft Sort are csiWtA fpeculative 
Propofitions, as in the Example mentioned above» 
the Radii of the fame Circle are all equal one to an-' 
other. The others are called pra^icalj for a Reafon 
too obvious to be mentioned ; thus, that a right 
Line may he drawn from one Point to another j is a 
praAical Propofition ; inafmuch as it exprcfles that 
fomething may be done. 

IX. From this twofold Confidera- „ ., . 
tion of Propohtions, arifes the two- maticai Prin* 
fold Divifion of Mathematical Prin- ^gtijLd htl 
ciplcs, into Axioms and Pojlulates. . By p^'J^.^f^'^ 
an Axiom they underftand any felf- 

<^ident Jpeculative Truth : as that the whole ir 
greater than it^s Parts: That Things equal to one 
and the fame Thing, are equal to $m another. But a 
lelf-evident pra&ical Propofition* is what they call 
a Pofiulate* Such are thofe of Euclid \ that a finite 
Right- Line may be continued direiily forwards : That 
a Circle may be Mfcribed about any Center with any 
Difiance. And here we are to obferve,. that as in, 
an Axiom^ the Agreement or Difagreement between 
the Subject and Predicate, muft come under the 

un* 
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imnieJiate InfpeiUon of the Miod ; fo in. a Po/iu^ 
laUy not only the Poflibility of the Thing aflertiecly 
mufl be evident at firft View, but alio the Manner 
in which it may be effefted. But where this Manner 
is not. of itfelf apparent, the Propofition comes, un- 
der the Notion of the demonfiraUe kind, and is 
treated as fueh by Geometrical Writers. Thus, to. 
draw a Righh Line from ow Paint U another \ 15 
aiUimed by Euclid as a Pujlulate^ becaufe the Man- 
lier of doing, it is fo obvious, as to require no pre- 
vious Teaching, l^ut then it is not equally evident, 
hirm wt are tin cmfiri4& an eguilatiral Triangle^, For 
this Reafon he advances it a$ » deJQOPStftrable Pfc^^o^ 
fition, lays dowti Ruks for thQ ex^A Ferform^nce, 
apd ^ tb6 fa4«« tim^,p«ovec9 that if theft; K«ks aro*, 
followed, the figuite will btf ju&Iy deforibed. 
^ , ^ X. Tbis naturally leads me to tzkm 

jirabit Propr- flKHice^ that 3$ jHf-ivideni Truihs. arc 
ikeatiitm and' ' diftboguidftcd into different Kinds, ac** 
T'' \ .condtAg ^ khaey ;arc fpeculatiiie or prac* 
tiCJMti fo i& ft tdr» Wtlh ift|09»/^a^& Ppopoft^*(»»». A 
dfmtfaAraifk fpeoulfttirve Propoikio», b ifjr Matbe-^ 
limiciiiii» called a *the9rem^ &adk is the femoui 
j|7th Piiop96tioB of ti>e firA Book cf the EiemenU^ 
fcttown by th^ Name of the Pythagoriei Theowsm, 
fcofti it's fijpjjofed Itfventor Pyihageras^ viz* fiat 
tn eijery Right-angled Triangltj the Square defcrihei 
^pon ftb Side fid^tending ihe, Righi-Angdei i$ equal U 
-tttb the Squares defcrihed upon the Sides containing 
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tbe^ RjghtrJngli. On the other hand, a ABmouftrablc 
praiHcal Propofidon, is called a Prablem j as wher(5 
Muclid tAichcs i»» /» defcribs a S^wure upon a fivtn 
Right-X^im. 

XL Since I am upon this Subjeft, cmUtiriettm 
it nwy not be amila to add, that befidce •f^!"' ^'- 

' dufft$ns from 

the four Kinds of PropoAtions already rjkoirem «r 
mentioned) Mathematicians have alfo a 
£fth, known by the Name of Corollaries. Thefe 
.are ufually fuhjoined to 71be$rems^ or ProbUms^ and 
difiei from them only in thi^ ; that tbey ilow from 
what i& there demonftrate4> in io obyiogs a Manner^ 
as^ to dlfcover their Dependence vpon the Propofi*- 
tion whence they so-e dediuced^ almoft as fooD prof 
poled* Thus Euclid having d$monftmt:ed, ihut^ m 

0^irf Rigbf-limd Tritmg'b^ all the tbfii JngUt tgim 
Ugether ar§ o^n^l to invo Rights AngUs ; adds by way 
of Corollary, tbst all ih^ thro4 JngUs of atty otm 
Triangli taken iogith^r^ an e^al to ail' tbf ihr^ 
Angles of any other Triangle taken together : wttkh 
k evident at firft Sights becaufe in all Cafes th6^ 
are eqtiai to two right onesr and Thiags ^oal ta oo« 
and the fame thing, are e<]ual to one aaotheif. . 

XII. The l»ft Tkwg I {hatt take ^^^f^ ^^, 
notice of i* the Praiftice of the I(t»tbe-* '^ turp^jit 

of Auntta- 

mati-cians, is whaie tbey catt their jSc^«^ tionfcraOM^ 
Utt* They are indiffsrently annexed to . • 

DelinitioRe, Prepofitions^ or GoroUaries T and aiv 
fwer the lame Purpofes^ as AniMXationsi^pifdn dClaffic 

Author— 
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Author. For in them Occaiion is taken) to explain 
:whatever may appear intricate and obfcure in a Train 
of Reafoning ; to anfwer Obje£Uon$ ; to teach the 
Application and Ufes of Propofitions ; to lay open 
the Original and Hiftory of the feveral Difcoveries 
made in the Science ;.and in a word, to acquaint us 
with all fuch Particulars as deferve to be known, 
V^hether confidered as Points of Curiofity or Profit. 
^. ., , XIII. Thus we have taken a fhort 

This Method 

•ftbeMatbe^ Vicw^ of the fo much celebrated Me- 

maticiansuni^ » i r i ii ir i • • » • i 

verfal, and tiiod of the Mathematicians ; which to 

uQiruinty. ^^1 ^"® ^^^ confiders it with a proper 
Attention, muft needs appear univerfal^ 
and equally applicable in other Sciences. They be- 
gin with Definitions. From thefe they deduce their 
Axioms and Pofiulates, which ferve as Principles of 
Reafoning \ and having thus laid a firm Foundation, 
advance to Theorems and Problems, eftablifhing all 
by the ftrifleft Rules of Demonflration. The Corol^ 
laries flow naturally and of themfelves. And if any 
Particulars are dill wanting, to illuftrate a Siubjed:, 
or compleat the Reader's Information ; thefe, that 
the Series of Reafoning may not be Interrupted or 
broken* are generally* thrown into Scholia. In a 
Syfl:em of Knowledge fo uniform and well con* 
nested, no wonder if we meet with Certainty \ and 
if tfaofe Clouds and DarkndOTes, that deface other 
Parts of human Science, and bring Difcredit even 
upon Rcafoa itfelf, are here fcattered and difappear. 

XTV Httt 
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XIV. But I fliall for the prcfent 
wave thefe Refleaions, which every rr{tb!knJ^, 
Reader of Underftanding is able to ^^'t^^^I 
make of himfelf, and return to the *.*^c«»ii<f. 
Confideration of felf-evident Propofit t^ Suijta 
tions. It will doubtlefs be expeded^ 
after what has been here faid of themy that I fhouU 
•eftablifh fome Criteria or Marks, l^y which they 
may be diftinguiflied. But I frankly own my In- 
ability in this refpe£i:, as not being able to conceive 
any thing in them, more obvious and ftriking, 
than that Self-Evidence which conftitutes their very 
Nature. All I have therefore to obferve on this 
Head is, that we ought to make it our firft Care, 
to obtain clear and determinate Ideas. When after* 
wards we come to compare thefe together, if we 
perceive between any of them a neceiTary and un« 
avoidable Connexion, infomuch that it is impofSble 
to conceive them exifting afunder, without deftroy« 
ing the very Ideas compared ; we may then con- 
clude, that the Propofition expreffing this Relation, 
is a Principle, and of the kind we call Self-evident. 
In the Example mentioned above. The Radii of the 
fame Circle are all equal between themfelves^, thi^ 
intuitive Evidence fhines forth in the cleareft man* 
ner $ it being impeffible for any one who attends to 
his own Ideas, not to perceive the Equality here af- 
ferted. For as the Circumference is every where 
diftant from the Center, by the exadl Length of the 

defcribing Linej the Radii drawn from the Center 

■ t 
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Co the Circumftrence^ beiitg TeVeraQIy o^tial t6 this 
one Linci muft needs alfo be etfisi among thenr< 
'fdves. , If we (uppaCc the Radii unequal, we at the 
fame time fuppofe the Circumference more diftant 
from the Center in Soaie Places than in others ; 
^hich Suppofitions as it would eidiibit a Ftgura 
^ite diiFei'ent from a Circle, we fee there is Ho 
feparading the Predicate from the Subjed in this Pro* 
poiition, without deftroying the Idea, in relation to 
which the Comparifoa was made. The fame thilig 
will be found to hold, in all our other intuitive P^r* 
ceptions, inf<»much that we may eftablifh this as an 
univerfal Criterion^ whereby to judge of and di^ 
ftinguiih them. I would nQt however be underftood 
to mean, as if this ready View of the unavoidable 
Connection between fome Ideas, was any thing 
really different from Self-Evidence. It is indeed 
nothing more, than the Notion « of Self-Evidence 
a little unfolded, and as it were laid open to the In- 
^edtion of the Mind. .Intuitive Judgments need 
no other diftinguifhing Markfij than that Brightnefs 
which furrounds them ; in like manner as Light dif>- 
covers itfelf by its own Preience, and the Splendor 
it univerfally diiFufes. But I have faid enough of 
felf-evident Propofltions, and (hall therefore now 
proceed to thofe of the demonftrable kind 5 which 
being gained in Confequenc^ of Keafoning, natu- 
rally leads us to the third Part of Logick, where 
this Operation of the Underftanding is explained. 

THE 
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I."\ Iff 7" E have feea how the MiiiA 
▼ y proceeds in ftkraiihing ilfelf 
with Ideas> and framing intuiti^ye Per* 
ceptions. Let us next enquire into the 
manner of difcovering thofe more re- 
mote Relations, which lying at a Diftai)ce. from th^ 
Underftandingi are not to be traced, but by means 

of 
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of a higher Exercife of its Powers. It often hap-^ . 
pens in comparing Ideas together^ that their Agrees 
ment qr Difagreement cannot be difcerned at firft 
VicWf efpecially if they are of fuch a Nature, as 
not to admit of an exaA Application one to another. 
When for inftance we compare two- Figures of a 
different Make, in order to judge of their Equality 
or Inequality, it is plain, -that by barely confidering 
the Figures themfelves, we cannot arrive at an ex- 
a£fc Determination ; becaufe by reafon of their dif- 
agreeing Forms, it is impoffible fo to put them to- 
gether, as that their feveral Parts ihall mutually co- 
incide. Here then it becomes neceffiiry to look out 
for fome third Idea, that will admit of fuch an Ap- 
plication as the prefent Cafe requires ; wherein if 
we fucceed, all Difficulties vaniih, and the Relation 
we are in queft of may be traced with Eafe. Thus 
right-lined Figures are all reducible to Squares, by 
means of which we can nieafure their Areas, and 
determine exa^y their Agreement or Difagreement 
in Point of Magnitude. 

II. If now it be afked, how any 

eft* ' ■ ' . * 

9f'arri^i^\t **^d Idea can ferve to difcover a Rela- 
tirutb termed ^j^^ between two others : I anfwer, by 
being compared feverally with thefe 
others ; for fuch a Compaiifon enables us to fee how 
far the Ideas wiA which this third is compared, are 
connected or disjoined between themfelves. In the 

Example 


/ - 
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Example mentioned above of two right-lined Fi-' 
gure6, if we compare each of them with fome* 
Square whofe Area is known, and find the one ex« 
zSdy equal to it, and the other lefsby a Square4ncb, * 
we immediately conclude, that tlie Area of the firft* 
Figure is a. Square- Lich greater than that of thefe-* 
cond. This manner of determining the Relation be- 
tween any two ideas, by the Intervention of fome 
Aird with which. they may be compared, is that- 
which we call Reafinwgy and is indeed the chief In-* 
ftrument,by which we.pufli on our Difcoverips, and; 
enlarge our Knowledge. The great Art lies, in 
finding out fuch intermediate Ideas, as when com- 
paicd with the others in the Queftion, will furnilh- 
evident . and known Truths, becaufe as will after- 
wards appear, it is only by means of them, that. 
we arrive at the Knowledge of what is hidden and 
remote. 

. III. From what has been fatd it ap*^ 
pea«, that every Aft of Reafoning, ^- f-;;^,, 
neceffarily includes three diftin^l Judg- ^« ^^^, "if ■ 

^ ReapniTi^ and 

ments j two . wherein the Ideas whofe a Sji/offm, * 
Relation we want to difcover, are feve- 
>ally compared with the middle Idea, and a third 
wherein tliey are themfelves conneSsd or disjoined, 
•according to the Refmlt of that Comparifon. Now 
as in the fecond Part of Logick, our Judgments 
when put into Words were cs^llcd Propofitions, fa 

K here 
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here ih the third Parti the £x{)r^ons of our Rea- 
ibntngs are tamed* Sj^lhiifins* And henc^ it fol* 
lows, that as every ASk of Reafonihg implies three 
fevenil Judgments, fo every Syllpgtfm muftiodude 
three dfftiod Propofitions. When a Reafoniiig is 
thus put into Words, aind appears in Form of .a 
Syllogifm> the intermediate Idea made ufe of to 
difcover the Agreement or Difagreement we feaich 
for, is called the middle Term $ and the two Ideas 
themlelves, with which this third is compared) 'gft' 
hy the Name of the Extremis. 

IV. But as thefe thbgs are beft tl»' 
^rZl^^ luftratcd by Examples ^ let us for in- 
uk^fs, ftatice fet ourfelves to enquire, whether 

* Men mre aeamtMe fw their AStienu 
As the Relation between the Ideas of Man and Jc- 
^untahlenefsj comes not Within the immediate View 
of the Mind, our iirft Care muft be, to find out 
ibme third Idea, that "mSk enable us the m<»e cetfi- 
]y to difcover and trace it« A very fiiudl Meafine 
of Refledlion is fufficioEit to sftfam us, that no 
Creature can be accountaUe iot his Aftaons, uniels 
we fuppofe him capable of diftinguifting the gbod 
from the. bad; that is, unlefs we fuppofe him pof* 
feifed of Reafon» Nor k this alone fufficient. For 
^hat would it avail him to iuiow good from bod 
Alliens, if he had no Freedom of Choice, not 
jfUJA avoid the one, and puffac the other? Hence 

it 
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it beeomes neceffiuy to take in fx)th Ctnfideratidns 
in tbe prefent Cafe. It is at the fame time equallj^ 
apparefit) Aat y^iere-ever there is this Ability of di- 
ftinguifliing good from bad Anions, and of purAiing 
the one and avoiding the other, there atfo a Crea« 
ture is accountable. We have then got a third Idea» 
with which Acc^wiiabknefs is infeparably conne^ed, 
viz. Reafin and Liiertyi which are here to be con**^ 
fidered as making up one complex Conception. 
Let us now take this middle Idea, and compare it 
willi the other Term in the Queftion, viz. Marty 
and we all know by Experience, that it may be af-« 
firmed of him. Having thus by means of the in- 
termediate Idea formed two feveral Judgments, viz* 
that Man is pojfeffid of Reafnn and Liberty j and 
that Reafiit and Liberty imply jtecauntahlenefs ; a third • 
obvioafly and neceffariiy follows, vrz. that Man is ' 
accvtmtuUe fir his Actions, Here then we have a 
compleat Ad: of Reafoning, in which, according to 
what has bee^ Jready obferyed, there are three di- 
ftind Judgments' j two that may be ftiled previous, 
in as much as they lea4 to the other, and arife 
from comparing the middle Idea, with the two Ideas ' 
in tbe Queftion : the third is a Confequence of thefe 
previous h&s^ and flowa from combining the ex- 
treme Ideas between themlelves. If now we put 
this Reafoning into Wor<b» it exhil»ts whatt Logi* 
cians term a SyKogifin) and when propofed in due 
Fon»j runs thus ; 
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- Every Creatun poffifed of Rsafin and Liter ty is 
accountable for his ASlions* 

Man is a Creature pojfejfed of 'BJafon and Li^ 
herty. . • 

Tbetefore Man is accountable for hij A£fions. 

IV, In this Syllogifm we may ob* 
clncifi^H^ ferv^, that there are three feveral Pro- 
^Murlrm. PofHions, expreffiog the .three Judg- 
meats implied in, the hBi of Reafon* 
ing, and fo difpofed, as to reprefent diftindly what 
paffes within tlje Mind, in tracing the more diftant 
Relatipns of its Ideas. The two firft Propofitions 
anfwer the two previous Judgments in Reafoning, 
and are called the Premijfes^ becaufe they are placed 
before the other. The third is termed the Conclufion^ 
as being gained in confequence of what was ajQert- 
cd in the Premifl'es. We are alfo to remember, that 
the Terms expreiling the two Ideas whofe Relation 
we enquire after, as here Man and Accountablenefs^ 
are in general called the Extremes \ and that the in- 
termediate Idea, by means of which the Relation is 
traced, vi%, A Creature p^e£ed of Reafon and Li^ 
bertyy takes the Name of the middle Term, Hence 
it follows, that by the Premtffes of a Syllogifm, we 
are always to underftand the two Propofitions, where 
the middle Term is feverally compared with the Ex- 
tremes ; ,for tbefe conftitute- the preyi9u« Judgments, 
whence the Truth w© aie . in iqueft of is by 

. Rea^a**^ 
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Reafoning deduced. Thi&Conclufion is that other 
Propofitian, in which the Extremes themfeJ'^es 
are joined or feparated, ajgreeably to what appears 
upon the above Comparifon. All this is evidently 
feen in the foregoing SylLogifm, where the two firft 
Propofitions which reprefent the FremiiTes, and, the 
third that makes the Conclufion, are exadly agree- 
able to the Definitions here given. 

VI. Before we take Leave of this ^j^^v tf«^* 
Article* it will be farther ncceffary to ^'««'' ^'<^«^ 
obferve, that as the Concluuon is made- Miner Pr^-' 
up of the extreme Terms of the Syllo- 
gifni, fo that Extreme, which fcrves as the Predi- 
cate of the Conclufion, goes by the Name of the 
Major Term : the other Extreme, which makes the 
'SubjcA in the fiHuq Propofuion, is called the Miner 
Term. From this Diftinflion of the Extremes^ 
arifes alfo a Diftinclion between, the Premifles, 
where thefe Extremes are fevcrally compared with 
the middle Tcrjn* That Propofition which com- 
pares the greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the 
Conclufion with the middle Term; is called the 
Major Propojition : the other, wherein the fame 
middle Term is compared with the Subjeft of the 
Conclufion, or lefTer Extreme ; is called the A^nor 

« 

Propofition.. All this is obvious from the Syllogifm 
already given, where the Conclufion is, Man is ac^ 
countable fir bis AifionU For here the Predicate 
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Accountabli far bis AHims^ being COBiiffbd with 
the middle Term in the firft of the two Premiiles ; 
Every Creatun p9ffeffid $f Rtafon and Liberty is tf r- 
countable fir his A^ion<^ gives what we call the Ma- 
jar Propafitian. In the ftcond of the Premifies ; Man 
is a Creatun pojfejfed of Reafon and JLiberty^ we find 
the lefier Extreme, or Subje£k of the Condufion^ 
vi%, Man^ connected with the fame middk TenzH 
whence it is known to be the Minor Propofiti^n* I 
ibail only add^ that when a Syllogifm is propofed in 
due Form, the Major Propofition is always pbcei 
firft, the Minor next, and the Condufion laft» ao- 
cording as we have done in that offered above. 
-- . . . VII. Hating thus cleared the War* 

Jua^mtnt and ^ ' 

Pr»^/fw, by explaining fuch Terms, a$ we are 
Syihgtfvt, di. likely to have Occafion for in the Pro- 
jiinguipe , ^^^^^ ^^ ^j^.^ Trcatife ; it may not be 

amifs to obferve, that though we have carefully diftin* 
guifhed between the A^ of Reafoning^ and a Sylla* 
gifmy which is no more than the ExpreiSon of itf 
yet common Language b not fo critical on this 
Head 5 the Term Reafining being promifcuoufly 
ufcd to fignify, either the Judgments of the Mind 
as they follow one ano^er in Train, or the Pro- 
poiitions expreffing thefe Judgments. Nor need we 
wonder that it is (oj inafmuch aa our Ideas and 
the Terms appropriated to them, are fo connefted 
hj Habll and Ufe, that our Thoi>ghts faB as it were 

^n- 
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fymnfmtrtmty iat« Language, as faft as they arife in 
the Mandf ib thai even i^ our Reaibjiings within 
•0iirfehrei> we are not able wholly to lay afide 
Words. But notwitbftanding this &n& Conne^on 
between menUit and verbal Rcalbning, if I may be 
allowed that Expreffion, I thought it needful here 
to Aftinguiih them) in order to give a juft Idea of 
the Manner of deducing one Truth from ajiothen 
While the Mind keeps the Ideas of Things in View, 
tad combines it's Judgments according to the real 
Evidence attending them, there is no great Danger 
of Miftake in our Reafonings, becaufe we carry our 
Condufidns no farther than the Clearnefs of our 
Perceptions warrant \i9. But where we make life 
tf Words the Cafe is often otberwife i rwthing 
being more common than to Itt them pafi» with* 
mit attending to the Ideas they reprefent ; infomuch 
that we frequently combine Expreffions, which upon 
Examination appear to have no determinate Mean* 
ing. Hence it greatly imports us to diftinguifh be- 
tween Reafoning and SyUogifm; and to take Care 
that the one be in all Cafes the true and juft Repre« 
fentation rsif- the other. However, as I am unwU< 
hng to recede too &r from the common Forms of 
Speech, or to multiply DiftinAions without Nceef- 
Sty, I ftaH henceforward confider Proportions as 
reprefenting the real Judgments of the Mind) and 
Syllogifins as the true Copies of our Reafonings ; 
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■which indeed they ought always to be, and uii- 
doubtedly always will be, to Men. who think juftly, 
and are defirous of arriving at Truth. Upon this 
Suppoiition there will be no Danger in uiing the 
Words Judgment and Proportion promifcuoufly ; or 
*in confidcring Reafoning as either 4 Combination of 
various Judgments, or of the Propoiitions expreffii^ 
them; becaufe being the exa£l Copies one of an- 
, other, the Refylt will be in all Cafes the fame* 
Nor is it a fmall Advantage that we can thus con« 
form to common Speech, without confounding our 
Jdeas, or running into Ambigtiity. By this means . 
w& bring ourfelves upon a Level with other Meji^ 
readily apprehend the Meaning of their £xpreffions» 
and can with £afe convey our own Notions and 
Sentiments into their Minds. 

VIIL These things premifed, we 

5//X1 'nay in the general define Reafoning, 
jor.hg, the f^ ^g ^„ j^ ^^ operation ef the Mind^ 

bi intuiwve deducing fome unknown Propofition^ from 
other previous ones that are evident and 
known. Thefe previous Propofitions, in a fin^e 
A£i of Reafoning, are only two in Numbei ; and 
it is always required that they be of themfelves ap- 
parent to the Underftanding, infomucb that we af« 
fent.to and perceive the Truth of them at foon as 
: propofed. In the Syllogifm given above, the Pre- 
.nxiiTcs are fuppofed to be felf-evident Truths^ other- 
wife 
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wife the Conclufion could not be iiiftrred by a fingle 
A6t of Reafoning. If for infttnce in the Major; 
£v£ry Cnatun pojfeffed of Reafin and Liberty is ac^ 
cauntahU for bis AMions^ the Connexion between 
the Sul]je& and Predicate could not be perceived 
by a bare Attention to the Ideas themfelves ; it is 
evident) that this Propofltion would no lefs requira 
a Proof, than the Conduiion deduced from it. , In 
this Cafe a new middle Term muft be foaght for> 
to trace the Connexion here fuppofed \ and this of 
Courfe furni&es another .Syllogifm, by which having 
eftablilhed the Propolition in queftion, we are thea 
and not before at liberty to ufe it in any fucceeding 
Train of Reafoning. And fhould it fo happen that 
in this fecond Eflay, there was ftill fome previous 
Propolition whofe Truth did not appear at Arft 
Si^t i we muft then have Recourfe to a third Syllo* > 
gtikn, in order to lay open that Truth to the Mind> 
becaufe h long as the Premifles remain uncertain^ 
the Conclufion built upon- them muft be fo too. 
When by conducing our Thoughts in this Manner, 
we at bft arrive at fome Syllogifm, where the pre* 
vious Propofitions are intuitive Truths ; the Mind 
then xt&s in full Security, as perceiving that the 
feveral Conclufions it has pafled thorough, ftand 
upon the immoveable Foundation of Self-£vidence» 
and when traced to their Source terminate in it. 
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IX., Wi Tee Aerefbre, that tii ordtr 
K5/ ^ ^^^^ * Condufion by a fiiigk Aa 
Mxinifiifit, ^f iteafoiiing, the Premiff» mtift be mi- 
r»i4r/«fr «/ tuitirc Propofitions. Wlwxe tbcv are 
. not» previous DyjIogilin& ate requiredy 

in which Cafe Rcaibiiif^ bocones a Compitcated 
hdtj taking in a Variety of fncceffive Steps. Thia 
frequently happens in tracing the more remate Re^ 
lations of our Ideas, where many middle Terms 
being called in, the Coadufioa cannot be made out, 
bat in con(eqiience of a Series of Sylbgifms follow* 
log one another in Train. But altbou^ in thia 
Concatenation of Proportions^ thofe that form the 
Premises of the laft Syllogifm^ are often confide- 
lably removed from Self-Evidence ; yet If we trace 
the Reafoning backwards, we fliaO find them the 
Conclttfions of previous Syllogifins, whofe Premifiea 
approach nearer and nearer to Intuition, in propcMT* 
tion as we advance, and are found at laft to ternu* 
nate in it. And if after having thus unravelled a 
I>emonftration, we take it the contrary way > and 
obferve hoi^ the Mind letting out with sntuithre 
F'erceptions, couples them together to form a Ccm- 
dufion, how by introducing this Cbaclufion ij|t<^ 
another Syllogifin, it ftill advances one Step farther; 
and fo proceeds, making every new Difcovery fub* 
fervient to it's future Progrefs ; we (ball then per* 
c^ve okarlyi th^t Reaf«niog in the higheft Exerdfe 

of 
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4if tlitt Facukfy bno more tinn an^rdorly Coml^ 
Mtioa of ikofd fimpte AAi, wUck we have already 
& Mly expkined. The great Art Iks, in fo adjuft* 
lag our SyHogifms one to another, that the Propo^ 
fitiom feverally made ufe of as Premifles, may be 
D^tnUtcft Qonfequences of what goes before. For as 
by this means, cvtry Conchifion is deduced from 
known and eftabliihed Truths, the very hft in tho 
Series, how far foever we carry it, will have iio left 
Certainty attending it, than the original intuitive 
{^rceptions themfelves, in which ibfi whole Chaiit 
of Syllogifms takes it's Rife. 

X. Thus we fee, that Reafoning 
beginning with firft Principles, rifcs tJaiZ^Cerl 
gradnally from one Judgment to an- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
other, and conneds them in fiich man- ^ Progr^ 
ncr, that every Stage of the Prcgref- 
fion brings intuitive Certainty along with it. And 
now at length we may clearly underftand the De- 
finition given above of this diftinguiihing Faculty 
of the human Mind. Reafon we have faid is the 
Ability of deducing unknown Truths, from Prin- 
ciples or Propofitions that are already known. Thie 
evidently appears by the foregoing Account, where 
we fee, that no Propofition is admitted into a Syllo* 
gifin, to ferve as one of .the previous Judgments on 
Vludi tJie Condufion refts, unlcft it is itfelf a 
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known 9td eftabllihed Tfudi, ^hoCc CotmoAioa 
with felf-evident Principles has been already traced. : 

XL There is yet another Obferva* 
9wr^^ S ^ion which naturally offers itfelf, iu 
'^ifi'T^aje confequiPlice of the above Detail; w» 

Foundation of " 

mii Science and that all the Knowlcdgc acquired by 
* ^ "^^ ' Reafoning, how far foever we carry 
our Difcoverie^, is ftill built upon our intuitive Per- 
ceptions. Towards the End of the laft Part we 
divided Proportions into felf-evident and demons- 
trable, and reprefented thofe of the felf-evident 
kind, as the Foundation on which the whole Supcr- 
ftrufture of human Science retted. This Doflrinc 
i$ now abundantly confirmed by what has been 
delivered in the prefent Chapter. We have found 
that every Difcovery of human Reafon, is the Conr 
fequence of a Train of Syllogifms, which when 
Jtraced to their Source, always torminate in felf- 
cvident Perceptions. When the Mind arrives at 
ihefe primitive Truths, it purfues not it's Enquiries 
farther, as well knowing,' that no Evidence ca^ 
exceed that which flows from an immediate View 
of the Agreement or Difagreement between it's 
Ideas. And henc^ it is, that in unravelling any 
Part of Knowledge, in order to come at the Foun- 
dation on which it ftands ; intuitive Truths are al; 
ways the laft Refort of the Underftanding, beyond 
.which it aims not tQ advance, but proffefTes it's 
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Notions in perieft Security,' as havipg^n^wr^oAi^ 
the very Spring aiid Fountain of al} .Science asu) 
Certainty. ^ 


C H A P. IL 

(Df the feveral Kinds of Reafotdngj and firft of 
• that by which we determine the Genera and 
species of Things. 


I. "\TI7'E have endeavoured in the 
. . V V foregoing Chapter to give ^^^ 
as diftinS a Notion as poffible of Rea- 
foning, and of the manner in which it is condu6led« 
Let us now enquire a little into the Difcoveries 
piade by this Faculty, and what thofe Ends are^ 
\vhich we have principally in view in the Exercife 
of it. All the Aims of human Reafon may in the 
general be reduced to thefetwo : i. To rank things 
under thofe univerfal Ideas to which they truly 
.belong; and 2* To afcribe to them their feveial 
Attributes and Properties in confequence of that 
Piftribution* . . , 

II. First then I fay, that one great ^ ^ - «. , 

A- ri. n r . . • ^ ^i^J Kind 

Aim of hunian Reafon is, to determine regards ttt 
the Genera and. Species of Things. . ^^,^ ^ 
We have feen in the firft Part of this ^"«'- 

Treatifc^ 


^PtaMe^ hum tfei» Mkd piWMck in fiimu^ gMb» 

Ik>w by means of thefe genenl Ideas, we come bf 
imiverfal Propofitions. Now as in thefe univeria] 
Pm po fiuem , w» affirm ibm^ Pjpopec^ of a Gemia 
or Species, it is plain, that we cannot apply this 
Pfoperty to particular Obje&s^ till we have firft de* 
tcrminc^ whether they are comprehended vnd^r tbsrt 
general Idea» of which the Property is affirmed. 
Thus there are certain Propertiea betoa^ng to all 
iven Numbers, which neverthekis cannot be applied 
to any partictthr Number, until we have firft dil^ 
covered it to be of the Species exprefled by that ge* 
neral Name* Hence Reafoning begins with refer* 
ring thingi to their feverat Divifions and Clafles in 
the Scale of our Ideas ; and as thefe Divifions are all 
dlftinguiflied by peculiar Names, we hereby learn 
to apply the Terms expreffing genera! Conceptions^ 
to fuch particular Objefis, as come under our im** 
mediate Obfervation. < 

III. Now In or<fer to arrive at thefe 
f^ Stips if Cbnchifions, by which the feveral Ob- 
rh/e at Con* i^Sts of Perception are breuriit under 

tlitfiMS of this V • » 

Sort, general Names, two things are mani* 

felUy neceflkry* Firft, that we take a 
Vkw of the Idea itfelf denoted by that general 
Name^ and carefully attend to the diftinguUhin^ 
Marks ^bich ferve to charaderize itt Secondly 

that 


taut W9 ^XMiiptf^ tkit UftL wtdi tM Ol||oor vimM 
Conndcmtioii) oDKrvnig duigciin^ Hfhtfun tii^ ft* 
gicc or dffi^r* If the Ides ^ n found to cuii^cfpoin 
with the particular ObjeA, we A|sn widiout Heft* 
fatiofi appij the general Names but if no fttchCor* 
fefpondence inter Tenes, the Conchtfion muA necef* 
fiurily take a contrary Turn. Let ua for kiflanee 
take the Number Eighty and confidier bjr what Steps 
we are led to pronounce it an iven Number. Firft 
dien we call to mind the Idea fignified by the Ex** 
preffion an even Nunnery viz. that it is tf Number 
dhi/aU into two efual Pearts. We then compare 
this Idea with the Number Eighty and findfaig theok 
manifefUy to agree, fee at once the Neoeffity of ad* 
mitting the Conclufion. Thefe feveral Judgments 
therefore^ transferred into L^anguage, and reduced 
to the Form bf a Syllogifm, appear thus : 

Every Number that may be divided intt two efuat 
Forte is onErEn Number. 

The Number Eight may he divided into twoequai 
Farts. 

Therefore the Number Eight is an Even Num» 
ker. 

IV. I HATS 'made Choice of this 
Examine, not fo much for the Sake of aijaysfiu 
Ae Conclufion, which is obvious enough, /^^a^cJSi 
and miriit have been obtained without ^^^ nataU 
aS that Farade of Wordk; but chiefly mtbm^ 
becaufe it is of eaiy Comprehenfion^ 

and 
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pii, tftim ^>t|ic r^me time 'diii^A^X to exhibit *tUS 
Fpua p£, Reafonmg by ; which the^ Underftandiiig 
Coodu^ itfelf in all inftances of this kind. And 
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jbere it may be obferyed, that , where the general 
Idea,. to which particular Objeds are referred, is 
Very^ familiar to the Mindy and frequently in View i 
^s Reference^, and I the Application of the general 
Name, feem to be made without any Apparatus o£ 
Reafoning. When we fee a Horfe in the Fields, 
Qf a Dog in the Street, we readily apply the Name 
of the Species ', Habit, . and a familrar Acquaintance 
with the general Idea, fuggefting it inftantaneoufly 
to the Mind. We are not however to imagine on 
this Account, that the Underftanding departs from 
the ufual Rules of juft Thinking. A frequent Re« 
petition of A£ls begets a Habit ; and Habits are at* 
tended with a certain Pro;nptnefs of Execution,, 
ifiat prevent our obferving the feveral Steps and 
Gradations, by which any Courfe of Adiion is ac- 
compliihed. But in other Inftances, where we 
judge not by pre-contra£ted Habits, as when the 
general Idea is very complex, or lefs familiar to the 
Mind ; we always proceed according to the Form 
of Reafoning eftablifhed above. , A Goldfmith for 
inftance, who is in doubt as to any Piece of Metai, 
whether it be of the Species called Gold -, firft ex- 
ifmnts its Properties, and then comparing then> 
general I(|ea fig^ified by that Name, if he 
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•fikds a perfea Correfpondence, no longer hefitatc$ 
under what Clafi of Metals to rank it. Now whit 
is this, but following Step by Step thofe Rules 'df 
Reafoningy whidi we have before laid down as tjie 
Standards, hj which to regulate our Thoughts in 
all Condufions of this kind ? 
; V. Nor let be imagined, that our 
Refearches here, becaufe in Appearance pJt^ceofttu 
bounded to the impdfing of general ^^^^inf 
Names upon particular ObjeA^, are 
therefore trivial and of little Confequence. Some 
of the mod confiderable Debates among Mankind, 
and fuch too as nearly regard their Lives, Intereft, 
and Happinefs, turn wholly upon this Article. Is 
it not the chief Employment of our feveral Courts 
of Judicature, to determine in particular Inftances, 
what is Law, Juftice, and Equity ? Of what Im« 
. portance is it in many Cafes, to decide aright, whe« 
ther an Adion fhall be termed Murder or Man-^ 
ilaughter ? We fee then, that no lefs than the Lives 
and Fortunes of Men, depend often upon thefe 
Decifions. . The Reafon is plain. A£lions wheh 
once referred to a general Idea, draw after them all 
that may be affirmed of that Idea ; tnfomuch that 
the determining the Species of Anions, . is all on^ 
with determining what Proportion of Praife er 
Difpraife, Commendation 6r BIanie,c tft. ought to 
. follow them. For as it is aUoifcd that Murder d^ 
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dor the Head of Muidcr, wet q£ wm(e dQci4e ite 
Plioilhweiit ia^ to it* 

VL ]U;:T the gf^. Ipiportanqt 0f 
49fi^ o^^rr* Ctiiir.BfMck of JJLcpiQfiiag^ aod tfae Ne* 
;r;^V^'^ ^efity of Cmt^ iod Cir«iimfpeaim» in 
^wt~''' wfcHWig psuf^idif ObjQ^ ta gcfteial 
Umh ift ftill Cii4^ evident froot the 
P^Aiee of t|^ ^a#>iciiw<r'wwi Svcry our wKo 
ha9 read Emiifl kttows^ chart lie frequently itquircs 
us to dttrW Lioc^ tka' oertun P^intSj^ afid s^ord* 
ing to liicb aod Cock Pure^i^MM. The Figures 
tbeuce refulting are oftea Squares, ParaU^lograiaet 
or Re^tai^loi. Yet ^ttckd oever fuppofiqs this frpoi 
their hare Appe;Kai^^ but adwajs demQaftnttes it 
Upon the ftti^eft Prineiplet of Qfooietry. Nor is 
the Method he taJ^ea. in i^y thing difte^nit from 
tixal deferihed «|o«f. Tbii« for iriftaiiG^ having 
defined aSqpiaie to be a Figure bounded bjr ft»ir 
.equal Si^eij joii«9d toff^A^ ot right An^ ; when 
fodi ^ Figure ^rilia ia apf ConflruAton previous 
fp the JCKmefiftraiMa o£ a ProfBofition, he jret never 
Cath i< bjr dm N«ivs» until he hat (hewn diat ks 
$ides<ai;e equfld* Mt aKin Angtoi right ones. Now 
lihis k miMtmfyibiBi iMwFonn of Reafiuung we 
t^ve b#W CKbibilciik in pcoring iTiifA^ to he an 
m^ea Number ;. m will bo evident to any one who 
«ducn it imae ccfulat SjrUegUm. I fhall onlfaMt 

that 
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that when Etattd has thus ddermifici the ^pHlil 
6f any Figurt, ht ia tbcA amtnet bebfc at Libei^ 
ty to afcribe to it aU the Properties abewty demonr 
ftrated of that Figure^ and thereby reader it lufc* 
lervicnt to the Allure Gnvfe of Us ReafcoMg* 

VII. Haviiio thus fufficieiitly ex-* 
plained the Rules, by whkh wo aee to JI!rktSl k^ 
cofidciA ourfehresy m raakiiig partku<« t^^fpNi 
br Obtedh under genera} IdcM» and. ^^^^^ 
ftewn their Confofnitf to the Prac^ ^\tm%^m 


fice and manner o( the MathenaiicN sLk-Xfy^ 
ans ; k remains only to obTenre, tkit ''^*^"'' 
Ac true Way of rendering this Part of Knowledge 
both eaty and certain, is ; by habituating ourfelves 
to clear and determinate ideas, and keeping them 
fteddtly annexed to their refpeAive Names* For as 
all our Aim is to apply general Wiorda aright i if 
theft Words ftaod for invaffiahle Ideas, that are 
perfe&Iy known to the. Mtod^ and can be r eadiijr 
difttngittflied upon Ooeafion^ there wtU be Utlte 
Ohnger of Miftake ot Error in mr Keafeniog^ 
Let us fuppo& that by exanuniag any Objefib, and 
carrying our Attention facceffiircJty from one Pint 
to another, we have acquainted ouriehres with thn 
{everai Particulaa obfervable in ic» I^ anmog thefe« 
we find fuch as conftitute' fome general Idea^faimcd 
and fettled beforehand by the Underftanding, and 
difti^guiflied by a particular Name i the Refem* 

bianco 


"^Uance thus known and perceived, necelTarily deter- 
tn^inesthe Species of the Objef):, and thereby gives it 
a right to' the Name by which that Spocies is called. 
'Thus four equal Sides, joined together at right An« 
gles^make up' the Notion, of ^, Square, .As this is 
a fixed and invariable* Idea, without which. the ge- 
neral Name cannot be applied, we never call any 

' particular Figure a .5;2/^7rr, until, it appears. to have 
thefe feveral Conditions $ and contrarilyr wherever 
a Figure is found with thefe Conditions,' it aeceflV 
j-ijy takes the Name of a Square. The famQ wiU 
be found to hold in all our other Reafonings. of this 
.kindi where nothing can create any Difficulty 
but the Want of fettled Ideas. If for inftance we 
jhav$ not determined within ourfelv^s, the precife 
JNotion denoted by; the Word Manflaugbter j it wiU 
be impoffible for us t^ decide, whether any parti- 
cular.. A£):ion ought to bear that Name: becau& 
however nicely we examine the Adion itfelf, yet 
j>eing Strangers to the general Idea with which it 
<ts to be cotnparedi* t w^ are utterly unable to judge 
bf their Agreemc3it: or Difagreement. But if we 
take Care to remove this Obftacle^ and diftin£lly 
trace the two Ideas' under Confideration, all Diffi- 

"acuities van^^ and the Refolution becomes both eafy 

^jaad certaub, ' - i . 
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VIlL ThVs ^e fee,' of whit Im- I 

portancc it is, towards the Improve- c^«i^, c«»** 
ment and Certainty of human Know- ''»'»jy««^'0<*^ 

^ monjtratfon 

ledge, that we accuftom ourfelves to '"f'i^t bem^ 
clear' and de'terininate * Ideas, ' and a ' ltberFu!ti\f 
fteddy Application of Word?. .Nor is ^j^Hl' 
this fo eafy a Talk as fome "may per- sbmatia, 
haps be apt to imagine; it requiring both a compre-^ 
henfive Underftanding, and great Comma^^d of At- 
tention, to fettle the precife Bounds of our Ideas, 
when they grow to be y^ty comj^cx, ; and include 

a Multitude of Particulars. Nay and after tbefeLi^ 

* 
mits are duly fixed, there is a certain Quicknefs of 

Thought and Extent of Mind ' required, towards 
keeping the feyeral Parts in Vie,w, t^a^t in compa-* 
ring our Idea§ one with another ^ nonie ipf them may 
be overlooked. Yet ought not thefe DijBeiillies tjai 
difcourage us ; tho'. great they are not unfurmoulit-c 
able, and the Advantages' .ajrifing ^om S«ccei3 will 
amply recompenfc our Toil, The Certainty and 
eafy Applicatum ojf Matheoiatical Kno^Ieidge \m 
wbplly owing to the exaft OJ:»fervance .of this Rule.. 
And I am apt to imagine, that if we were to em- 
ploy the fame Care about all our other Ideas, as 
Mathematicians have done^ about thofe of Number 
and Magnitude,* by fprmJAg theifl.iritQ JBX^a.CaW-t 
.binatipns,,.^^d dilliaguiflung^lb^fe ip€vAhin«iont;.bjl 
particular Names,, in prfler to. kef p lbe» iji^^^iwlk 

inva- 
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bvariitble; W8 tkoM feon lunrt jft tft our Power 
to introduce Certainty and J>m«oiiftnftioa iatm 
0Atf Parts of teman Kavwkdge. 
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4Qf lUafonaig us H rigards the Powers and Pro- 
\ferties of fhings^ and the Relations of our 
general Was. 

t'T'WTE coinc now to the feeon^ 

^ J^"^ W E'^ *^»^ ^^'^ ^«* ^^^ 
fi^^y ib View in their Ketibnings, namdjr $ 

ifti^jwM^ jinI life ^kmenxi% and afcribmg to Auigs 

Tim ~rf. '^ir feversd Attributes and Properties. 

Axid heiie it wiH be necefiary to diftiiw 

guift biMteA ReiifeMtfg as it regards the Sciences, 

and «s tt cttnciiiia common Life* In the Sciences, 

#ttr Reafon is en^lojed chtefijr about tmiverfal 

tt^ttths, tt being by them alone, diat the Bounds of 

teman Kno^edge lire enlarged, ifence the Dif i- 

fion ^f diings Into various Clafies, calfed otherwife 

OMera and Species. For thefe univerral Ideas, be- 

jug At up as the Reprefentatives of many parttca- 

lar 4lung9, ^iriiatever is affirmed of th^iA, may l>e 

aUSMifiKmisd of aB the Indtviduab to which they be* 

kpng. MiNbr hr infiance is a general Idea, repre- 

tetiflKii^oviaiii 8pe«ii» of human Adtons. Reafen 

telb 
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4dfa tu tiMft tte Fttiiiihmciit 4u< t^ jc is UmI^ 
Heaoc -every )ptriteiihr Aidson «omii^ uiidtr lite 
Notaoii of Jkbnt^, hm tim PanAmeni ^ Dm^ 
aOott^ to it. Here thou we ttpply die genei^al 
Truth to fame obvbii inftuide, and Ais ii u^Ot 
properly oonftteuen the HeBfotiing of tMkmonUfe^ 
For Men, in their oidiaary TnofiiSions and Iifvtr« 
courfexiiie with -uiodier, fawe ^ the moft part to 
clo only wid) partieuhr Ob}e6fau Ocor Friends anf' 
Relationst their Charadera and Behmour, the Con* 
i ftituticm of the feveial fiodks that larrotiinl us^, 
and ^ Ufes to which they may be applied, are 
wbs^ chiefly ^engage o«r AtMisioo^ hk aB Utask 
W€ reftfon^about ^licidar thragsj <alid the Whok 
Refulc of our fteaftfiisg is» the applying diegciio- 
ral Tmths of the ScienjOcs, to Aewkinary Traaf«- 
afiioBS of hiMian Life. When 'We fie a Viper we 
anroid it. Wlierever we have Occafian fsr liie&r«» 
ciUe ASion ^ WataCt tonmreafla^ thatjiiaiees 
GonfideraUe Refiftance, iwe ilalte «ire lo cottrey at 
in fttch a maimer, that it 4hM fafi wpm ^iht^Ok^ 
je£k With laifetuofity. Now <ail sUs teppena, m 
Confequence e^ our llmiKar andveady Applkation 
of thefe two geiicaal Truths^ n^ Bkt ^n Viptr 
is nmrtaL Waitr fallin^^ufw H Btij wkb Impi^ 
fuofity^ a^svety forfiihlj tmmrds fi^iif k m M^ 
tion. In Jike manner, if we ^ oiirfehres to coi»* 
fider any particular Cbara^ler, in order to deter- 
mine 
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Sline the Share of Praife or Difpraife that belongs 
to it, our great Concern is, to afcertain exadly the 
Proportion of Virtue and Vice. The Reafoii is 
obvious. A juft Determination in all Cafes of this 
Idndy depends entirely upon an Application of • thefe 
general Maxiois of Morali^: Virtuous jl£ihns de- 
ferve Praife. Vicious Anions deftrve Blajne. 

IL H£NCE it appears(9 that Reafon- 
V>eSt^sh ing as it regards common Life, is no 
nMiutu' more than the afcribing the general Pro- . 

^^Li/. P^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ***°'"^ feveral Ob- 
jeds indth which we are more imme- 
diately concerned, according as they are found to be 
of that particular Divifion or Clafs, to which the 
Properties belong. The Steps then by which we 
proceed are manifeftly' thefe. Firft we refer the 
Objed under Confideration to fome general Idea or 
Glafs of Things. We then recoiled the feveral 
Attributes of that general Idea. And laftly, af- 
Cfiibe.ali thofe Attributes to the prefcnt Obje<9:. 
T(hus in cenfidering the Charader of Sempronius, if 
we find it to be of the kind called Virtuous ; when ^ 
we at the fam^e tinib refled, th&t a virtuous Charac- 
ter is defe^ing of £fteem, it naturally and obviouf- 
ly follows, that Sempronius is fo too. Thefe 
Thbughts put* into a Syllogi/m^ in order to exhibit 
Ihe Form of Reafoning here required, run thus* 

Evtry 
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Every lurtvous Man is worthy if E/I^em. ' 
Semprootus is a virtuous Man, 
Therefore Semprtonivs is worthy of EJleem. 
Ill, By this Sylhgifm it appears, that 
tefore we affirm any thine of a parti- TbeConneSfim 

J o r and Deleft' 

cular Obje<ft, that Obje£l nauft here- dtrts of the 
ferred to fomc rgeneral Idea. Senstpro* ^^iL^bn of 
nius. is pronounced worthy of Efteem, ^'^H'^s ^"^ 

» ' ' u^n another^ 

only in Confequence of his being a vir- 
tuous Man, or coming under that ^general Notion. 
Hence we fee the ncceffary Conne<Jiion of the va* 

* 

rious Parts of Reafoning, and the Dependence they 
fcave one upon another. The determining the Ge* 
xiera and Species of Things, is as we have faid, one 
Exercife of human Reafon; and here we find, that 
this Exercife is the firft in order, and previous to 
thc'other, which confift^ in afcribing to them their 
Powers, Properties, and Relation^. But When wc 
have taken this previous Seep, and brought particu^ 
Jar Objecls under general Names \ as the Properties 
we aferibe • to them are no other than thofe of the 
general Idea, it is plain, that in order to a fuccefs-' 
ful Progrefs in this Part of Knowledge, we muft 
thoroughly acquaint ourfelves with the feveral Re* 
Jations and Attributes of thefe our general Ideas. 
When this is done, the other Part will be cafy, and 
require fcarce any Labour of Thought, as being no 
snore than an Application of the general Form of 
•JRe? fining reprefcntcd in the foregoing Sylloglfm^ 

h Nor 
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Now ts we have already fufficIentlyjQiewn) how 
wc are to proceed in determining the Genera and 
Species of things^ which as we have faid is the pre* 
vious Step to this fecond Branch of human Know- 
ledge ; all that is farther wanting towards a due 
Explanation of it is» to offer fome C9nrid6rationsy 
as to the manner of inveftigating the. general Rela^* 
tions of our Ideas. This is the higheft Exercife of 
the Powers of the Underftanding, and that by means 
whereof, we arrive at the Difcovery of univerfal 
Truths ; infomuch that our Dedu£bions in this Way, 
tonftitute that particular Species of Re.afoning9 
which we have before faid regards principally the 
Sciences* 

IV. But that we may condu£l our 
r^uired fo Thoughts With fome Order and Me- 
Teafoner^"^ thod, WC fliall begin with obferving, 
that the Relations of our general Ideas 
are of two Kinds. Either fuch as immediately dis- 
cover themfelves, upon comparing the Ideaa one 
with another ; 'or fuch, as being more remote and 
diftant, require Art and Contrivance to bring them 
into View. The Relations of the firft kind, fur- 
ni(h us with intuitive and felf-evident Truths : 
thofe of the fecond, are traced by Reafoning, and a 
due Application of intermediate Ideas. It is of 
is laf( kind that we are to fpeak here, .having difi- 
*^ed what was nocefiary with regard. to the otbqr 

. m 
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in the fecond Part^ As therefore in tracirtg ths 
more diftant Relations of Things, we muft always 
have Recourfe to intervening Ideas, and are more 
or left fuccefsful in our Refearches, according to 
our Acquaintance with thefe Ideas, and Abrliiy of 
applying them ; it is evident, that to make a good 
Reafoner, two things are principally required. Firjl^ 
an extenfive Knowledge of thofc intermediate I- 
deas, by means of which things may be compared 
one with another. Secondly^ the Skill and Talent 
bf applying them happily, in all particular Inftan^ 
ces that come under Confideration. 

V. First I fay, that in order to our 
fuccefsful Progrefs in Reafoning, we fenjt%fL7vl 
muft have an extenfive Knowledge of ^'"^^.^ of inter. 

o meaiatti Ideas, 

thofe intermediate Ideas, by means of 
which things may be compared one with another. 
For as it is not every Idea that will anfwer the Pur- 
pofe of our Enquiries, but fuch only as are pcculi*- 
arly related to the Objects about which we reafon, 
fo as by a Comparifon with them, to furnifh evi- 
dent and known Truths ; nothing is more apparent, 
than that the greater Variety of Conceptioiis wc 
Can call into View, the more likely we are to find 
fofaie among them, that will help us^to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in 
Experience, that in Proportion as we enlarge our 
Views of Things, and grow acquainted "/fith z Mul- 
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tiludc of difFercnt Objefts, the Reafoning Faculty 
gathers Strength, For by extending our Sphere of^ 
Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certain Force an4- 
Penetration, as being accuftomed to examine the- 
•feveral Appearances of its Ideas, and obferve what 
Light they caft one -upon another. 

VI. And this I take to be the Rea-«* 
fifiy one (oTi^, that iA Order to excell remarkably 

Learnittgfwe *° ^Y ^^^ Branch of Learning, it is ne- 
^^ata<^^*' ceflary to have at leaft a general Ac- 
fuaiKtednoitb quaintancc with the whole Circle of 

the tvboie 

Circle cf Arts Arts and Sciences. The Truth of it 

■ana Hctencei' • n ^i • t^* t r t 

i$y all the various Divilions of human 
Knowledge, are very nearly xelated among them- 
felvei;, and in innumerable Inftances, ferve to illu- 
ftratc and fet off each other. And altho* it is not 
to be denied, that by an obfliiiate Application to 
one Branch of Study, a Man may make confidera- 
ble Progrefe, and acquire fome Degree of Eminence 
in it ; yet his Views will be always narrow and con- 
tracted, and he will want that mafterly Difccrn- 
ment, which not only jeiiablcs us topuifue ourDif- 
CQVeries with Eafe, but ulfo in laying them open to 
others, to fpread a certain Brightnefs aiound th2m« 
I would not however lierc be underflood tojnean,^ 
that a general Knowledge alone is fufficient for all 
the Purpofes of Reafonin|!;. I only recommend it 
as proper to give the Miad a certain Sagacity and 

Quicknefs, 
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Quicknefs, and qualify it for judging aright in the 
ordinary Occurrences of Life. But when ourRea- 
foning regards a particular Science, it is farther ne^ 
ceffar)'-, that we more nearly acquaint ourfclves with 
whatever relates tP that Science. A general Know- 
ledge is a good PreparatioB, and enables us to- 
proceed with. Eafe and Expedition, in whatever 
Branch of Lea''ning we apply to. But then iu tlie 
minute and intricate Queilions of any Science, we 
are by no means 1{aalii^ to reafon with Advantage^ 
until we have perfectly maftered tlte Science. to 
which they belong ; it being hence chiefly, that we 
are furnilhcd with thofe intermediate Ideas, wijich 
kad to a juft and Aiccei^fuL Solution. . . * 

VII. And here as it comes lb nutu- 
telly in my Way, I cannot avoid taking mJidan! ^'' 
Notice of an Obfervation, that is fre- ji^^iH^^- 
quently to be met with, and feems to £*f^^i^^^ 


C^rry in it at firft fight, foraething very Learning 
ftransie and unaccountable. It is in 
iliort this; thAt, Mat hematicianr^ even fuch as are 
univerfaliy allowed to excell in their own Profcffion^ 
and to have difcovered themfelves pexfeii Mafters» 
in the Art of Reafoning, have not yet been always 
happy in treating upon other Subje£b \ but rather 
faUen fhort, not only of what might naturally have 
been expelled from them, but of many Writers 
much lefs exercifed m the Rules of Argumentation. 
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This will not aj^ar fo very extraordinary, if wc 
jefle£l on what has been hinted above. Mathema^ 
ticks 16 an engaging Study, and Men. who apply 
themfelvc^s that Way, fo wholly plunge into it, that 
they are for the moft part but little acquainted 
with otlicr Branches of Knowledge* When there- 
fore they quit their fevourite Subje£V, and enter up- 
on others that are in a manner new and ftrangc to 
them, no wonder if they find their Invention at a 
btand. Becaufe however perfe£k tney may be in the 
Art of Reafoning, yet wanting here thofe interme* 
diate Ideas, which are neceflary to furnifh out a due 
Train of Prppofitions, all their Skill and Ability 
f4ils tbem« For a bare Knowledge of the Rules is 
not fufScient. We muft farther have Materials 
^hereunto to apply them. And when thefe are^ 
once obtained, then it is that an able Reafooer dif- 
covers his Superiority, by the juft Choice he makes^ 
and a certain mafterly Difpofliion, that in every Step 
of the Procedure, carries Evidence and Convi(%'oti 
along with it. And hence it is, that fuch Mathe-* 
matuiansy as have of late Y<:ars applied themfelves 
to other Sciences, and not contented with a fuperficial 
Knowledge, endeavoured to reach their inmoft Re* 
cefies ; fuch Mathematicians I fay, have by meer 
ikrcngth of Mind, and a happy Application oiGeorfie^ 
irical Reafoning, carried their Difcoveries far beyond, 
what was heretofore fudged the utmoft Limits of hu- 
man 
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Mzn Knowledge. This is a Truth abundantly known, 
to all who are acquainted with the late wonderful 
Improvements in Natural Philofophy* 

Vlll. I COME now to the fecond 
thing required, in order to a fuccefeful f^^^/lf;/^ 
Proerefs in Reafoning, namely ; the f^^i '»'f - 
Skill and Talent of applying inter- Uf^pUy in 
mediate Ideas happily, in all particular ^awM^ ^'^ 
Inftances that conae under Coniidera- 
tibn. And here I mall not take up much time in 
layittg doWn Rules and Precepts, becaufe I am ap- 
to think they would do hut little Service. tJfe and 
Exercife arc the tcft InftruAor^ in the prefent Cafe : 
and whatever LogiciaiKmay boaft, of being able to 
forni perfeft Reafejfjers bycBbok and Rule, yet we 
find by Experieiice*' that the Study of thei^ Precepts, 
does not alwayi add any great Degree of Strength 
to the Underftanding. Inibort, 'tis the Habit alone 
€kf Reafoningfi that makes a Reafoner. And lber&» 
fore the true Way to acquire thi* Talent is^ by 
being much converfant in thofe Science^ where the 
Art of Reafoning is allowed to reign in the greateft 
Perfedion. Hence it was that the Ancients, who 
fo well underftood the Manner of forming the Mind, 
always began with Matbematich^ as the Foundation 
of their Philofophical Studies^- Here the Under- 
ftanding is by Degrees habituated to Truth, QcfOr 
Cni£b 4nfeniU>ly a certain Fondnofs for it^ and leamr 
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never to yieI3 it's Affent to any Pmpofition; bu^' 
ivbere the Evidence is fufficient to produce full. Con- 

vidion. For tbfs Reafon Plata has called Mathe* 

* 

matical Demonftrations the CatharticAs or Purga- 
tives of the Soql, as being- the proper Means to 
cleanfe it froco Error, and reftore that.nafiural Exer- 
clfe of it's Faculties, jn which juft Thinking con- 
fifls. .And indeed I beKeve it will be readily allowed^ 
that no Science furnilhcs fo many Inftances, .of a 
bappy Choicet of intermediate Ideas, aqd a dexterous 
Application oS them, for the Difcovery of Truth, 
and Enlargement of Knowledge* * 

^ IX. If therefore we would form our 

M^athlmuticH .Minds to a Habit of ^.^iiing clofeljf 

H'Z'f/gri^f .arid ifl tr^itl, ^ecanpottakc^^jr pore 

^^'^f'^y* **' certain Method j tbpn the^ ex^rcifinj 

. . ourfelves. ia Mathematical DepAonftra*- 

tions, fo as to contra^ a kind of Familiarity with 

theihb <* Not that we look.iigdti: it as.hecei&r]^ 

f^ (tv ufi the Words of ihe great Mhl^^i^ th3f 

^\ all Men .fiiould be deep Mathematicians, but 

** that, havi.ig got the Way of Reafoning which 

>* that Study necefiarily brings the Mind to, they 

** may be aWe to, transfer it to other. Parts of 

Knowledge, as . they fhall have Occafionv Fof. 

in * all forts of Rtafoning, (every iingle Argument 

-4* ihould be managed as a Mathematical Demon- 

^ firation» the Conne^iion' and Dependence, of 

,, . " Ideas 
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«* ideas (bould be followed, till the Mind is brought 
^^ to the Source on which it bottoms, ^nd can trace 
•« ihs Gaherence through the whoJe Train of Proofs- 
^^ It is in the general obfervable, uhat the Faculties 
c^ of our Souls are improved and made ufeful to us, 
'^ juft after the fame manner, as our Bodies are* 
•• Would you have a Man write or paint, dance or 
** fence well, or perform any other manual Opera- 
'* tion, dexteroufly and with £afe? Let him have 
** ever fo much Vigour and Adlivity, Supplenefs and 
** Addrefs naturally, yet nobody expe£b this froni 
^^ him unlefs he has been ufed to it, and has em^ 
** ployed Time and Pains in faihioning and forming 
*< his Hand, or outward Parts, to thefe Motions. 
^^ Juft fo it is in. the Mind; would you have a 
** Man reafon well, you muft ufe him to it be- 
*' times, exercife his Mind Jn obferving the Con - 
** neflion of Ideas, and following them in train- 
** Nothing does this better than Mathematicks,. 
" which therefore I think {hould be taught all tliofe,. 
^ who have the Time and Opportunity, not (o 
^^^-much to make them Matliematicians, as to make 
^* them reafonable Creatures^ for though we ail 
^* call ourfelves fo, becaufe we are born to it, if we 
*♦ pleafe; yet we may truly fay, Nature gives us 
** but the Seeds of it, . We are born to be, if we* 
** pleafe, rational Creatures; but 'tis Uie and Exer^ 
^ ^ cife only that makes us fo> an4 we are indeed fOff 
1. L 5 ••no 
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<^ no farther than Induftry and Application has cof* 
** ried us." Condu^ of the Under/landings 

X. But although the Study of Ma- 
^vch^ Autb'.rt theniaticks, be of all others the moft 


on ether Suk- 


jetn, as are wfcful, to form the Mind, and give it 
difiin^uijhid an early Relilh of Truth, yet ought 

jar istrengtb ^ ' y © •• 

And jvfiitefi not Other Parts of Philofophy to be neg- 
• lecteci. ror there alio we meet with 

ig|ny Opportunities, of exercifing the Powers of 
the Underftanding \ and the Variety of Subjefls na- 
turally leads us, to obferyc all thofe different Turns 
•f Thinkingy that are peculiarly adapted to the 
fcveral I Jeas we examine, and the Truths we fearch 
after. A Mind thus trained, acquires a certain 
Mattery over it's own Thoughts, infomuch that it 
can range and model them at pleafure, and call fuck 
into View, as beft fuit jt's prefcnt Defigns. Now 
iti tiiis the whole Art of Reafoning coniifts, from 
among a great Variety of different Ideas, ta iingic 
out thofe that are moft proper for the Bufinefs in 
hand, and to lay them togetlier in fuch Order, that 
£rom plain and eafy Beginnings, by gentk Degrees, 
and a continued Trai|i of evident Truths, we may 
he infenfibly led on to fuch Difcoveries, as at our 
firft fctting out, appeared beyond tlie Reach of the 
human Underfianding. For this purpofe, beftde» 
the Study of Mathematicks befoie recommended^ 
e ought to apply ourfdvcs diligently to thexeadinp 

of 
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of fucb Authors, as have diftingiiiflied themfelveft^ 
for Strength of Reafoning, and a' joft and accurate 
Manner of Thinking. For it is obferyable, that »: 
Mind exercifed and feafoned to Truth, feldom refts 
^tisfied in a bare Gonteoiplatiop of the Arguments 
qffered by others, but will be fiequently eflayin^' 
it's own Strength, and purfuing .it's Difcoveries 
upon^ the Plan it is jnofL accuftomed tOf.; Thus wd 
inibnribly cpi)tra& a Hfibit, pt tracing Truth from; 
one Stage to aCMther, .an4 of iny^ftigatkig thpfci 
gji^ier^l Rj^ktions . jsyid fwgeffjies^ which we ^fter*. 
WArds al^rifa^ tp particular Things,. £ic<fOrd]ing as we 
%;4 theov comprehended . under l^e abftra£l Ideas,i 
to w^ich the :Propertie4 belong* And thus having, 
gartiqularly fh^wn, h^w we are to diltribute the fe«^ 
icera} Qt>je£ts of ^aiure under generai Ideas, whaV 
$ir<^]Ctiest^H^;atfe:tO'afcftt(e to th^na in confequencct 
4»f that Pj;ih:|butiQn, and bo^ to trace and Invefti- 
gate' ^ P:i?oj>e^de» tfaenT(ic:I\ies j I thi;ik, i have fiif*-; 
^Qien^y ^i^pl^^d.all th^tis sieo^ffary, towards aduer 
6ohcepti€(a ^6 Ksaiosing^ . flM fli^ Ijierefiprtheifft^ 
«ncliide IUii£h|#sJ:rI .j.i:.. 
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C H A P. IV. ' - . 

Of the Forms cfSyUo^iJlns. 

1. TJITHERTD-we-have con- 
?)/J|r '^ X^ tented oiirfelvcs with a gbrterat 

Notion of Syllogiims, and of the Parts 
of which ibey confift. It is now lime tolfeifer a 
litile-more.j^at^iciil^ly Into the Sulijed, to examine 
their':vari4us Forms^ and by open«tlic Rule^ of Ar* 
giimentatibn proper to" each; In the SyllogifmS' 
mentioned in the foregoing Chaptirsj- we mayob* 
ferve,- that -the middk Term is the. Sii^jeft of the 
J|fo/tfr-Propofition, and the Predicate of the A4hior\ 
This DifpofKtonj Aough the moft natttral^ and oW 
vioiis, is not lioweyer neceflaryj It fre^ntly hap^ 
l^nii^g, thai ^e MiAilfi^Tii^mns tHe^Sufa$^ ih both-' 
thePremiffe^ or tbd PrWieatefe bothj'aiKl«fomc*> 
tim€f§, direclly contrary to it's Difj;xyfiM^ irf thefore-i 
goihg Chapters, tb& Pri^kate'^inUbe ^4%^^ ^'^ 
1^ Sk^oBt ^ih : tb« Mmt^ ifonce tiie £>jiftfriaioft* 
of. Syllogifms into various Kialk)i^2dbU ofiilfieM^ 
by Logicians. Foj; Figure^ according to their Ufe 
of the Word, is nothing elfej^ but the Order and 
Difpofition of the middle Terjn in any SyUogifm. 
And as this Dirpofltion> is we fee fourfold, {o the Fi- 
gures of Sj^Uogifms thence ariiing, are four in Num- 
ber. ^ Wiien the middli Tirm is the Subjea of the 


•* 


Major PropofitiM, irid the Predicate of ti^-Mimr^ 
s we have whatis called ihcfirjl Figure, If on the other 
hand, it is the Piedicate of feoth the Premiffes, the 
Syllogifm is faid to be in the fecond Figure* Again 
in the third Figure y the middle Term is the Subject 
of the two Prcaiifies. A^d laftly, by makwig it the 
Predicate of iht Major^ and Subjjcft. oT the Minor, 
we obtain SyllogifmJ in ikefimrtb Figure. 

IL ^Bv T befiddi. thi^ fourfold Diftinc- 
tion of SylJ^ogifms, ^bere^ k alfo a far- »J^^/^^ '/ 
iber Subdi^on of them in every Fi- 
gure, arifing from the ^antiiy and ^altty^thcy 
are called of the Prbpofitions. By ^mntity we 
mean ih^ Confider^mon of Propofitiona^. as iniverfal 
or particiilar, bjr^ ^ality as affirmative or jjeg;*ive. 
^ow as 'U^ all the fei^eral Dirpofitions^ of tl^ miiM$ 
7if%>,,.thc Propofitions of whkh; ^ Syllogifm con* 
fifby may b^ cither univ^rfal" or particuiar, affirtnaf* 
live or negative ; the due Determin^j^tion of thcfe,* 
and fo patting tfaem together, as the Laws of Ar^ 
guikientatios& sei|uiie,' cbnftitute what Logicians call 
the Moods of Syllogifms; Of tfeefe Moods tb€i# 
^!a detornUnatd Number to Wery Figure, includ- 
'^ ing all. the: poffihle Waya^.in which Propofitipjis di£-' 
feting ill ^tf;r6i<y or ^««% oan be. combined, ac- 
' fording to any Difpofition of the nkddle^ Term\ in 
ordef:t0;arriv« V* « juft^ Godc^ifiSi* The ihortii^fs 
•f the prefent Woik,* will oiliillow Df*Jii>4nter- 
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mg into a more partkulai Defcription, of thefe (t^ 
vcral Diminutions and Divifions* I (ball therefore 
content myfelf) with referring the Reader to. the 
jPert'RoyaJ Art cf Thinkingy -where he will find the 
Moods and Figures of Syllogifms diftinftiy explained, 
and the Rul^ proper to each very neatly demon* 
ftrated. 

Ilf. Thb EHvifion of Syllogifms 2S!% 
^tu'^ilbllVL cording to Mood and Figure, refpefts 
tilj^nsf^^'" *^fe .e^ciaUy> which are knovrn by^ 

the Naffpe . of p\2\s\ ;fimple ' Sylfoi-. 
gifms; that is, which' are bdundedr to three Propo- 
iicions, all fimpk, and where the .Extremes and 
roiddle Term are conne£ted> according to th< Rules 
laid down ahove*. But aS' the Mind is nottied dowi^ 
to any one precife Formi ^ Reafoninllgj haxv fome-^ 
timefi makes uieof more,, fometimes^ oi fewer f^re** 
miilcs, and often takes in compound and conditional 
Propofitions, it may not be amifs to talce> notice o£ 
tfie diiTcrent Forms derived from this Soiurce^^ an<L 
txpldin the Rules, by which the MiAfliCoiKb&&ic&lf 
4^ the Ufe of tiem. - .? .. ji'^s':. i.;..!. t :• 

IV. W»1N. ia i&Y Syllogifoi^ :the 
sZigifr^^ MajarAs-di conditional Pr^ikiaa, ihdt 

Syllogifm kf^ilf is terjaed Q,ni&tipk<il}, 

Xht'S : . . :. i> 

if then is a Gadf be ^Htght t% U wrjhiped; I ^^ 

TbiTi^ 
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• TljBrefore he ought to be worjhiped. 

In this Example, the Major or firft Propofition^ 
is we fee conditional, and therefore the Syllogifni 
itfelf b alfo of the kind, called by that Name* And 
here we are to obferve, that all conditional Propo* 
Jitions are made up of two diftin£): Parts : one ex« 
preffing the Condition upon which the Predicate 
agrees or difagrees with the Subjed, as in this now 
before us, if there is a God \ the other joining or 
disjoining the faid Predicate and Subject, as here, he 
ought to be worjhiped. The firft of thefe Parts, or 
that which implies the Condition, is called the An^ 
tecedent ; the fecond, where we join or disjoin the 
Predicate and Subjedl, has the Name of the Conje^ 

queni. 

V. These Things explained, we arc 
farther to obfervej that in all Propofi- //JJ""„ % 
tions of this kind, fuppofing them to be '^y^J^,' 
exa£l in point of Form, the Relation 
between the Antecedent and Confequcnt, muftever 
be true and real ; that is, the Antecedent muft air * 
ways contain forae certain and genuine. Condition^} 
which neceflarily implies the Confequent : for other* 
wife^ the Propofiiion itfelf will be falfe, and there- 
fere x>ught not to be admitted into our R^afonings* . 
Hence it follows, that when any conditional Propo* 
fitioa is aifumed, if we admit the Antiecedent of^ 
that Proportions we muft at the fame time ne^effa^/ 

; riljr 
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rily admit the Confequent ; but ^ if wc rtjcSk the 
Canfequent, wc are in like manner bound to rgc<9fcr 
rifo the Antecedent. For as the Antecedent always 
expreiTes fome Condition, which neceflartly implies 
the Truth of the Confequeht ; by. admitting the 
Antecedent we allow of that Condition, and there- 
fore ought alfo to ;iidmit the Confequent. In like 
manner if it appears that the Confequent ought ta 
be rejeded, the Antecedent evidently mud: be fo 
too ; becaufe as was juft now demon ftrated, the ad« 
mitting of the Antecedent, would neceilarily imply 
the Admiflion alfo t)f the Confequent. 

VI. From what has been faid k ap* 
It^jT^/cop. P^ajrs, that there are two Ways of ar- 
dith»:at6yU guing in hypothetical Syllogifms, which 
lead to a certain and unavoidable Con- 
cludon. For as the Major is always a conditional 
Propofition, coofifting of an Antecedent and a Con* 
fequent; if the Minor admits the Antecedent, it is. 
plain that the Conclufion muft admit (he Confe- 
quent* This is called arguing from the Adm<ffio» 
of the Antecedsnt to the Admiffion of the Confe- 
quent, and conftitutes that Mood or Species of b/po* 
ihetical Syllogifms, which is diftinguiihed in the 
Schools by^ the Name of the Modus fonens^ in as 
iBuch as by it, the whole conditional Propofition^ 
hbth Anteqedent and Cwie^uent^ is eftabliihed» 
Thus; / . i.i .' .. . .1 

^ * it 
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If God is infinitehf tuiff^ and a^s with f erf eff 

Fretdenty he d$es nathlng but. what is heft. 
But Gcd is infinitely wifey and aSts with per'^ 

ftSf- Freedom. 
Therefore be does nothing but what is heft. 
: Here we fee the Antecedent or firft Part of the 
conditional Proportion is^ eikbliflied in the Mimry 
and the Confequent or fecond^ Part in the Conciu*- 
iion ; whence the Syilogiim itifelf is^an Example of 
the Modus ponens. But if sow we on the contrary 
fuppofe^ that the Minor rejects the Confequenf^ 
^en it is apparent, that the . Concluilon ciuft alfo 
f ejedl: the A;itecedene. In this Cafe we are £iid to 
argue from the Kemoyal of the; Confequent) to. the 
^iXM>vaI of the. Antecedent^, and' the pafticular 
JUopd .Qr.Spe<:ie9 of Syl]ogii]»& thence, arifing, ll 
called' by Lpgioana .ihi Modus tollens ^ becaufc in 
it, both .Antecedent and Qonfequent, are rejected 
or taken away,, as appears by the folbwing Examplck 
Jf God %Vdre not 'a Being of infinite Goodnefsf 
J -; neither would be sfinfult the Happinefs of hie 

Creatures* ■ " ■ ^ 

. But God does confidt the Happinefs^ of his Creeh^ 
tures.', ^ - 

Therefore he is a Being of infinite Gotfdnefi. 
VIJ[. These two Species take in the 
whole Clafs of conditional Syllogifms, aii^tl'/ugU 
and include all the poffible Ways of ar- 'If^^^H ' 
guing that (ead Co t legitimate Conclu-' 

fion; — 
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ion ; becaofe ive cannot here proceed by a contrary 
Procefs of Reafoning, that is, from' the Removal 
of the Antecedent to the Renu^val of the Gonfe- 
quent, or from the eflabliihing.of the Coi\fequent 
to the eftabliihing of the Antecedent. . For altho' 
the Antecedent always exprefles £bme real Condi* 
tion, which once admitted neceflarily implies the 
Confequent, yet it. does not follow that there is 
therefore no other Condition } and if fo, then aftef 
iremoving the Antecedent, the Confequ^t may ftilt 
hold, becaufe of. (oms other Detrmination that in- 
fers it. When we. (ay : 1/ a Stone is expefed fom^ 
tim tQ the Rays of the Sun^ it will contraM-it certain 
I>igree of Heati die. Propoikion is certainly true^ 
9^ admitting thriAnteeedent, we nluft alfo admil 
the Confequent.o But as there are other Wiys by 
which a Stone may gather Heat, it will not follow,, 
from the ceafing of the before-mentioned Condi« 
(ion, that therefore the Confeqaent cannot take 
place. In other Wqrds, we cannot lirgue-: But the 
$tone has^ not been expofed to the Rays of the Sun % 
therefore neither has it any Degree of Heat : in as 
iai.uch as there are a great many other Ways, by 
wiuch Heat might have been communicated to it. 
And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the 
Antecedent to the Removal of tlie Confequent, no 
more can we from the Admiffion of the Con- 
fequent to the AdmifHon of the Antecedent. 

Becaufe jis the Confequent may flow fK>m a 

^reat 
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great Variety of different Suppofitions, the allowing 
of it does not determine the- precife Suppofition, 
but only that fome one of them muft take Place* 
Thus in the foregoing Propofition, If a Stone is ex* 
foJiJ/omi tin» to the Rays of the Sun^ it will con^ 
traSf a certain Degree of Heat : Admitting the Con«» 
fequenty t//z. that it has contracted a certain Degree 
of Heaty we are not therefore bound to admit the 
Antecedent, that it has been fome time expofed to the 
Rays of the Sun ; becaufe tliere are many other 
Caufes whehce that Heat may have proceeded* 
Thefe two Ways of argubg therefore, hold not in 
conditional Syllogifms. Indeed, where the Ante« 
cedent exprefles the only Condition on which the[ 
Qonfequent takes Place, there they may be appliedt 
with Safety ; becaufe where-ever that Condition ia 
not, we are fure that neither can the Confequent 
be, and fo may argue from the Removal of the one 
to the Removal of the other ; as on the contrary, 
where-ever the Confequent holds, it is certain that 
the Condition muft alfo take Place ; which fliews^ 
that by eftablifhing the Confequent, we at the fame 
time eftablifh the Antecedent* But as this is a very 
particular Cafe, and that happens but feldom, it can« 
not be extended into a general Rule, and therefore 
affords not any fteddy and univerfal Ground ot 
Reafoning upon the two foregoing Suppofitions. 

vni. As 


VIII. As from the Major's heitig 9 
•f ar<rutng in Conditional Propofition, we* obtain the 
S//^"^^,! Specks of conditional SjrHogiftns ; fo 
where it is a disjun£Uve Propofition, the 
Syllogifm to which it belongs is alfo caDed Disjufi'^ 
Mivij as in the following Example : 

The TForld is either Self-exiJlenU or the Tfhrk 
of fome finite y or of fome infinite Being. 

But it is not Selfexijienty nor the fVlrk of m 
finite Being, 

Therefore it is the Work of an infinite Being. 
. Now a di^undliVe Propofition is that,, where of 
ftyeral Predicates, we affirm or>e necefTarHy to be- 
long to the ^ubjeift, ta the »Exclufion gf all tlic 
refl, but leave Chat particular one undetermined^ 
Hence it follows, that as foon as we determine the 
particular Predicate, all the reft are of courfe to be 
jrejeiled; or if we rejeft all the Predicates but one, 
that one necefTarily takes Place, When therefore 
Ml a disjunSfive Syllogifm, the feveral Predicates are 
enumerated in the Major ;^ if the Minor eftabliihes 
any one oT thcfe Predicates, the Conclulion ought 
to remove all the reft ; or if in the Minor ^ all the 
Predicates- but one are removed, the Condufion 
siuft necefTarily eftablifh that one. Thus in the 
disjunSfive Syllogifm given above, the Major affirms, 
one of three Prediicates to belong to the Earth, %/iz, 
Selfexijience^ Or. that it is the Work of a finite^ or 

that 
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<hat it is ihe JFork cf an- infinite Beings Two of 
thefe Predicates are removed in the Minsr^ viz. 
Self-exijienc^y and the Work of u finite S&ing. 
•Hence the Conclufion neceilarily flfcribes to it the; 
third Predicate, and affirms that it is the' Work (fen 
infinite Being, li now we give the Syllogifm ano* 
^er Turn, infomuch that the Minor may eflahlifh 
one of the Predicates, by affirming the Earth to 
be ihe ProduSiion of an infinite Being ; then the 
Conclufion muft remove the other two, alTerting it 
to be neither Selfexijlentj nor the Work of a finiti 
Seing^ Thefe are the Forms of Reafoning in this 
Species of Syllogifms, the Juftnefs of which appean^ 
;at iirft fight; and that there can be no other, k 
.evident from the very Nature of a disjunftive Pio- 
|>ofition. 

IX. In the feveral Kinds of Syllo* 
gifms hitherto mentioned, we may ob- ^^u^tUds'yt^ 
ferve, that the Parts are complcat j H'S'^^* 
that is, the three Fropofitions of which they confifJ^ 
are reprefented in Form. But it often happens, that 
• fome one of the Premifles is not only an evident* 
Truth, but alfo familiar and in the Minds of all 
Men ; in which Cafe it is ufually omitted, whereby 
•we have an irtiperfeft Syllogifm, that fcems to be 
made up of only two Propofitions, Should we fof 
inftance argue in this manner: 
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Every Man is mffrtal ; 
^htrefore every King is mortal. 
The Syllogifm appears to be imperfe£l:> as con- 
ilfting but of two Propofittons. Yet it is really 
<:ompteat» only the Minor [Every King is a Man"] 
h omitted, and left to the Reader to f apply, as be^ 
ing a Propofuion fo familiar and evident, that it 
cannot efcape him. 

X. These feemingly imperfeft Syllo* 
nt jmemes, ^jfjjjg ^j.^ called EnthymemeSy and occur 

very frequently in Reafoning, efpecially where it 
inakes a Part of common Converfation. Nay there 
is a particular Elegance in them, becaufe not di£- 
filaying the Argument in all its Parts, they leave 
fomevrhat to the Exercife. and Invention of the 
Mind. By this means we arc put upon exerting 
ourfelves, and feem to (hare in the Difcovery of 
what is propofed to us. Now this is the great Se- 
cret of fine Writing, fo to frame and put together 
our Thoughts, as to give full Play to the Reader's 
Imagination, and draw him infenfibly into our very 
. Views and Courfe of Reafoning. This gives a 
Pleafure not unlike to that which the Author him- 
felf feels in compofing. It befides iliprtens Dif- 
courfe,. and. adds a certain Force and Livelinefs to 
cur .Arguments, when the. Words in which they 
are conveyed, favour the natural Quicknefs of the 
Mind in its Operations, and a fingle Expreffion is 
Uh to exhibit a whole Train of Thoughts. 

XI. But 


XI. Bur tihere is another Species bf 
Reafoning with two PropofutonS) which Ri^finingU 
fecms to-.be conipleat in itfelf, and ;f«;^-^^ 
where we admit the Concluflon, with* 
out fuppofing any tacit or fupprefled Judgment in 
the Mind^ from which it follows Syllogiftically. 
This happens between Propoiitionf, where the Con- 
nexion is fucb, that the AdmifGon of the one, ne« 
ceflarily and at the firft fight implies, the AdmiiEon 
alfo of the other. For if it fo falls out, that the 
Propofition on which the other depends is feif-evi« 
^ent, we content ourfekes with barely affirming itf 
and infer tlut other by a diredl Concluilon. Thus 
by admitting an univerfal Propofition, we are forced 
alfo to adnoit ^f all the particular Propofitions com« 
prehended under it, this being the very Condition 
that conftitutes a Propofition univerfal. If then that 
univerfal Propofition, chances to be felf-evident, 
the particular ones follow of Couife, without any 
farther Train of Reafoning. Whoever allows for 
inflance, that Things equal to one and the fame 
l^hing are equal to one another^ m\ii\ at the fame 
time , allow, that two Triangles^ each equal to a 
Square wba/e Side is three Inches, are alfo equal 
between themf elves. This Argument therefore, 

Things equal to one and the fame Thing are equal 

to om. another ; . 
^Therefore thofe twg. Triangles y each equal to tb^ 
Square of a Line of three Inches^ are equal 
between ihemfdves^ ^ i^ 


fa complear m ;ks Kind/ aM MMlttti^ A%ili is 

neceflary towards a juft and'lK^hftete'OQacluiioa. 
I^orthe fifftor aniviftMvftopofkio^iV'ftliP^dcnti 
and therefore requires no iart&er Brobf/'And as the 
Truth of the Particular is infeparably Ndorrtwiftci 
ivith that of the Univerfal, it fd!6ws rrdm*it?%'A 
obvious and unavoidable Cohfequehcer '"'^ \ 

' Xfl. Now in ^1 Caf^ of 'thii^kfe^ 

fl^t^S wl^^^^ Tropofitions are dfeSucdf %t 

tJr''!!L" from another, on account iX a iit(X^ 

and evident Conneiftioh, we arc faroto 

reafon by immediate Ganfeauence. Such a CtJherfencft 

Q^ .Prppofitipns, manifeft at firft fight, and wrciflf 

itfdi upon, the Miiid, frequently occurs inKeafon- 

^og«^j Lpgygians have explained at Jome Length, flic 

ll^^^alSuppoiitions upoi) which it t^ikes place, -and 

.ipilOiWittf all immediaie Con/eqtiences thzt^hlh'^i ^^ 

^oofctmity. ta^m.. It is hiovever , obfervaW?^ 

itot fibeib' Arguments, tho^ ^^^^is^S^ti^ip^t^^ 

idatiiftf. tbe CtuicUifipn fallows JV^ceir^i^^/rqy^fj}^^ 

^ngje PropoTitioa .t^iat goes, i^^e, * »ajf 7# Ip 

fcfnfidered as reai ^nikymemeii <.wi)qfe 4^^« ^^^ 

4s aicdnditional'Proppiition^ isi^wa^iuig. < Ti»^^.(^ 

gUii but juft m«mo0td,^nrhflii Mt^M^^i^^^f^ 

^ingtetbis'VieW}^ will runas fcfibpnp^ «v$ iJeli'^vh 

• ^ If Thh£s equal ta one'andJtk^^^mA^ 

'U hni anoihefy thefe twt^Tri^Hggies^^y^ibf^e^^tflt^'^ 

t^are whofe Side is tbrft kiihei, xire olfi ^^ual *^* 

<ween themfehei% 

But 
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Si^ mmt ifkMl U OMd andthi frntu Things mri 
sfual U 9m amtber % 

f%$rifmr$ a^9 thfc Trumiks^ iic an equal bt- 
tW9€u tbemfehes. 
. This Obfervation will be found to bold in all iVn*" 
ptidiati C$nfequinces whatfoever, infomuch that they 
are in faA no more than Entbymems of hjpothe^ 
tical Syllogtfms. But then it is particular to them» 
that the Ground on /which the Conclufion refts^ 
namely, ita Coherence 'with the Minor^ is of itfelf 
apparent^ and feen immediately to flow from the 
Rules and Reafons of Logick. As it it therefore 
intirdy unneceilary to exprels a /elf-evident Con* 
nedion, the Majory whofe Office that is» is con- 
fiantly omitted ; nay, and feemsT fo very little need- 
ful to enforce the Conclufion, as to be accounted 
commonly no Part of the Argument at all. It mufl: 
indeed be owned, that the foregoing imnudiaii Csh^ 
fequence^ might have been reduced to a Jimphf as 
vrdi as a byp^thaical Syllogtfnu This will be evi- 
dent to uif one who gives. bim&If theTrouUe tdi 
make the Eiqi^crimenr. But it is not my Defign to 
enter fartiier into thefe Niceties, what has been i^iit 
fufficing to (hew, that all Arguments confifting of 
but two Propbfidons, are real Enibymenusy and re-^ 
ducibk to compleat Syllopfms of fome one Form 
or other* As therefore the Ground on which t}:e 
Condyfioa fcftsr muft needi be^ always the hntt 
/ M * vitb 


VTtIv that of the Syllogifms to which they be'dnf; 
we have here an univerfal Q-iterion, whereby at all 
times to afcertain the Juftnefs and Validity ef our 
Reafonings in this Way. 

XIII. The next Species of Reafon- 

fiainfimfU *"§ ^^ ^'^ ^'^^ Hotice of hcrc, ' W 
* SjihgiJmK ' what is commotily known by the Name • 

of a 'Sorites. 1 his is a Way of argu-. 
ing, ih which a great Number of Propofitions are^o 
linked together, that the Predicate of one becomes 
continually the Sufajeft of the next foll<>wHig, jintil 
at laft a C?bitc]ufit>n is formed^ by bringing together 
the Suhje(5l of die Ifirft Propofition, and the Predi? 
cate of the'la4. Of this kind is the followihg Ac- 
gument. 

. God is . omnipoienf. 
An omnipotent ' Being can do every thing pdJftbU. 
He that can do every thing pojjihkj can do tvhatr 

' ev^r involves not a Contradi^ipn,' 
Therefore God can do whatever involves not a 
CpntradiSiion, . ' 

■ " - 

. This particular Combination of Propofitions, may 
•l^e continued to any Length we pleafe, without in 
.the.Jeaft ii^eakening the Ground upon, which the- • 
Cofjclufion refts.. The Reafon is, becaufe the 5^- 
ri^es* itfelf may be refplved into as many fimple §yl-v 
Jcgifms, a^ there are middle Terms in it; where 
d^s is found univerfall/ to hold, fhat when fuch a 

Re 
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Refotutibn is madeV and the Syllogifili^'iire pf^ed in 
Trainj the Conclufion of the laft in the-Sefies, is 
ilfo the Conclufioii of the Sorites. This ' Icmd of 
Argument therefore, as it fervcs to unife fevcral Syl-^ 
logifms into one, muftAand upon th^ ^ame^Fou^- 
dation with the Syllogifms of .which it confffts, ahS 
is indeed, prbptrl^-tfpeaking, no other ^than a'com-' 
pendioiis Way of Reafoning fyllogifiJcally. • Any one 
may be fatisfied of this at Pleafure, if he but taJces 
the Trouble of rciblving the foregoing Sorites into 

two diftirf<a Syllogifms. For hewitl the^e find, -that 
he arrives « the-' fame Concluflon, and" that too by 
the very fame^Train of thinking, but with abun*-' 
dantly more Words, and the Addition of two fuper- 
fluous Propofuions. 

XIV. What is hece' faid of plain ^ -Ji^Soritci It ' 
fimpk l^ropofitions, maf be^ aS Wli ^ip- ^f^^^^, . 
fted to thofe that ale 'conditidfikn ^^ ^ ' 

isV any Number of -ffeerh may bfe f6 jcfmed together 
01 a Series, that the- Confcquent of one, fcall he*** 
eome 'continually the Antecedent of the next fol* 
5i*H«fe J m t%hich- Gafey Wy- cftAlifting^ the *AnteJr 
cifenti oAlhfeifeft Pro^lkion-, 'vi^e-eft3biah'th^4S«yri- 
«^**>of^e'-M,' 6r-b^ removing' the feft G<^ftTe-i^ 
qd^t>^rem{)V«e'drof thfe^ fitft Antecedenf: Thi*-TV^ 
-»9i&hmii ife ^xettipMed in' the fqllovTing-Argliar. 
lferit*'X>i 3:. \v .:i-'/^: , * ;:,: ;;. v.*»i c. u *.-t 
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•«itb.itU»'«rily' ^a^rerii^f tlHtt fi^ t^'S^dlTriH 
4i«:aH odiftHtidfcilr ^'^ifMli^ t^^tiiii^d oBWt 

our general Cleks'^affr ^o^<tl)e kofl(^J#F<i3^p^ 

•^^e4 Atty> 'be fubdiinied into lir'leifJbJ' SUfi^- 
^tUkUr'tbi'Uek of «i^y ^Geniiir, Hi«6 ^tefUk 

'Sjed^tt ^ji^end^ i ih<F#^ ^H^'nifi'.'' «><diai 
\ W Miin the %holi3fcit&t-'^to^^^^ 


m. 


diviftom or Parts ^any Ut^^tf^ff^ i««SA«r, con- 
dttils of anx^p^i^j^tS^j^^^^Hjer^^HiOa^ute-the- 
Iiended uhder any Genus, ta^^^p^^.wh^ Genus. 
!Pi«vi'«Wft*'fcfW?i» }^\'»,^immti \jl»l\*r*ilf<>ever 

^M^lf^. Wj.ift|fai>,v«?g^r %) be mtasi xifythe 
■^Hh^Vfff^ ¥^ ttPi.wWch t^pB% SMMiwtbnsi Iw: 
JIffinar. .?SffWt.,WP'i^* s#rtB«J of all »b^ Indii^idmb 
«f3»W^peS«!» "W bp s#W!EdiOf the wMcS^fe^ 

•Steffi •(s-fi%l%P^frrf^rS»NfirTi;»H»^.4>f, A^\^% 

jbuMuwif^ Metion ; oi/ /V/^^; h«ve a Power of iepn- 

M 3 ning 
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hefhrny^l Ms^o^T Thtt Argumeiltis an IniwSiion.' 
Wh^n' tj^c «fcrldWtfi<^ are j«ft^ fo as t6 fete in the 
tvhblfe g^fietA^ IdeaV'aii^ the Enumeration is perfcd,* 
that is, extends tb all" and every of the inferior 
ClafTei or Parts ; there the Ixdul^Un is compieat, and* 
riieipanner of Redfbimrg.by Indtiifm^ \^ apparentlj 
<k>nclufive. ^ / :..»:>.; : 

,v V ; XVir. Th« laOr fipecifw of Syllov 
^jfr^Zi P^^^ \ ffiaU take ntt^ice of in 'thto' 
^iuJna'' ' Chapt*, is that codimairiy^ diAfnguUh- 
ed by nhe Name^ bf z B^^ifUna.' A> 
IHiimma U 9fL Ar^xkncmyby ^Hsiob we* ehdj^vovl» 
toJ-piwe the Abfii^dityi'dlPFt^ihobd df tmc ASbrJ 
^.-^-^tiKoriktAd tfife"^W6 aSnie-*^ ''coWdittitoatftd'.i^ 
pofition, the Antecedent of which is the 'ABertion* 
to be difprovcd, and*'the'*C(nrequent i di^urtftivS 
J^ropofxtiag, Autirfratirtg iH thfe^'poiRBle'- Si!]Ji{Afi- 
tions upoft >vHlGh thk Affertioit eaTi tifte ^Ijce; V 
Wen ..it. . appeSft, - tiM ^ tdP^cfc fevera-'Sil^pdfitibnS* 
ought to be rejcaed;Mt'is-|)!atni; that thp Antecfc-1' 
ctefit) or Affertion itfelf, muft be fo^too; When* 
therefoce fuch' a Propofrtron as that hefore-menti* 
i&tfwJ, 19 naade At Major of Any SyUogifni 5 if 'th«^ 
MlkQP i-ajeds bll' the-^ppi>fitii>ncr comained in the 
iEonTe^Gttiri it follows mcftf&riiy, that th» Qbri-i 
clufion ouglit to reject the Antecedent, which, as- 
we have feid, i^tht very Afleition Co be- difproved.- 

This 


( ^47 )•. 
This paIiicuIa^ Way of arguingy U that wWch Lpt^ 
gicianiicall ^.mienKmp >;}?rf(i frooi the .Account her^ 
gLveiY Qf'itjjtjppeai?!, jbat wi; m^y.-ia the gcnefal 
define it, to be tf hypotffstical SyJ/ogi/m yj^re the Can- 
fiquent of the Majpr is a disjufi^ive.PropoJitiony vjhkb 
ts wholly taken ^ivay or. r^mop^d in the Minor. Of this 

lyod is the.follwijpg;. , . . . : : 

ff God did n^t crfat$the World perfect in its kind* 
it mufi either proceed prom vpoxit of Inclination^ 
Qr frotnvi^ant of Power. 
Biit it coiildjnot proceed either from want of IncUr 
. . nqtion^ or from want of^ Poller. 

TherefiKl be crafted t^e^W^qrlip^rp^. }nits kind,^^ 
' . 9^9 i]^^^^, 'f the ^inc fhin^: '?// atfurd if 
. fxf that he, did not create the. World per fe£l in 
its kind, 
XVIII. This Nature, then of a D/- ^^univa-fat 
lemma is univerfalJ^f this. The Major ^!/''^'/"«'« »r • 
.is a conditional Propofuipn, whofe Con-' ' ..' 

fequent contains all the feveral Suppofitions'uppA 

* ■ ... , ^ . . , ■ ' ." ', 

which the Antecedent can take place. As therefore 
thefe SuppoI\tiQns are wholly removed mio the Minor^ 
It is evident that the Antecedent muft be fo top ;. 
info»much that we; here always argue from the. Re- 
nioval of the Gonfequent, . to the Removal of the 
Aritecedenjl. That is, siDilgnma is an Argument, 
in the ^tno'dus tollens of hypothetical Syllogifms, as 
Logicians love to fpeak. Hence it is plain, that if 

M 4; the 



the Antecedent of the Mgjer is^an affinnatire Pro- 
pofition, the Conaiifiob^braxrl>//!«0mr will be ne- 

g=,ri ve i^ijt if ^ b^^a^JT^ &W^<a.' *^ Con- 
riiifion win oe afirmativc. I cannot dtfmirs t{its 
Subjea WithontsfifcfciMngjrititatlab flMlfeliyMretffnd^ 

^cMiwvfo 'mit maiusiitit'M^esifSSii^ 
frequentty in kNRldyat(«(i- Dtei(t^i(^=>N9tH 

ctfAUlH aothii^,>I %,«i''n)bre^huii£»^Vi^hY^ 

bMfa tHcfe'SuppeikiMM;' upoiv wfi!^%a6nNai^ytiKPi* 

tiM) oaii^ifland^ihe tth«Ac^if^y''nl{bhffly'ift>e{i ^^f 
tiie.Ai&rtion itTelf « Idile/^ Yfo^lf ^1l^^((^ Sis^ 
Bea«Bning)«f a I)i/;M^//|'«na"{ti 'jv^^^^t^ c|^n|^% 
viith «he FVafde 
a»^V>hitvei(kft^iie^ 



.':. 


n: 
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1 


-oil Dviltmiasj/i^ -w^ )rl> lo ?inb»MnA 5.1T 




llPRfeti'81 j<'ftS'3!wi*'..,,^«iifc«»,i(«iiiiP*Mnm 

%5ijrtJI* fWHM BfJlJ^iWkmiKtl"* J* Si™-" 

l^of S^g^igplj all ilbc UfiCMi 
[^ ,jtre tituly eoDdliil^-^«a^ 

ciallf when it lies at a . confiderable Dillance from 
them, we are at lilierty'to combine all the feverel 
kinds of Arguments abqre explained, acconjing its 
tbey are found bcft to ftlt the End and.Puqwfe of 
our Inquiries. When a Piofidfition is thin, by means 
at SjrtlogtGiu, colle£bd from othcis more evident aid 
ki^w%,^ A £udto. hi pmtd; lo that we may ih 
Ihe general ilBnt tit Pretf- §/ g Prtftfitimt to be 


a Syliogirm, or Series of Syllogifm^ collefting that 
"Propofition from 'known ind 'evident Truths. Biit 
more ^particularly, if the Syllogifms of wfakh the 
Proof confifts, a3mii of no Premifles but" Defini- 
tions, felf-evident Truths, and Propofitiolis' already 
cftabKflied j then is the Argument fo ccMiffitut^ cilled 
A Demonjiration 5 whereby' it appears, tint Demoi»- 
ilratrons are tultsmately fbttnded dn Defimttons, and 
fcltpvident PropofitiohV. . . 

H. Bot as a Demonflratioh ofN 
•^hittjv^r times conftfts of a long Chain of Proofs, 
^'^MTU where. all the varidu«*Ways of arguing 
^*«. , fhave placi, ^ttid ^Whelfe the GtouiVcf 8f 
. Evidence irrud 'of cdcrfe-^ bfe dfflfrfefit' iti 
different Parts, agreeably to the Form of the Argtr- 
dnent made ufe of 5 it may not perhaps 'be unacCep?- 
aWp, if we here endeavour to reduce the Eridencb 
pf D,%»(onftration to ovst Ihiiplls Prrrietp'fe, whence^ 
ras a fure and unakemble f*dii'/iddtiofi, the Gertairiry 
.of '^ may in ail Ga&s 4)e derh^dj; In efrAit to thh 
/we muft. obferve, that-^U Syllogifms • whatfoevef, 
whether compound, mukiforro,^or defefilve, arc re- 
ducible; to plajfl 'fimple 5yUogrfitts in fowc-orreif 
•;$b^. four Figures^, But? ttiA « iidt all. Sjifogiftts^ 
tpf the. Jii;^ Figure in 'jMHrftcitlliri' idm?t bf*^B 'poF- 
;Cble Conclufions: that is^ any-Prbpofk«i6n' v*atli#- 
jCver, whether ad. tthiverflil Jlffifmativ^, 'O'r iinivcf* 
M >jK^atiyf> a L particular AlKmittifve^ orf^fiictxtir 
A c * * Negaiive> 


.(.2.51) 

Ncg*Hv.Ci. yithioK {^urfold jpivifipn, 2i^ ipyj^ Kay e. al- 
ready deiDonQrated ip the fcgpnd Part, embraces 
all their Varieties $ any 'one^. I fay, pf thefe may be 
inferred^ by .yirtjue of fome Syllogifm in the firft 
Figure... By this means it happens tliat the SyijQr 

^gifins of ^11 the .<]!tl)/^r jFigiir^ are reducible, alfo tar 
Stfliofffms*. of t6e .firft- Fjgyre, aivd^i:]9ay,.bevConfi-» 

:.d$red-a$,ilaaditig 9n tb# Uw^^f^oui^tipa with t})Q(p^ 
We cannot here demonftrate^ar)d. explain the Maxir 
aer of this RedutSion, becaufc it would too much 
jEwell the Bulk of this- Treatife^. I^ is enough to 

-Ukp p^Mce,, that th^ Thi^ig is uniyerfaljy knawa 
aii)4 allowed among Logicians, to whofi^. Writi^^is 
wc Refer fuc;h as defire fajij^hpr S^itisfadioa in this 
Matter. This then being laid down, it is plain^ 
^t ^ny Demonftration whatfocver -may be confi- 

^der^d as compqfcd pf a. Series of Svllogifms,. 'all i^ 
the firft Figure. .For iince all the Syllogi/ms that 
fnter the PeqiQnftr^ti,ojp, are reduced to Syllogifms 
^ fpme ojoye of the fqur Figures, .ap^ fince.the SyU 
k»gi&ns of all the other J^^guXes are .farther . re.4jjci- 

.hk to SjUogifms pf tl^e fir^ Figuxo^.it is pvident,, 
. th;»t the. whole. I)?aK«wtr4tipn JPa^Y^b^e-refolved into 

. ii ^liS^Qf ibefe ^aft Syljogifros,: J[^e| us now if po(- 
.ftte.dUtoj5fr.>,-the. Grpynd, upon which. the Conclu- 
itpB re(b, in. Syllogifms ^of. the firft Figpre ;. jse- 
oufe by fo. doingj we, fball. come at an univerfal . 
Piincipk of CcrtaintY, vrlience tlie Evidence of* all 


- ((25?s)) 

^^t^^ Term is^Shi-fliilwfborJthciMi^ 

pofition, and the Predicate ct'^vMliimr^ 
The Majm\\s,iiwt^t^^m'^ws&^^ and 

thdiMWrjftkra}^: albnlJriiiiCii'i i^ ^lil fnowdHbe 
whftVEflSeAvthefe.Ibilca in/^^Vfatvcr^ii^IbdUafigP 
TA^ /:tl/4r/S9r is an ilair&fid Sk^^ti^ o£dlvkkbt' 
tKfi niddh Term hi die&bjea^uiiibdMa^lr^^ 
/At' CmAyfifir the.KndcCate. ,j|e^i9?iitTJQp9fiBi%iGlbab 
i»: die .Mr/^^; .tiie>\9^i^&aii» /It^^Giisd^Z^ 
way» affirm^ or rd^vioii^^ni^tcUU^^si/ tbes^nfHIft 
Tinit. ^^ Ajpf n$ ^ tkeyAffiary li&'.SJL a&ma^ivi^ AnqpoM^ 
filkm, v]iei«of ^tSe :Suijeil(^^^Arf^mub^Bn ^jbiflto 
Sdbjca^ and the w^ASIir ;?k)9t> thftnlinNlH^M x)H«ti[ 
tka the 1RA/1& : ^rm h i«fiis»da^ iiSS^^^^^ • 

a-Pto «{^ tfMMJUUb !K^nik^ .^TSb^itheAtflnb fee jirinftl 
k^^t m tht Pnniffet ^^i S^aUgtrin[^£(th^!!fleftyr 

£Aj^ 'aSmidd of ^liM o^ foiiie Idi^^ u^TWjSy^UFI 

ofotbat;ddch.^iflcik6 it nSI»|iii%dsilftdnulRW^^ 
ffrflQM^ tHati the'i^^^/ii!i;:{;r.it/: (bvi^^^iou^ 
to* te affi)BMdcl»r^iM«Dl ottfar^ubjefti^ii '{Irti jHwAn 


the SyHogifins of the firft Chapter. .b3vii;>f> 

-I'i m^Cfiaitudip^ja ^X/tfjU and Liberty h^ 

odHcveoin die &i PmpdkkviistlM^FiMicsleiW thtft 
C^dnfiorflu^tfttMrfiUri^ Uoiirniedl: o&sAiQ^sf' 
tdsiilNthaD iMellOri;^ i»ldb^£cferj^£ dkgai^ In tAd' 
l^osid)£r^d^tol^B4fik9^ii3fab^£al9ea^^^^^ th)Gf;:@oa^) 
daripi|rii»qa#rtBed:ta»ife^ (m.tD!flifter'as|M^\ofi:1<iM\ 
CIa62b&<fi^Acalii^edkt -N^ttc&^ditt Gfcnduipiiv acbefei 

b«)^ltiini&t^hl$h^^«^it«Als Ma^iitco9^6tiUe^^'^hi\ 
l^rtoiiinif/cWbave tepdii^ w>a lofegxtito Arci|x)-ei 
QMu^ sb» denie&rttiftdPlrlrirVtf^^ ii&t GcniA^ jnfO-ii 
viijflaifHt>fiotbe i^mffi^^ ^^^^f^ '^ th4 i£/f«r atwijr^r 
aflat9nd)fti£^^. i^j^\(C^^ ]i]»ilf^<H 

ti^tfeMh»MjoC.jtbe^jM^«T ^SoHihalkheiOxbiaMi^oTo 
Ita^ti«via :^ &)iio|^ai» /6F.lllej&{b;Figpf9i;a^^ 
niMKdklf ihi£i^/4ffi%«rw inii'At'iqfimdif^ivir^i 


( »J4 ) 

fgify ^ ^mf Idea^ trmy be agtrmud rf every wr anf 
Number of Particulgn caeaftAettiei atukr that Id^u 
An^ again : Wbat^er may he demed umverfaUy. of 
mny Idea^ may be in Uke Mamur demed rf every or 
toty^ iJumher of its IruSvidualu Tbefe two Pxopo* 
fitions are called by Logicians^ tbe Di^um de omniy 
and Di£htm dt tiutloj and <are4ndQed the greal Frio- 
&j^t% of SyHogiltfck' Rej^onfing; inaAnvcb as. all 
CondufiQns wbatfoever, either reft immediately up^ 
on them, or upoh Propbfitions deduced fronv themi 
But what adds greatly to their Value is, that th^ 
are reaHy 'feif-evfdent Truths and dndx. asr we cai|> 
not gaiflfay) without rtuming into an £Xf refs Goiir 
tFadi6UonJ Ta affims for inftance^ ikaeir£l$iMei9M 
ferfiSf^ and yet aff^ue that Some Men dire perfe^i. 
or to fay that All Men are mortal^ and yet that Some 
'Men are not mortal^ is to. aflert a Thing to^be. aifii 
not to -be jrtthe fame time. - , 

IV. knu now i Ainkiwc are fiifi- 
^n'^lfimT c'»f«^y au^horiEed to a&m, that in- itU 
^"'cV;yI^T* Sy^'^^g^'^^s of the firft Figure, if the 
Premijis are true, the Conclajion m^eSt 
heeds be true. If it be true Aat the -Predltate of 
the Cdncltijion^ whether affirmative or rregatiyci >^- 
£fees univerfaHy to fome idea, and iFit-feealfo trae, 
that the SuhjeSi of the Comlufion is a Part <^.or 
(oAiprehended under that Idea, ^hen tt necellari)3r 
Follows^ Ibat' 4ias! PnHicate ef the Qemlufim 'agr^ic- 
V. ju . alfo' 


{ ^5S ) 

ai6>' to the Ai/aS?;. ;Fjor to« a&rt the contiiiy^ 
fnsdd be ta vua coimter to fome one oftjiirtwc^ 
JViacipics;befoceefiabI^luBd^ thdt ts>4t wi)uld be to 
maiiltam an endent ContradkSion. Ami thtts V(r^ 
are come at hft to the Point we have faeoi all along; 
eAdeavourifAg4o eftfiWifli> namely^ that every Pro- 
pioiklofi which can be demonftrated is neceflariiy 
tr«e« Fo# m every -Dcmdnfti^ori may be refolvcd 
ittfe a Series -of Syllogifeis all in the ikft Figure, 
and as in a»y one of thefe Syllogifins, if the Pre- 
miiles are true, the Concldton muft needs be fd 
too 5 it evidendy folto^^s^ that if £1 the fcveral Pre- 
fliidb^.jare' true, »aU* th(g^ feveral Omcloiions are Ibl 
knd cowfequcittly tT»e Conchtfidh alfo of the laft Syl- 
Ibgifei^ iR^hich is always the Pcopofition to be. del 
tnonftrated. Now that all the Premifles of a De- 
tnonftration are true, wHl eafrly appear, from the 
H'cry -Kattffe and Definkfon of that Form of Rea- 
fdnfag. A ©emonftratfen, :as^;«^e'ha!>e falc^' is a Se- 
•lies' of .%M^glfeis, '^ir whofe PremTile^ are- 'either 
©efinitiws, felf-evUcnt Wraths, or l^ropofitiani al- 
wady eftablfflied.- Definitions are identical Propo^- 
Ati^si wher^m we conneft the DefcFiption of an 
'W«a, ^ith the Nafhe by which' we irfiiife to hawe 
*lh^t Idek called; and therefor^ " as to their truth 
'^ei-c can' be no Difpute. Self-evident Proppfitions 
•appear true of thenrfelves,' krid leave no Doubt or 
Unqerteiiif^ iathc Mind, Propofitions before efta- 


be,4em^»ftt|teiy: Wbft^^o^^ ,%ttlfftJBw8gmo 
fca^on |ipt piJjf leads ^^tftUf^^fj,^^^,^^^ 
ha?!*. hp«. ^alfo a^ clear YJ^^^P^:. ^^t^^ ^j^ 
Fqundation. of Oiat ,C;crta»|tityf ^h}';^ ^ite9»-zi 
ftrating, we maj ^..faid,<o,.dp„0Qtby^5ti!PfSi'?^il 

on th«^e.3ottc«pi4.,i.|,45i j^^l^^^i; .¥»^»nA 
Ground . of. Ceit^ritjr, ,rii^, Ac?i'.l*C.5»sWfeb^»fe5 
t&tlhe CondttOjai*^ *«? . eve^y . vi^e?S§ ,,J^Ht ^jj^ftj 
fome one. of iheJ^oJ?nnci2ie$-h^oi^,i^bf^^ 
the Foundation of all our ,Reafopj|ig, ,']^kc|e-J^^ia 
Principles ,are eafdjr redMCwJ kupt ^^ -^irPaay^rifca 
ojprdfcd, thus. J ^<ff«: i?r^f*;.»i!f%tii^n.n 

tht/fime muft iut4s agr^t* fVfrj .«^ ^i •(^?W»^<fw 

at 'length we have, j^cprding to. our fif^ iQlt^ptt^o 
-feduced the (^rUinty of , p$m9i^i^^o^^ im^oi 
finiple and,umver&l Principle, wljiclvs^fgiji^^i^d, 
E^K^cnce along wi& it, and whidi. i^Jp§^,j^ 
ultimate Foiindatiota of all Syllog^k^ |tqiAiy^iMj|||}^ yng 

Y, bfiMOH* 





ru^ he Is ibTe 'fo Jiftingi 




vrWd^'fifeiflftlef.^HS^^^' t^er"^oi^e-of the Viffii^"^ 
d«f'^f%l!)emoSftfet!<^ri,^We'"iniift bi able to J^tfiiiT' 
giUii.X'WiAfi^r <IBe Beffni^ToMlhat eritef it ':&? k^'^ 

^^weafcr^thvprttjdfitibhs flEiii^kr 

kit 



•tfOMiU .V ' 


of previous Syllqgffms. Now it is the Bufiocfs. of 
IJ#ogick, ID cxplainiii^ th^ feveral. Opcf^tio^s of tb.o 
Mind) fuliy. to inflrudl.us in >all the/e .Points. Jt 
tfiftchest the Nature and £n^ of Definitions^ and lays 
do^¥n the Rules by which they ought to be framed. 
It unfolds* the feveral Species of Propofitions, and 
diftinciuifhes the felf-evidcnt from the demonftrable. 

•w , . _ t . ' ' > 

It delineates alfo the difFi^reat Forms of Svllo&nms^ 
and explains the JL^aws of /Augmentation proper to each..^ 
I|i fine, it defcribes the Manner of combining Syllo^ 
gifnis fo as thajt they may form a Train of Rea£:>ningy 
ajid lead to th? fticceffive Difcovery of Truth. The 
Precepts of X'pgicli.thcjefoce, as they c:nabje us t^. 
iu^fle with QnUintVy yvben a Propofitioa is duely 
deoionAratedft fvu-niih a fure Criteria for the di£> 
tio^utfhing between Truth and Falfliood. ^ 
Atdtstfndim ^}' But perhaps it may be objefied,^ 
i/r ^a^'lr* ^^ pemonftratiQii is a Uiing very r^^^; 
t^ytXftovf^ and unc(«nn^n» 93 beiiog the Preco<> 
i\jiamnahh. gaiive of but a few Sc^sfnces^ ani 
• - - therefore llit Criterion here given, cao, 

be of no great Ufe. i anfwer, that where-e\cf by 
the bare Contemplation of our IdeaS| Truth is dif- 
coverable, there alfo Dqmonftration may be obtained. 
Now that I think, is an abundantly fuflicient .Gr//^- 
rioHy which enables us to judge with Certainty, in 
all Cafes where the Knowledge of Truth corner 

within 


( 259 ) 

li^ithin c># Reiich ; for wfth Difcovcrtes, t^at Ijfi 
, beyond thi^^Li^ks of th^ human Kflhd, we (>&«e 
properly' no Suftnefs nor" Concernlhent. Whea 4 
Fropc^Son is demonftrated, we' -are Certain of its 
Truth. Whcrt on the contrary our Ideas are fuch, 
as have no vifible ConneSion nor Repugnance, ana • 
tfierefore furhilh not the proper Means of tracing 
Aeir Agreement or Difagreement,' tltfere'we are fufe 
that Knowledge, Scientifcal Knowledge I mean, i.s 
not attaihable. But where there is fome Foundation 
of Reafcning, "which yet amounts not to 'the. full 


i-iOgicK, oy teacning us ro oeiermine angnc or inc 
Degfefc of r|pof, and bf'what is ftill wanting ify 
roider i%'ftlrand compleat,' enable' us to make a due 
^ffifnate of the Meafur^ of Probability, and to 
proportion our Affent to the Grounds on ivhich the 
i'ropofitioft ftands. And ,this' is all* we can poffibly; 
affive at, or even fo much as hope for, i^ath^'Ex^. 
crdfe of Faculties fo 'impeVfeft and limited as 6ur§* 
For It were the Height of Folly to expeft a Crite* 
rioh^ that' fbould enable us to diftinguifh TrutK 
from Falfnood, in Cafes where a certain Know-*, 
ledge .of Truth is not attairiaBle, 


♦. 


VII, We 


Ari(j^,Ii^j^«;i>:,cpntinuij?g .*^.;5ei4e*5jh|sgi4-;X«i^ 
|r /upcefi(ye ^iepifj |intil at Ij»ft.,wft^«K? x»fix«\;Sjl*' 

km6nftrate<i. Proofs of this kind leave no ^m^ 
or Unceruinifj^ be^ -tt^ai^ ^1;$^ #>T*^lft?fral 

tqgi'sia^ of ^oMrf<;,^U»){9r£ili^pogjfMfw„3ffl5f^«B 
pofitioii io be Iprftv^^,, J^ (^Uj^t„t»^gfifo:jwii 

^ f<?rqe;ijn4 Vali^ji^tjf ,]« li?|H ^^^ ^%i§pe^i»u^ 
iJemonftratiofi is the ia^KtOn ox^ sfjf hfogt^ifoiA 

c^Hed, .the. V^»^«f««A '/F-^S'> m^Wh^ Efigc^rfJBg 
feere:, Vsjby affqiniflg a, ?5?E?fiH9'acnr^»»Sh««'«fRSlr 

a^4i'ije^D,c^[V?j?lftration, .ditdw^i^g^JCowS #C"!:%fe« 

«J|iiif?i.»t^^J % ^^mf' ^»rfi^<«l<:ye ^ 
* . the 


B8!dPJning'ttci>.'dMl«tmi«te; W^^^ vahicb l^u^ 

lltP^Miicludei'icf-bie ^fi4 ««. tM' OtrilOr^ikt^ 
»Mtfaitttli>r imvarJ^ hivt the fanu CMery anj tiienc([ 

i^ iOMtfiitair iiu^ mtO)*] havthot 'tit'p^ 

£)eii)fiijlViR(»'lil'jJc66init^'l)y fe&ie not ^^4^ ' 
al«|cffier'«f-^^^tf'iaflsfe£t(?ry, itor '^J^JiJ**'' 
»'%o8ie' V^a'afat' fail liegteS oF Evf- ' /*! 

4m^i^^Sh='^t'aea:'^i^m 'the" (fiire£t Way 4 
i^iSr^' ^HMV t)kt«fi»e end^our here to I^Ve^'^ 
9ifti€U!^'^IfluflhAlBn ■ BF it,' aSid^ to (hew'thitt i| 
%^titi]^<i«rith' the d6*r leids to Tritth and Cotkih)^; 
llPi^tefW' ih^- we niuft obferve, that tWo Propo^ 
fifllilW^ jkld'tb be Cehirmtli&etfont of another^ 
«l^''tliif SrUcIt iiilScttedl to he iti the one^ ifd 
miikii^'ivlkii\M6ih». - Thus the >ropoilti6ni^ 
iBHHif^tB^ i^ut'Mr'dfuthtrimoardfy have ih't faifi 
tUl^i'^ mrAtiihat tmcb ant amMr hiwafdlf 

^^' ' caofe 
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canfe die ftcotid aflerts the dirtSt eonttary of what 
» afierted m the firft» Now in all contradiAory 
Propoiltions this holds univerfally, that one of them 
h necdiarily true^ and the other necef&rily falfe* 
For if it he trae, that Cisdes whtdi Iduch one ano* 
ther inwardly have not die fame Center^ it is una^ 
voidably faMe that they have the iame Center^ On 
the other hand, if it be hife that they have the 
ftiiie Center, it is hecei&rUy true that they have 
tl^t the fame Cehter. Since therefore^ ir is impoffi- 
We for them to be both' true or both faifeat the 
lafne tmid, it unavoidably fo^l&wS) that one is ne« 
ceffarily true, ^nd the other neceflarily falfe. . This 
then being allowed, which is indeed fclf'-cvident^ if 
any two contradidory Prdpofitions are afibtiied, 2M 
one of them can -by a dear Train: of Reafoning be 
demonftrated to be felfc,'it..neceffttrkly ^llowr eh« 
the other IS true; For as the cttt h necei&rily tmey 
and the other nec^ffarily falfe, when we ooiiie to dif- 
. cover which is the falfe rPropofxtion, we thereby alfo 
khowthc'othertobetrue, • .- 

'IV. NoW thJsis pYecifeljr the MattniJl 
^i^rfci^Ta Of an indiica Demonftrailoti,: afi H ef^ 
fate Gi^ide to dtnt frcfm thc tAccoont giverl-of M'ai 
"'""■'" bove. For there we affume a. Piop«- • 
fition, which diredlly confradi£ls tteir- W^. ffieah *td 
t^enKttiftratey;and havihf 'by^ a*cpfa>Cinliddv»£eriea.^ • 
^afsV<be^it.W> to falfer -th^tl^ilAkrVtfaat^tkl 

Contra- 


ContraMSlory^ or the Propofition tobrcleinonftrale<l^ 
h true. > As therefore thb laft Condufioh is ccrtaiti 
and ttnavmckble, let us next inquire^ after what 
Manner we cfome to be fatisficd of the FaUhood of 
the afiumed Propofition, that fo no poflible Doubt 
may retoain, as t6 tht Farce and Validity of De^ 
'^lonftrartkjfhs of this &nd^ The Mahnrtr .then is 
"plainly this. Beginning v^ith the affanled PropO"-' 
fition, we by the Help of /Definitions, felf-evident 
truths, or Propofitions ajready eftablifhed, continue 
^ Seifcs of Reafoning, in the Way of a direct Dei* 
morfftration^ until'atietigth we arrive at fonie AlA 
furdity or krtW/ri FaMhood. Thus Euclid^ in the* 
Example before mention^, from the Suppofitioii 
that Circles touching one another inwardly have thfe 
iktne Center, deduces that a Purt is equal 'to tlfe 
ff^ole. Since therefore by a due and orderly ^ro- 
cefs of Reafoning, we come ^t laft to a falfe Con- 
clufion, it is pianifeft that all the Premiffes cannot be 
true. . For were all the Premiffes true, the laft Con* 
clufion muft be fo too^ by what has been befofe 
demonftrated. ' Now. as to. all the other Premiff«s 
made ufe.. of in the Courfe of Reafoning, they -are 
manifeft and iinown Truths by Suppofilion, as Ire- 
ing either Definitions, felf-evident Propofitions, or 
TruthsL previoufly ' eftablifliecj. The affumed Pi'opof- 
filion is that dnl^as to whidh any Doubt rn'Xkt- 

certainty 
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certitifltjr remaim* That adooe dioefoie im be 
fidfe^ and indeed from what bat boeti already fliewn, 
osttft unaYoidsd)!/ be lb. And dun we lee^ that in 
indireft Demonftrations, tiro obntradiAoiy Prqpo- 
fitions being laid down^ .qfic of wbtcb is demonftra- 
ted to be laUe, the other, which is always the Propo- 
fition to be proved, muft neoeflariiy be4na^; fo that 
here, as wdl as in the dired Way t>f Proof, we ar^ 
^fiveat a dear and (alis&dory Knowledge of Truth. 

X. This is univerlally the Method 
€^Tm. ^ Reafcning, in all Ap<^ogical or in- 
Mft AmrM. HxtBt Demonftrstions ; but there is one 
particular Cafe^ which has ibmediing fo 
fingttlar and curious^ in it, that it well deferves to be 
IMntioned hj itfelf ; more efpecially, as the Ground 
on which the Conclufion refts, will require Tome 
farther Dluftration. It is in (hort this : that if any 
Prcqpofition is afTumed, from which in a dire£t Train 
of Reafoning we can deduce its Contradiflory, the 
Propofition fo aflumed is falfe, and the Contradtc* 
tory one true. For if we fuppofc the afTumed Pro* 
pofttion to be true, then, fince all the other Pre- 
miiTes that enter the Demonftration are alfo true, 
.we Ihall have a Series of Reafoning, confifting whol- 
ly of true PrerniflTes ; whence die laft Conclufion, 
or Contradt£lory of the afTumed Propdition, muft 
Untrue lifcewtft. So tliat by this Means, we fliouU 


r,. 


-fe^iimtiy ^ ^s Cdtrti^l^rjr, ' wUch }5i here tKe 
-pQ^pdTflioii^ doducetl fft}8iMb; muit be trtte. if 
*lHtif .aa^Fldipofitiod 18 ^rbpdfed *t& 1)e demonftfi- 

p^FoSi^^hrf th6tt^e^cMreift!y- ffifei" tte Pm^fitiin 
^' bJ^dttnbArttked, by tMa ir^ry 'Means we know, 

fhat'^be PiropcfetJott fo inferred it true, for 
**fi&<* IVbm ah jiflumed Prbpofifion we have l^- 
^tfb^Mlf^- Gt/htradJaoF/, we are thereby certain 
^t ^r afeum^ Pfdpofirion h fa!fe j - anfl ''n^4^ 
^tt^'it/^^tdhtratofy^^ or that deAiced TroAi^ft, 
^hfch in? this Cdfe h the fame with the Propc^fitldti 
SHf be demonnrated, muft be' true, 
pisij^j fJ^jj^^ this is not a meef empty ^ rf„ x-,,,^. 
•S^ct^Tfetiori, 'Void of all Ufe and Ateli- *%'<«*« 

talaoii in rraaice", is Evident from the ' i^^/f* V«<//7»' 
'^Jiii'u^^ lir the MatheraaficiinS, who '^c^^a^^Z^k 

have'dobted^thw Manner of Reafon- I'^f'^.ni 
'|hg, artd given it' a' Place' among their rnhfinnim 
"bemcmft^ahoris.' We have a curidus " ' ? * v 
'fliMcS'-bf^itl in -Ae twelfth i»i'or)ofiti»h 'of ftle 
%fflth''^lSiSSi 'of tet Elements. EUtM Mxt- ph>- 
•'fcS^ fi'diMfciflirtt'e; "-Adth* Uny *^erki''<f^Vum. 
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BerSy rijing from JJnity in Geometrical Progref- 
fiony all the prime Numbers that meafure the 
{aft Term in the Series^ will alfo meafure the next 
after Unity. In order to this he aflumes the 
Contradidtory of the Propofition to be demon* 
ftrated, namely j that fame prime Number mea^ 
furing the laji Term in the Series^ does not meafure 
the next after Unity : and thence by a continued 
Train of Reafoning proves, that it aftually does 
meafure it. Hereupon he concludes the aflumed 
Propofition to be falfe, and that which is dedu- 
ced from it, or it's ContradiiSlory, which is the 
very Propofition he propofed to demonftrate, to 
be true. Now that this is a juft and conclufive 
Way of Reafoning, is abundantly manifeft, from 
what we have fo clearly eftabliflied above. I would 
only here obferve, how neceflary fome Knowledge 
of the Rules of Logick is, to enable us to judge 
of the Force, Juftnefs, and Validity of Demon- 
flrations; fince fuch may fometimes occur, where 
the Truth of the Propofition demonftrated, will 
neither be owned nor perceived, unlefs we know 
before*hand by means of Logick, that a Con- 
clufion (o deduced, is necefiarily true and valid. 
For tho* it be readily allowed, that by the mere 
Strength of our natural Faculties, -we can at once 
difcern, that of two contradiftory Propofitions, the 
one is neceffarily true, and the other necefTarily 
"^ falfc : 
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falfc: yee when they are fo linked together in a 
Desnonftration, as that the one ferves as a pre- 
viou$ Propofition, whence the other is deduced j 
k does not fo Immediately appear, without; fome 
Knowledge of the Pf inci|^les of Logick^ jwhy tba^ 
abne which is coUe&ed by Reafoning, ought to bjb 
embraced as true, and the other whence it is 
collefled, to be rejeded as falfe. 

XII. Having thus I hope AifEcient- ^ndofitjdf 

fu^cient to 

ly evinced the Certainty of Demon- guard us a^ 
ftration in all its Branches, and -fliewn andfaijeRca* 
the Rules by which we ought to pro- /^"'"i*- 
ceed, in order to arrive at a juft Conclufion, 
according to the various Ways of arguing made 
Ufeof; I hold it needlefs to enter upon a parti- 
cular Confideration, of thofe feveral Species of falfe 
Reafoning, which Logicians diftinguifh by the 
Name of Sophifmi. He that thproughly underftands 
the Form and Struftuie of a good Argument, will 
of himfelf readily difcern every Deviation from it. 
And altho' Sophifms have been divided into many 
Clafles, which are all called by founding Names, 
that therefore carry in them much Appearance of 
Learning ; yet are the Errors themfdves fa very 
4pa]paUe and obvious, that I (hould think it loft La- 
bour to write for a Man, capable of being mifled 
by them. Here therefore we chufe to conclude 
this third Part of Logick, and Ihall in the next 
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... u ;, , ... Jt>?} ^ |^«!e,Qi«l*fcniftiB^«»«ofc'ie 

fe\)j'^^9«;r^-, cpntinuiijg ji\p.:Se(ie^th(fiJhVMi^. 

Mmot^ratcd. Proofs of this kind leave no Pj w tfct 
or UncerUii^^ l}«||y^ . digj^i^ ^fi$^ |ft>T*^llW«l 

tcSa^'ini3'of ?ourf^,,d»j{cr^.iI^p»^ff^ 
pflfitioti ft) te ;|)Vfty<5^,. ,{. f^llj^t„il^f9Ht,5wa 

ferther,e.^|^^, Jjpftji ji'i4He'^8«k>^4?««wWW* 
fngjl§rt,.qf ihi|; Q!«^te^| W^ i,8}fi¥ny[HhSBiftiiMiq 

Demooftr^tion is the «»#Wf2fi <«j^ %!? >»jM»J»«¥tf 
caHed,.tW^^»^^««/r ,^The^, rga^af'^^frf BRftCfftiJBft 
^re' is, by affqinigg a, ?5Pe?fiH9'a:nr^»»Sh««l««S»r 
f^^^ias .thatiwe fwan tp. .4^i9ffp6Fa^K.Mdrftefa 
|j^^;« "^njifmed Tr»u>.of jJ;i#HWgfciA«l»'W«'<«f 

' ■ . the 
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B8!di^ngcitcii.QteiA«tmitte;^nii^^>^ wiicb'^tiuS 


tk^HUkh- IHtuard^ iivt the Jam Ce^ett an J tii^oj 




aft^|effiert#tf«ai'^tf ^sfe«&ry, rtor ''^^J^' 
»»%<«« 30^^ WtWit' Mi liegfee bF Evi- ' ' / ! 
4«lW^'ftflfla^'^'atttet tfr^'&i 'the;' (T^cfi Way <«( 

|ihi«6?rflflufl¥ai8n' 8f it,' aSd^ to flicw'Wati j| 
'^tiiaJ^'i^WHie efl^r leads to Triith and Cotki'rt)^: 
UP^^fiS^0 Vt£f vrt aiiift oBferve, that tWo Propo^ 
fitftkW^ j^d <b be Ceiiir«<m»f'oat ofWtheri 
«^>'thii'S*UcK ii'ijfl^eci fo ^- iti the one; is^'siP 
IMa^yie^ocV^I^'lIyi othar. ' • Tliuslthe Propb&iioi^'i 
'iEif^^aii me^l'M^mithtr inwafd^ Bmi ih'e fa^ ■ 
a9i#i':^ Qfrikii-that imck cm! aiteO/r SK&a¥Jlf 
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Thoughts, when we endeavour fo to put them 
together, as that their mutual Connexion and De- 
pendence may "be clearly feen. This h what Lo- 
gicians call Method^ and place always the lafl: in 
Order in explaining the Powers of the Underftand- 
ing ; becaufe it neceffarily fuppofes a previous Exer- 
cife of our other Faculties, and fome Progrefe made 
in Knowledge, before we can exert it in any ex- 
tenfive Degree. It often happens in the Purfuit of 
Truth, that unexpefted Difcoveries prefent them- 
felves to the Mind, and thofe too relating to Sub- 
jefts, very remote from that about which we are at 
prefent employed. Even the Subje£b themfelvcs of 
our Inquiry, are not always chofen with a due 
Regard to Order^ and their Dq>en^ence one upon 
another. Chance, our particular Way of Life, or 
fome prefent and preiEng Views, often prompt us 
to a Variety of Refearches, that have but little Con- 
iie£lion in the Nature of Things. When therefore 
a Man accoftomed to . much thinking, comes after 
any conflderable Interval of Time, to take a Sur- 
vey, of his intelle6l:ual Acquifitions, he feldom finds 
Rcafon to be fatisfied with that Order aftd Diipofi- 
tion, according to which they made their Entrance 
into his Underftanding. T^hey are there difperfed 
and fcattered^ without Subordination j t)r any juft 
and regular Coherence 5 infomhch* that the Stibfer-- 
vleiic/ hi one Truth to the Difcovery of another, 
w ^ does 
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does not To readily appear to the Mind,*, Hence he 
is convinced of the Neceffity of diftributing them 
into various Clafles, and combining into an uni- 
form Syftem, whatever relates to one and the fame 
Subject Now tliis is the true and proper Bufmefs 
of Method 'y to afcertain the various Divifions of 
human Knowledge, and fo to adjuft and connefi; 
the Parts in every Branch, that they may feem to 
grow one out of another, an4 form a regular Body 
of Science, rifing from firft Principles, and proceed- 
ing by an orderly Concatenation of Truths. 
II. In this View of Things it is plain, Somtth. 


umei w 


thatwemuft be before- hand weU ac- , ^^^';;',J "^f 
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cuainted with the Truths we are to f"^^ '^ '"'.^ 
combine together ; otherwife how could 
we difcern their feveral Connections and Relations, 
or fo dilpofe of them as their mutual Dependence 
may require. But now it often happens, that tlie 
Underftanding is employed, not in the Ariangemeni; 
and Compofitipu of known Truths, but in the 
Search and Difcovery of fuch as are junknown* 
And here the Manner of proceeding is very diffe- 
rent, in as much as we affemble at once our whol* 
Stock of Knowledge relating, to any JSubjei^, ^^ 
after a general Survey of Things, begin with exan 
mining them feparately and by Parts. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that whereas at our firft fetting outj^ 
we were acquainted only witli fonac gf the. grand 
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Strokes and Outlines if I may fo fay of Truth, by 
thus purfuing her through her feveral Windings and 
Recefles, we gradually difcovdr thofe more inward 
and finer Touches, whence ihe derives all her 
Strength, Symmetry, and Beauty. And here it 
is, that when by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, we 
have unraveled any Part of Knowledge, and traced 
it to its firfl and original Principles, infomiich that 
the whole Franle and Contexture of it lies open to 
the View of the Mind ; here I fay it is, that 
taking it the contrary Way, and beginning with 
thefe Principles, we can fo adjuft and put together 
the Parts, as the Order and Method of Science re- 
quiies* 

III. But as thefe Things are beft 
tbelTmiHt^ underftood when illuftrated by Exam* 
rfa Watch. ^^^ efpecially if they are obvious, and 
taken from common Life ; let us fuppofe any Ma- 
chine, for inftance a Watch, prefented to us, whofe 
Strufhn^e and Compofitlon we are as yet unacquaint- 
ed with, but want if poffible to difcover. The Man- 
ner of proceeding in this Cafe is, by taking the 
Whole to Pieces, and examining the Parts feparately 
one after another. When by fuch a Scrutiny we 
have thoroughly informed ourfelves of the Frame 
and Contexture of each, we then compare them 
together, in order to judge of their mutual A^on 
tnd Influence. By this means we gradually trace 

cut. 
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out the inward Make and Compofition of the 
whole, and come at length to difcern, how Parts 
of fuch a Form, and fo put together as w^ founds 
in unraveling and taking them afunder, conftitute 
that particular Machine called a Watch^and con-, 
tribute to all the feveral Motions and Phaenomena * 
obfervable in it. This Difcovery being made, we 
can uke Things the contrary Way, and begiiming 
with the Parts, fo difpofe and conne£l them, as^ 
their feveral Ufes and Strudures require, until at. 
length we arrive at the Whole itfelf, from the 
unraveling of which thefe Parts refulted. 
iy» And as it is in tracing and exa- Grwnd ^f tu 

Analytick and 

mining the Works of Art, fo is it in a . SyntUtUk 
great Meafure in unfolding any Part of ' . 

human Knowledge. For the Relations and mu« 
tual Habitudes of Things, do not always immedi- 
ately appear, upon comparing them one with ano- 
ther. Hence we have Recourfe to intermediate 
Ideas, and by means of them are.furniihed with 
tbofe previous Propofitions, that lead to the Con- 
cluiion we are in queft of. And if it fo happen, 
that the previous Propofitions themfelyes are not 
fufEciently evident, we endeavour by new middle 
Terms to afcertain their Truth, ftill tracing Things 
hackvirard in a continued Series, until at length 
we arrive at fome Syllogifm, where the Premifles 
are fa& and felf-eyident Principles. This done, we 
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become perfeflly fatisfied as to the Truth of all the 
Conclufions we have pafl'ed thoroilgh, in as much as 
they are now feen to ftand upon the firm and im- 
moveable Foundation of our intuitive Perceptions. 
Alnd as we arrived at this Certainty, by tracing 
TTiings backward to the original Principles whence 
they flow, fo may we at any time renew it by a di- 
xcft contraiy Procefs, if beginning with thefe Prin- 
ciples, vrt carry the Train of our Thoughts for- 
ward, until they lead us by a connefted Chain 
of Proofs to the very laft Conclufion of the Se- 
ries. 

V. Hence it appears, that in* dif- 
m7/£7 iL pofing and putting together ourThoughts, 
Ana!yticka,d ^j^gj. f^,. quf own Ufe, that the Difco- 

veries we have made may at- all times 
lie open to the Review of the Mind j or where we 
mean to communicate and unfold thefe Difcove- 
ries to others, there are two Ways of proceeding 
equally within our Choice. For we may fo pro- 
pbfe the Truths relating to any Part of Knowledge, 
as they ()refented themfdves to the Mind in the 
Manner of Inveftigation, carrying on the Scries of 
Proofs in a reverfe Order, until they at laft termi- 
nate in firft Principles: or beginning with thefe 
Principles, we may take the contrary Way, and 
^om them deduce by a dire£l Train of Reafoning, 
'- fcv'cral Propofitions we H^nt to eftabliib. 

This 
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This Divcrfity in the Manner of arranging our. 
Thoughts, gives Rife to the twofold. Divifion of. 
Method eftabliihed among Logicians. For Method, 
according to their Ufe of the Word, is nothing elfe 
but the Order and Difpofition of our Thoughts re- 
lating to any Subject. ' When Truths are lb piopo* 
fed and put together, as they were or might have 
been difcovered, this is called the Analyiick Method^ 
or the Method of Refolution ; in as much as it* 
traces Things backward to theirSource, and n^ 
folves Knowledge into its firft and* original P)rinci^ 
pies; When ^n the other hand they are deduced 
from thefe Principles, and connected according to, 
their mutual Dependence, infomuch that the Truths 
firft in Order, tend always to the Demonftration 
of thofe that follow, this conftitutes what we call the 
Syntheiick Method^ or Method of Contpofiiion, For 
here we proceed by gathering together the feveu'al 
fcattered Parts of Knowledge, and combining them 
into one Whole or Syftem, in fuch manner, that 
the Underftanding is enabled diftinSly to follow 
Truth, thro* , all her different Stages and Grada- 
tions. 

' VJ* There is this farther to be ta- 
ken Notice of, iu Relation to thefe two ni-lfe tbeM*. 
Species' of Method; that the firA has [^.''^^firtyef,- 

■^ ttoti^ and tbt 

alfo obtained the Name of the Method ' ^^f^*^ ^j 
tf Ireuention, becaufe it obferves the Or- 
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iter in which our Thoughts fucceed one another in ^ 
the Imfention or Difcovery of Truth. The other 
again is often denominated the Method of Doffrinc 
or InJiruSfion^ in as much as in laying our Thoughts 
before otber$, we generally chufe Co proceed in the ' 
Synthetic^ Manner, deducing them from their firfl: 
Principles. For we are to obferve, that altho' there 
is great Plcafure in purfuing Truth in the Mc-* 
thod of Inveftigation, becaufe it places us in the 
Condition of the Inventor, and (hews the parti-' 
culat Train and Procefs of Thinking, by which he 
arrived at his Difcoveries ; yet is it not fo well ac- 
commodated to the Purpofes of Evidence and Con- 
viftion For at our firft fetting out, we are com« 
monly unable to divine, where the Analyiis will 
lead us ; infomuch that our Refearches are for fome 
Time, little better than a mere groping in the 
Dark. And even after Light begins to break in 
upon us, we are ftill obliged to many Reviews, 
and a frequent Comparifon of the feveral Steps 
of the Inveftigation among themfelves. Nay, when 
we have unraveled the Whole, and reached the very 
Foundation on which our Difcoveries ftand, all 
our Certainty in regard to their Truth, will be found 
in a great Meafure to arife, from that Connexion 
we are now able to difcern between them and firft 
Principles, taken in the Order of Compofition. But 
in the Syntbetick Manner of difpofing our Thoughts, 

the 
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the Cafe is quite different. For as we here b0-. 
gin with intuitive Truths, and advance by regular* 
Dedudions from them, every Step of the Proce- 
dure brings Evidence and Convi£tion along with, 
it; fo that in our Progr^s from one Part of 
Knowledge to another, we liave always a clear' 
Perception of the Ground on which our Aflent 
refts. In communicating therefore our Difcoveries 
to others, this Method is apparently to be chofen^ , 
as it wonderfully improves and enlightens the Un- 
derftanding, and leads to an immediate Perception 
of Truth, And hpnce it is, that in- the follow- - 
ing Pages, we chufe to d^ii^iih it by the Name . 
of the Method of Sciince ; not only as in the Ufe; 
of it we arrive at ScUnce and Certainty, but becaufe 
it is in Fad the Method, in which all thofe Parts : 
of human Knowledge, that properly bear the Name 
of Sciences^ are and ought to be delivered. But we- 
now proceed to explain thefe two Kinds of Method 
more particularly. 


C H A P. 11. 

Of the Meibod of Irtvention^ 

I. "15 Y the Method of Invention we ^"i^* •/ '^ 

jLJ underftand fuch a Difpofitipn andXnventiont 

and Arrangement of our Thoughts^ as v^*"'"'^^*'- 
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follows the natural Procedure of the^Underftand- 
ing, and presents them in the Order in which they 
fucceed one another in the Inveftigation and Dif- 
covery of Truth. Now if is plain, that to handle 
a Subjed fucc^fsfully according to this Method, 
we have no more to do, than obferve the feveral 
Step$ and Advances of our own Minds, and fair- 
ly copy them out to the View of others. And in- 
deed it will be found to hold in general, with re- 
gard td all the adive Parts of human Life, efpedal- 
ly when redxx^td td that which is in the Schools ter- 
med an Art ; thdt the Rules by which we condud 
C^rfelves, are no etfcer thaa a Series of Obfervati- 
091S5 drawn froai the Attention of the Mind to 
what p&ffedj whifte we enefcife our Faculties in chat 
particular Way. . For wheti we fet about any In- 
vention or Difcovery, we are always pufhed on by 
fome inward Principle, Difpofition, or Aptiitude 
fhall- I call ity whkh W6> experience in ourfelves, 
and which makes us believe, that the Thing we are 
in queft of is not altogether beyond our Reach. We 
therefore begin with eflaying our Strength, and 
are fometimes fu6oefsful,{tho' perhaps more frequent- 

It 

ly not. But as the Mind when earneftly bent upon 
any Purfuit, is not eafily difcouraged by a few Dif- 
eppdintmentS} we are only fet upon renewing our 
Endeavours, .ai^d by an. o|ifti)iate Perfeveifance, 
^nd repeated Trialsj q{»u ^siveatitht^ Difcovery 

' cf 
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©f what we have in View. Now it is natutaf for 
a Man of a curious and inquiiitive Turn, dfter' 
having maftered any Part of Knowledge witji great 
Labour and Difficulty, to fet himfelf to examine 
bow he happened to'mifcarry in his firft Attempts, 
and by what particular Method of Procedure he 
at length came to be faccefsful. By this means we 
difcover on the one hand, thofe Rocks and Shelves 
which fland moft in our Way, and are apt to di<- 
fturb and check our Progrefs ; ^d on the other, 
that more fure and certain Courfe, which if we 
continue in fteddily, will bring us to the Attain- 
ment of what we' are in Purfuit of. Hence fpring 

all the Arts and Inventions of human Life, which, 

- •• ^ . ' . . .. ' , ^ ' 

as we have already faid, are founded upon a Series 
of Rules and Obfervations, pointing out the true 
and genuine Manner of arriving at any Attain- 
ment. When the Mind refts fatisfied in a bare 
Contemplation of the Rules, and the Reafons on 
which they are founded, this Kind of Knowledge is 
called Speculative. But if we proceed farther, and 
endeavour to apply thefe Rules to Pra£lice, fo as 
to acquire a Habit of exerting them on all pro- 
per Occafions, we are then faid to be poiTeiTcd of 
the Art itfelf. 

II. From what has been faid it ap. Why in treats 
pears, that in ordei: diftinftly to explain tbod of invent 
the Method of Invention, we muft take gZefi!!!e^^ 
aViewoftheUndcrftandingasemploy- XV^/^ 
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fd in the Search and Inveftigation of Truth. Fur 
by duely attending to its Procedure and Advances, 
1V€ (hall not only difcover the Rules by which it 
condu£^ itfelf, but be enabled alfo to trace out the 
feveral Helps and Contrivance$.it makes Ufe of, for 
the more fpeedy and effe£i;ual Attainment of its 
Ends* And when thefe Particulars are once known, 
it will not be difficult for us, in laying open our 
>Difcoveries to others, to combine our Thoughts 
agreeably to the Method here required. Becaufe 
having fixed and aftertained the Rules of it, and be- 
ing perfe£lly acquainted with the ConduA and' 
Manner of the Mind, we need only take a Review 
of the feveral Truths as they fucceed one another 
in the Series of Inveftigation, fet them in order be- 
fore U9) and foirly tranfcribe the Appearance they 
make to the Underftanding. Hence it is that Lo- 
gicians, in treating of the Method of Invention, 
have not merely confined themfelvesjto the laying 
down of Dire£tions for the Difpofal and. Arrange- 
ment of our Thoughts^ but have rather explained 
the Art itfelf, and eftablifhed thofe Rules by which 
the Mind ought to proceed in the Exercife of its 
inventive Powers. For they rightly judged, that 
if thefe were once thoroughly underftood, the other 
could no longer remain unknown. By this means 
it happens, that the Method of Inventsony is become 
smother Exprcifion for the Jrt of Ittventhn^ and 

^vcry 
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very often denotes the Conduft and Procedure of 
the Underftanding in the Search of Truth. And 
as fome Knowledge of the Principles of the Arty i$ 
in a Manner abfolutdy neceflary, towards a due 
Conception of the Rules by which we ought to 
govern and difpofe our Thoughts in treating Subjed^ 
after this Method; we fhall therefore follow the 
Example of other Logicians, and endeavour to 
give fome (hort Account of the Bufinefs of Invent 
tion, and of thofe feveral Helps and Contrivances 
by which the Mind is enabled to fiicilitate and en^ 
large its Difcoveries. 

III. It has been already obferved, Aitmlmjmi 
that when the Mind employs itfelf in /«» ulierl 
the Search of unknown Truths, it ^H^p^lry • 
begins with aflembling at once-its whole fj^fg^^^ 
Stock of Knowledge relating to the Sub- 
ject, and after a general Survey of Things, fets 
about examining them feparately and by Parts* 
Now as in* this leparate Examination, the Number 
of Parts continually encreafe upon us ; and as it it 
iarther necefiary, that we furvey them on all Sides^. 
compare them one with another, and accurately^ 
trace their mutual Habitudes and Refpeds ; it ia 
from hence apparent, that in the Exercife of In«L 
vention, two things are of principal Confidera« 
tion. Firft, an enlarged and comprehenfivc Un* 
^rftanding, able to take in the great Multitude o^ 

Particular! 
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rirticulars that ffcqaetttly come under our Notice. 
Secondly, a firong Habit of Attention, that lets no* 
thing remarkable flip its View, and diftingiii/hes 
Carefully all thofe Circumftances, which tend to 
the iUuftrating and cleating the SubjeA we arp 
Upon. Thefe are the great and preparatory Quali- 
jfications, without which it were in vain to hope, 
-that any cOnfiderable Advance could be made, in en« 
krging the Bounds of human Knowledge. Nor 
ought ws to efteem Ita frnaU Advantage, that they 
areinfome meaAireih 0ixr owli PoW^, and tmy by sf 
proper Cultivation, be improved and ftrengthened 
to a Decree almoit beyond Belief. We find by 
Experienoe, thaif the Study of Mat&ematieks in par-« 
ticular, is greatly ferViCe^rble t6 this End. Habits 
#e aH know grow, ftroo^i by £xercife, and as in 
this Science th^re is a perpetual Call upon our At- 
tention, it by Degrees becomes natural to us, fo as 
tfaiM: Wo tall pr^rve it fteddy and uniform, thro' 
luxg and ilttrieaCe Calculations, and that with little 
9i no Fatigue to the Underftanding; But a yet 
Dsore wdnderfinl Advantage arifing from the Culture 
Hf the Mat&ematieks is this^ that hereby we in 
feme meafure extend the Dimenfions of the human 
Mind, enlarge its Compafs of Perception, and ac- 
evfbm it to wide ; and comprehenfive Views of 
Things. For whereas at our firft fetting out, we 
dfted find it extremely. diiHcult to mafter a ihort 

and 
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aad eify Demonftration, and trace the Connexion 
of its feveral Parts ; yet a» we advance in tha 
Sctenise, the Underftanding is fccn gradually to 
dilate, and ftretch itfelf to a greater Size ; infomuch 
that a long and intricate Series of Reafoning, is 
crften taken ini«ithfcareeany Labour of Thought ^ 
and not oaly ib, but we can in fome Cafes with 
a fin gie Glance of our Minds, run thro' an tn* 
tire Syftem of Truths, and extend our View at once 
to all (the &veral Links thAt uiiite and hold them to^ 
gcflher; 
IV. When we are furnifhcd with ^p^^citut 

Choice of i/f«« 

tbefe two preparatory Qualifications, urmediate 
ihc next Requifite to the Difcovery of ^^,\ ^,^^ 

iTruth i*, a judictous Choice of iitteN ^J^J^^'' ' 
Atcdiate Idea$, We hare feen in the 
fltird Part of this Treatife, that miny of our Idea# 
are of fuch a Nature, as not to difccJver then- fe-* 
vera! Habitudes and Relatloits, by any immediate 
Comparifon one with another. In this Cafe Wd 
muft have Recourfe to intermedktte Ideasi snd tbef 
great Art lies, in finding out^fiich as have an ob** 
Vious . and perceivable Gonneftidn with the Ideate 
whofe Relations we enquire after. For thus if itf 
that we are furni&ed vHth known and evident 
Truths, to ferve as Premises for the Dlfc6very of 
Aich as are unknown. And indeed the Whole Bu^^ 
fineis of Invention fetms hi a^r^ Medfut^ t0 lie^ 

in 
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in the due Aflembl^e and Difpoiition of thefe pre* 
liminary Truths. For they not only lead ua Step 
^y Step to the Difcovery we are in queft of, but 
are fo abfolutely neceflary in the Cafe, that without 
them it were in vain to attempt it ; nothing being 
Qftore certain, than that unknown Propofitions can 
no otherwife be traced, but by means ' of fome 
Connection they have with fuch as are known. 
Nay Realfon itfelf, which is indeed the Art of Know* 
k4ge, and the Faculty by which we pufli on our 
Difcoveries i yet by the very Definition of it im- 
plies no more, than an Ability of deducing unknown 
Truths, from Principles or Propofitions that aie 
already known. Now altho' this happy Choice of 
intermediate Ideas, fo as to furnilh a due Train of 
previous Propofitions, that ihall lead us fucceffively 
from one Difcovery to another, depends in fome 
Meafure upon a natural Sagacity and Quicknefs of 
Mind s it is yet certain from Experience, that even, 
here much may .be effeSed, by a ftubborn Appli-* 
cation and Induftry. In order to this it is in the 
firft Place necefiary, that we have an extenfive 
Knowledge of Things, and fome general A^uain* 
tance with the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
Wide and extended Views add great Force ^d Pe« 
oetration to the Mind, and enlarge its Capacity 
of judging. And if to this we join in the fecond 
Place, a more particular and intimate Study of what* 

ever 
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ever relates to the Subjeft about which our Enqui** 
ries are employed, we'feem to bid fair for Succels in 
our Attempts. For thus we are provided with an 
ample Variety, out of which to chufe our interme* 
dbte Jdeas, and are therefore more likely to difcover 
foin6 among them, that will fiirntfli out the pre- 
vious Propofitions neceflary in any Train of Rea- 
foniJDg. 
V. It is not indeed to be denied, Smdty ani 

that when we have even got all our UnHrfiandit^ 
Materials about us, much ftill depends ^Gt!/b^% 
upon a certain Dexterity and Addrcfs, ^J^J^ 'f ^- 
in fuigling out the mofl proper, and 
applying them ikillfully for the Difcovery of Truth. 
This is that Talent which is known by the Nanie 
of Sagacity, and conmionly fuppofed to be altoge- 
ther the Giftt of Nature. But yet I think it is 
beyond Difpute, that Pra£Uce, Experience, and a 
watchful Attention to the Procedure of our own 
Minds while employed in the Exercife of Reafon- 
ing, are even here of very great Avail. It is a 
Titith well known to thofe who have made any 
conliderable Progrefi in the Study of Algebra, that 
an Addrefs and Skill in managing intricate Que- 
'ftions, may be verf often obtained, by a careful 
Imitation of the beft Models. For altho* when we 
firft fet about the Solution of Equations, we are 
puzzled at every Step> and think W€ can never 

ffnough 
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enough admire the Sagacity of thofe who prefcnt 
IB with d^ant Models io, that Way j y«t by De* 
grecs wc ourfdres arrire at a great Mattery, not 
only in devifing proper Equations, and goupUng 
than artfuUy together, fo as ifrom the nior« <xm- 
pliated to derive others that arc fimple j but alfo in 
contriving ufcfiU Subftitutions, to free our Calculati- 
ons from Fraaions, and thofe Ihtricades that grife 
from Surds and irrational Quantities, lior is. it a 
finaU Pleafure attcnfling the ProfecuUon of this Study, 
that we thus difcern the growing Strength of our own 
Minds, and fee ourfdves approaching nearer and 
nearer to that S^adty and Quicknefe of Underftand- 
ing, which we Co much admired in others, and were 
at firft apt to popdude altogether beyond our 
Keach. 

TFJbere Art ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^"^ confidexed thofe 

and Metiagt^ Requifitcs to InvciitioD, that have their 

ment are re. r^ , . , 

fuiredintbe ^ouodatioii in thc flatuwl Talfiots of 
^MMin^ the MiDd. An enlarged and compre- 
henfivc Underftanding, a feong H?Ait 
of Attention, a Sagacity and (^ickacfs in di&crn- 
ing and applying intermediate Ideas, Let us next 
take a View. of fuch other Hdps^ as more imme- 
dtaicdy depend upon Art and Management, and fhew 
ihe Addrefc of the Mind, in contrivjbng Means to 
facilitate its Difcoveries, and free.it from all un- ^ 
neceffary Fatigue and Laboun Fjor we are to oh- 

ferve. 
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ferve, that tho' the Capacity of the Intelled may 
be greatly enlarged by Ufe and ExerciTe, yet ftiU 
pur Views are confined withm certain Bounds, be^ 
yond which a finite Uoderftanding c^onot reach» 
And as it often haj^ens in the Inveftigatioa of 
Truth, efpecially where it lies at a coniiderable 
Diftance from firft Principles, that the Number of 
Connexions and Relations are fo great, as not to be 
taken in at once by the moft improved Underftand* 
ing ; it is therefore one great Branch of the Art of 
Invention, to take Account of thefe Relations ae 
they come into View, and difpofc of them in fuch 
Manner, that they may always lie open to the In- 
fpe<^ion of the Mind, when difpofed to turn ics 
Attention that Way. By this means, without per- 
plexing ourfelves with too many Confiderations at 
once, we have yet thefe Relations at Command'^ 
when necefiary to be taken Notice of in the Pro- 
fecution of our Difcoveries : and the Undetftanding 
thus free and difengaged, can bend its Powers more 
intenfely, towards that particular Part of the Inve- 
ftigation it is at prefent concerned with. Now in 
this, according to my Apprehenfion, lies the great 
Art of human Knowledge ; to manage with Skill the 
Capacity, of the Intellect:, and contrive fuch Helps, 
as may bring the moft wide and extended Gbjefts 
"within the Compa(s of its natural Po vipers. When 
^therefore the Multitude of Relations encrcafe very 

faff 
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iaft upon uSi and grow too unweildy to be dealt 
with in die Lump ; we muft combine them In dif- 
ferent Clafles, and fo difpofe of the feveral Parts, 
as that they may at all times lie open to the leifure- 
ly Survey of the Mind. By this means we avoid 
Perplexity and Confufion, and are enabled to con- 
duct: our Refearches, without being puzzled with 
that infinite Crowd of Particulars, that frequently 
fall under our Notice in long and difficult Invefti- 
gations. For by carrying our Attention fucceffively 
from on*e Part to another, we can upon Occaflon 
take in the whole ; and knowing alfo the Order 
and Difpoiition of the Parts, may have Recourie 
to any of them at Pleafure, when its Aid becomes 
Jiecefiary in the Courfe of our Enquiries. 

VII. First then I fay, that an or* 

vlfpojithHof ^^rly Combination of Things, and claf- 
grcst ufi in fi^g ijjem together with Art and Ad- 

jeat to the drefs, brings great and otherwife unma- 
tbtu2Jl nageable Obje£b, upon a Level, with 
fiaiuiins. the Powers of the Mind. We have 

feen in the firft Part of this Treatife, how by ta- 
king Numbers in a progreffive Series, and accord- 
ing to an uniform Law of Compofition, the moft 
|>ulky and formidable CoUedions are comprehended 
ynA Safe, and leave diftind Impreffions in the Un- 
derftanding. For the feyeral Stages of the Pro- 
greffion, ferve as fo many Steps to the Mind, 
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by which it alcends gradually to the higheft Com«- 
hinations ; and as it can carry its Views from one to 
another with great Eafe and Expedition, it is thence 
enabled to run over all the Parts feparately, and 
thereby rife to a juft Conception of the Whole. The 
fame thing happens in all our other complex No« 
tions, efpecially when they grow wtry large an 4 
complicated ; for then it is that we become fenfible 
of the Neceffity of eftablilbing a certain Order 
and Gradation in the Manner of combining the 
Parts. This has been already explained at fome 
Length, in tlie Chapter of the Compofition and Re- 
folution of our Ideas ; where we have traced the gra- 
dual Progrefs of the Mind, thro* all the different Or- 
ders of Perception, and (hewn, that the mdft ex- 
peditious Way of arriving at a juft Knowledge of 
the more compounded Notices of the Underftand-^ 
ing, is by advancing regularly thro* all the inter- 
mediate Steps. Hence it is eafy to perceive, what 
Advantages muft arife from a like Condu6i, in re- 
gard to thofe feveral Relations and Connexions-, 
upon which the Inveftigation of Truth depends* 
For as 4>y this means we are enabled to bring 
them all within the Reach of the Mind, they can 
each in their Turns be made Ufd of upon Occa- 
fion, and furnifh their AiEftance towards the Dif- 
covery of what we are in queft of. Now this is 
e^ principal Confideration in the Buiinefs of In-> 

O Ycntion* 
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Yantion, to have oui Thoughts (o much under 
Command, that in comparing Things together, in 
order to difcover the Refuk of their mutual Con- 
nections and Dependence, all the feveral Lights that 
tend to the clearing the Subject we are upon, may 
lie 4iftin6Hy open to the Underftanding, fo as no- 
thing material ihall efcape its View : becaufe an 
Overftght of this kind in fumming up the Account, 
muft not only greatly retard its Advances, but in 
many Cafes check its Progiefs altogether. 

VIII. But fecondly, another Adyan- 
MiJgui'f tage arifing from this ordArly Difpofi- 
^Ju7iiy!nd' ^*^" *s, that hereby we free the Mind 
^i^^£afein ffQni all unneccffary Fatigue, and leave 

the Invefttga- ^ ^^ R ' 

tittt of rfuib. it to fix its Attention upon any Part 
« feparately, without perplexing itfelf 

with the Confideration of the Whole, Unknown 
Truths, as we have already obferved, are only 
to be traced, by means of the Relation between 
them and others that are known. When there- 
fore thefe Relations become very numerous, it muft 
needs greatly diftrafl: the Mind, were it to have its 
Attention continually upon the Stretch, after fuch 
a Multitude of Particulars at once. But now, by 
the Method of claffing and ordering our Percep- 
tions above explained, this Inconvenience is wholly 
■ prevented* For a juft Diftribution of Things, aa 
It afcertain^ diAin&Iy the Pkce of each,, ej>ajbles us^ 

to 


to call any of them into View at Pleafure, when 
the prcfcnt Confideration of it becomes neccflary. 
Hence the Mind, proceeding gradually thro' the 
feveral Relations of its Ideas, and marking the 
Refults of them at every Step, can always propor- 
tion its Enquiries to its Strength; and confining it** 
felf to fuch a Number of Obje£ls, as it can take 
in and manage with Eafe, fees more diftinflly all the 
Confequences that arife from comparing them one 
with another. When therefore it comes afterwards 
to take a Review of thefe its feveral Advances, as 
by this means the Amount of every Step of the 
Inveftigation is fairly laid open to its Infpe<5lion, 
by adjufting and putting thefe together in due Or- 
der and Method, it is enabled at lail to difcera 
the Refult of the Whole. And thus as before iit 
the Compoiition of our Ideas, fo likowife her^ in 
the Search and Difcovery of Truths we arc fain td 
proceed gradually, and by a Series of fucceffive 
Stages. For thefe are fo many Refting-Places to 
the Mind, whence to look about it, furvey the 
Conclufions it has already gained, and fee what 
Helps they afford, towards the obtaining' of others 
which it muft ftill pafs thorough> before.it reaches 
the End of the Inveftigation. Hence it often hapr 
pens, that very remote and diftant Truths^ which 
lie far beyond the Reach of any fingle Effort of 
the Mind, are yet by this progreflive Method fuc-^ 

O ft cefifuU; 
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cefsfully brought to Light, and that too with lefe 
Fatigue to the Underftandipg^ than could at firft 
hare well been imagined. For altho' the whole 
Procefs taken together, is frequently much too 
large, to come within the View of the Mind at 
once; and therefore confidered in that Light, rtzj 
be faid truly to exceed its Grafp : yet the feveral 
Steps of the Invefligation by themfelves, are often 
eafy and manageable enough; fo that by proceeding 
gradually from one to another, and thoroughly 
maftering the Parts as we advance, we carry on 
«ur Refearches with wond'rous Difpatch, and are at 
length condu£led to that very Tr«th, with a View 
to the Difcovery of which, the Inquifition itfelf 
was fet on foot. 

IX. But now perhaps it may not 
jtitbmetick bc improper, if we endeavour to illuf- 
T^'botbA^t tratc thefe Obfervations by an Example, 
«r i«^»"<*. and fet ourfelves to trace the Conduft 
and Manner of the Mind, when em- 
ployed in the Exercife of Invention. There are 
two great Branches of the Mathematicks, pecu- 
liarly fitted to furnifh us with Models in this 
Way : Arithmetkk I mean, and Algebra. Algebra 
is univerfally known to be the very Art and Prin- 
ciple of Invention ; and in Arithraetick too, we are 
frequently pHt upon the finding out of unknown 
Numbe% by Means of their Relations and Con- 
nexions 
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ne^ons with others that are known : as where it 

« 

IS required to find a Number, equal to this Sum of 
two others^ or the Product of two others* I chufe 
to borrow my Examples chiefly from this laft Sci- 
enee, both becaufe they will be more within the 
Reach of thofe, for whom this Treatife is prin- 
cipally deftgned *, as likewife, becaufe Arithmetick 
furnifbes the beft Models of a happy Sagacity and 
Management, in claffing and regulating our Per« 
ceptions. So that here more than in any other 
Branch of human Knowledge, we fhall have an 
Opportunity of obferving, how much an orderly 
DifpofUion of Things, tends to the £a(e and Sue- 
cefs of our Enquiries^ by leaving us to. caovafi tke 
Parts feparately> and thereby rife to a gradual Con- 
ception of the Whole, without entangling our* 
lelves with too many Conilderations at once, in any 
fingle5tep of the Inveftigation. For it will indeed 
be found, that a Dexterity and Addrefs in the Ufe 
of this laft Advantage, ferves to facilitate and -pro- 
mote our 0i(coveries^ almoft beyond Imagination or 
Belief. 

X. We have already explained the '^^J^'^^'"^ 

•' * qf Claying our 

Manner of reducing Numbers* into Percefticm in 
ClaiTcs, and of diftinguiihing thefe 
Clafles by their feveral Names.. And now we are 
farther to obferve, that the prefent Method of No- 
tation is (b contrived^ as exa£^ly to fall in with this 

O 3 Form 
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Form of numbering. For as in the Names of Num- 
bers, we rife from Units to Tens^ from Tens to HuM" 
Jredf, from Hundreds to Thoufands^ (stc, fo likewife 
in their Notation, the fame Figures, in different 
Places, fignify thcfe fe\'eral Combinations* Thus 
2 in the firft Place on the right Hand denotes two 
Units y in the fecond Place it expreffes fo many 
Tensy in the third Hundreds^ in the fourth 7^«- 
fands. By this Means it happens, that when a 
Number is written down in Figures, as every 
Figure in it expreiles fome diftind Combinatiofl, 
and all thefe Combinations together make up the 
total Sum ; 6} may the fevend Figures be Qonfi- 
dered as the conftituent Paits of the Number« 
Thus the Number ^436, is evidently by the rerf 
Notation diftinguifhed into four Parts, maik'd by 
the four Figures that ferve to exprefs it. For the 
firft denotes two Thou/and, the fecond four Hum^ 
dredy the third Thirty or three Tens^ and the fourth 
Six* Thefe fcveral Parts, tho' they here appeur in 
a conjoined Form, may yet he alfo exprefled fepa- 
rately thus, aooo, 400, 30, and 6, and the Amount 
is exa£Uy the fame. 

XI. This then being the Cafe, if it 
thence dJliwd '* required to find a Number, «qual to 
^I^Jmtion ^^® Sum of two others given \ our 
#/ Numbers, Bufmcfs \Sy to cxamine feparately ihefe 
given Numbers j and if they appear too large and 

bulky 
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bulky to be dealt with by a fingle Effort of 
TThought, then, fince the very Notation diftin- 
gui(he$ them into different Parts, we muft content 
ourfelves with confidering the Parts afunder, and 
finding their Sums one after another. For fince the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, if we find the Sums 
of the feveral Parts of which any two Numbers 
confift, we certainly find the total Sum of the two 
Numbers. And therefore, thefe different Sums, unit- 
ed and put together, according to the eftablifhcd 
Rules of Notation, will be the very Number we 
are in queft of. Let' it be propofdd, for Inftance, 
to find a Number equal to the Sum of thefe two * 
^4369 and 4352. As the finding of this by a fingle 
Effort of Thought, would be too violent an Exer- 
cife for the Mind ; I confider the Figures rcprefent- 
ing thefe Numbers, as the Parts of which they con- 
fift, and therefore fet myfelf to difcover their Sums 
one after another* Thus 2 the firft Figure on the 
right Hand of the one, added to 6 tbe firft Figure 
on the right Hand of the other, makes 8, which 
is therefore the Sum of thefe two Parts. Again, 
the Sum of 5 and 3, the two Figures or Parts in 
the fecond Place, is likewi/e 8. 3ut now as li^igures 
in the fecond Place, denote not fimple UnitSy but 
Tens i hence it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, fignify 
five Tens and three Tens^ or 50 and 30, whofc 
Sum therefore muft be eight Tens^ or 8o. And here 
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^gain I call to mind, that having already obtained 
one Figure of the Susn, if I place that now found 
immediately after it, it will thereby ftand alfo in 
the fecond Place, and fo really exprefs, as it ought 
to iOy eight T^nSy or 80. And thus it is happily con- 
trived, that tho' in the Addition of the Tensj I coix- 
iider the Figures compoAng them as denoting onfy 
fimple Uniis^ which makes the Operation eafier and 
lefs perplexed s yet by the Place their Sum ob- 
tains in the Number found, it exprefles the real 
Amount of the Parts added, taken in their full and 
compleat Values. The fame Thing happens in fum- 
ming the Hundreds and Thou/ands i that is, tho' the 
Figures exprefSng tbefe Combinations, are added 
together as fimple Units ; yet their Sums ftanding 
in the third and fourth Places of the Number found, 
thereby really denote Hundreds and Thoufands^ 
and fo reprefent the true Value of the Parts added. 

XIL Herb then we have a mani- 
^^tist^ feft Proof, of the great Advantages de- 
h «'*'^^ " '« rived from an artful Method of daffing 

tarried on ^tbt i vt 

Mind ts put to our Perceptions. For as die Numbers 
Fa'igle. '^ themfelves are by this Means diftin- 
guiflied into different Parts, which brings 
them more readily within the Compafs of the Un-^ 
derftanding ; fo by taking thefe Parts feparately, the 
Operations about Numbers arc render'd very eafy 
and Ample. And indeed it is particularly worthy 
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our Notice, that tho' in adding two very large Num- 
bers together, the whole Procefs is of fufficient 
length ; yet the feveral Steps by which it is con* 
du(^ed, are managed with incredible Difpatch, and 
fcarce any Fatigue to the Mini. This is apparent 
in the Example given above, where we fee, that 
in every Advance from one Part to another, nothing 
more is required, than to add together the two 
Figures in the like Places of the Numbers to be 
fummed'. But what is yet more wonderful, tho' 
in the Progrefs of a long Operation, the Figures 
rife in their Val^e as we advance, and grow to fig* 
nify ThoufandSf Mi/lions, BillhnSy ^e. yet fo hap- 
pily are they contrived for expreffing the different 
Parts of Numbers, that in every Step of the Pro- 
cedure, we confider them as denoting only fimple 
Units, all other Deficiencies being made up, by the 
Places their Sums obtain in the total Amount. And 
thus it is fo ordered in this admirable Form of No- 
tation, that however large the Numbers are that 
come under Examination, they are neverthelefs ma- 
naged with the fame Eafe as> the moft fimple and 
obvious CoUe&ions ; becaufc in the ieveral Opera^ 
tions about tbem^ the Mind is . neither tied down 
to the View of too many Parts at once, nor entan- 
gled with any Confiderations regarding the Bulk 
and Compofltion of thofe Parts* 
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ThUfarthtp XIII. And if thcfe Advantages are 
^mn KKon^k ^"^ Very manifeft in the firft and fimpleft 
inMuitifU. Rules of Arithmetick, much more do 
they difcover themfelves in thofe that 
are intricate and complex. Let a Man endeavour 
in hb Thoughts, to find the Produ£): of two Num- 
bers, each confifting of twenty or thirty Places, 
and that without confidering the Parts feparately^ 
I believe he will foon be feniihle^ that it is a Dis- 
covery, lar beyond the Limits of the human MincL 
fiut now in the progrefSve Method above explain- 
ed, nothing \$ more fimple and eafy* For if we 
take the iirft Figure on the left Hand of the one 
Number, and by it multiply every Figure of the 
^ther fepBrately; thefe feveral Produ<Sb, conned- 
«d aocordiag <» tlae eftahU&ed Laws of Notation, 
inuft t4%iiy repre&nt the total Produ£i: of this other, 
1>y that Part of the Jiiultq>lying Number. Let uti 
fuppofe, for Inrfbnce, the Figure in the Unit's Place 
of the MultipHer to be 2, and the three laft 
Places of the Multiflicand to be 431. .Then, % 
'xnultiplying 2 produces 4, which therefore is the 
^rft Part of the Product. Again, 2 multtplyii^ j 
produces 6. But now 3 ftanding in the fecond 
^lace of the Multiplicand, denotes in its real Value 
three 7>»x, or 30, which therefore taken twice, 
amounts to iix 7>»x, or 6o« And accordingly the 
JPigurt iy coming aftar 4 already found, is thereby 
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thrown into the fecond Phce of tbe Produd, aod 
fo truly expreflcs 60, its full and adequate Value. 
Tbe fame Thing happens in multiplying 4, which 
ftahding in the Place of Hundreds^ its ProduS by 
2 is 800. But this very Sum tbe Figure 89 produ- 
ced from a and 4, really denotes in the total Pro- 
dud. Becaufe coming after 64, tbe two Parts al- 
ready found, it is thereby determined to the third 
Place, where it of Courfe exprefTes fo many i/««- 
dreds. This Procels, as is evident, may be conti- 
nued to any length wepleafe; and it is remarkable^ 
that in like Manner as in Addition, tho' the Value 
of the Figures in the Multiplicand continuaUy rifes 
upon us, yet we all along proceed with them as 
fimple Units ; becaufe the Places of the feveral Pro- 
duds in the total Amount, reprefent the juft Re^ 
fult of multiplying the Figures together, according 
to their true and adequate Value. 

XIV. Having thus obtained the 
Produa by the firft Figure of the Mul- ^J'^'^^Sf^^ 

' ° Jition of the 

tiplier, we next take that in the fecond j^^^rai Vr^u 
rJace, and proceed with it m the lame to Addition. 
Manner. This fecond Operation gives 
us the YSaSt of that Figure, confidered as a fimple 
Digit. But as it ftood in the fecond Place, and 
therefore really denoted fo many 7V«j, hence it ia 
plain, that the Produ^ now gained muft be yet 
multiplied by 7f^, in order to exprefs the true Pro* 
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4uR fought. This is accordingly done in the Ope- 
ration, by placing the firft Figure of this fecond 
Produ<a, under the fecond Figure of the firft Pro- 
du<5^. For this, when they come ta be added to* 
gether, has the fame ESeSi as annexing a Cypher, 
or multiplying by Ten, as every one knows, who is 
^n the leaft acquainted with the Rules of Arithme* 
tick. In like Manner, when we multiply by the 
Figure in the third Place, as this new Produd is 
placed ftill one Figure backwards, we do in EfFeft 
annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hun^- 
dred. And this we ought certainly to do ; becaufi: 
having confidered the multiplying Figure as deno* 
ting only fimple Units, when it really exprefled (b 
many Hundreds, the firft Operation gives no more 
than the hundredth Part of the true Produft. The 
Cafe is the fame in multiplying by the fourth or fifth 
Figures, becaufe the Produ<Sis ftill running back- 
wards, we thereby in effe£): annex as many Cyphers 
to them, as brings them up feverally to their re- 
fpedive adequate Values. By this means it happens, 
that tho' the Figures of the Multiplier in every Ad- 
vance, denote ftill higher and higher Combinations, 
yet we all along proceed with them as fimple Di- 
gits \ the Difpofttion of the feveral Products in or- 
der to Addition, making up for all the Deficiencies 
that arifc from this Way of confidering them. When 
in this Method of Procedure) we have obtained, the 
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6\xSi o( the Multiplicand into all the different Part« 
of the Multiplier, by adding thefe Products togethec, 
we obtain alfo the total Produ<5t of the two Nunv 
bers. For fince the Whole is equal to all its Part% 
nothing is more evident, than that the Produ£i; of 
any one Number into another, mujQ: be equal to 
its Produ6t into all the Parts of that other : and 
therefore the feveral partial Produfts united into one 
Sum, cannot but -truly reprefent the real Produflj 
fought. 

XV. Thus we fee, that in Que- 
ftions of Multiplicatbn, tho' the whole oi^ltZt% 
Process i&fometimes fufEciently.lonc;and ^^'"i carried 

* ^ on iff a pro^ 

tedious, yet the feveral Steps by which grejfi've Mr- 
it is carried on, are all very level to the eofyand inl • 
Powers of the Underftanding. For ''^^'^'^^'' 
from the Account given above it appears,, that no^ 
thing more is required in any of them, than barely 
to multiply one Digit by another^ But now this 
eafy Rule of Operation, is wholly derived from the 
before-mentioned Addrefs in clailing our Percep* 
tions. For ta this it is. owing, that the N^^mbers 
lander Conflderation are diftinguifhed into Parts^ 
and that the feveral Parts are alfo clearly reprefent- 
cd to the Mindi^ m the very Form of Notation* 
Now as thefe Parts have an invariable Relation one > 
to another, and advance in their Value by an uni- 
form Lave of Progreffion s the Underftanding by 

means 
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means of fudi a Link, can eafily hold them toge* 
thcr, and carry its Views from Stage to Stage with- 
out Perplexity or Confufion. Hence it happens^ 
that however large and mighty the Numbers arc, 
fo as iar to exceed the immediate Grafp of the 
Mind ; yet by running gradually thro' the fcveral 
Combinations of which they are made up, we at 
length comprehend them in their full Extent. And 
becaufe it would be impoffible for the Underftand-* 
Ing, to multiply very large Numbers one into ano- 
ther, by a fingle Effort of Thought ; therefore here 
affo it confiders the Parts feparately, and taking 
them in an orderly Series, advances by a Variety 
of fucceffive Steps. It is true indeed in the Progrefs 
of the Operation, the feveral Figures rife in their 
Value : but this Confideration enters not the Work 
itfelf, For there, as we have already feen, tho* the 
Charaf^ers are taken as denoting only fimple Units, 
yet the Order and Difpofition of the partial Pro- . 
duAs, exhibits each according to its real Amount. 
Hence in every Step, we have only to multiply one 
Digit by another, which as it is attended with fcarce 
any Difficulty, the whole Procefs is carried on with 
wondrous Difpatch. And thus by a Series of cafy 
Operations, we at length rife to Difcoveries, which 
in any other Method of Procedure, would have 
been found altogether beyond the Reach of the 
Mind* 

XVL SiNCl^ 
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XVI. Since therefore by a due and 
orderly Difpofition of our Ideas, we ^^^^' ^ 

''^ '■ ' ^^Jp»g our 

can bring the moft wide and extend- Perceptims, 

__ . -J -, _ _^ the grtat 

ed Objects, upon a JLevel with the row- Mean and In^ 
crs of the Undcrftanding : and fince i^^tLnf 
by this means alfO) we abridge the Fa« 
tigue and Labour of the Mind, and enable it to 
carry on its Refearches in a progreffive Method, 
without which Contrivance, almoft all the more re- 
mote and diftatrt Truths of the Sciences, muft 
have lain for ever hid from our Knowledge ; I 
think we may venture to affirm, that the Art of 
regulating and claffing our Perceptions, is the great 
Mean and Inftrument of Invention. It is for this 
Reafon that I have endeavoured in fo particular a 
Manner to illuftrate it from Examples in Numbers ; 
becaufe we have here not only a perfeft Model of 
the Art itfelf, but fee alfo in the cleareft - manner, 
what Helps it furnifhes, towards a ready Compre-r 
henfion of Objefls, and a mafterly Inveftigation of 
Truth. Nor let any one find Fault, as if we had 
infifted rather too long upon Matters that are ob- 
vious and known to all. For I am apt to think, 
that tho' very few are Strangers to the received 
Method of Notation, and the common Rules of 
Operation in Arithmetick ; yet it is not every one 
that fets himfelf to confider the Addrefs and Saga* 
dty that may be &en in the Contrivance of them^ 

or 
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Cr to unravel thofe Principles of Invefttgatibir, 
which we have here fo dearly deduced from (hem. 
And this I take to be the Reafon, that we fome- 
times meet with Inftances of Men, who tho' tho- 
jetughly vcrfed in the Art of Invention, with regard' 
to fome particular Branches of Knowledge ; yet if 
taken out of theii* ufual I'rack, find themfelres imi- 
mediately at a Stand, as if wholly beicft of Geniua- 
and Penetration. With fudi Men Invention is a 
meer Habit, carried on in a Manner purely mecha- 
nical, without any Knowledge of the Grounds and^ 
Realbns» upon which the feveral Rules of Inveftr- 
gation are founded. Hence they are unfurnilhed 
with thofc general Obfervaiions, which may be a- 
like ufcfuily appfied iir alt Sciences, with only fome 
little necedary Variations, fuited to the Nature of 
the SubjcA we are upon. And indeed I know oS 
no iurer Way to arrive at a fruitful and* ready In"- 
vention, than by attending careAilly ts the Pro- 
cedure of our own Minds, in the Exerctfe of this 
diftinguifliing Faculty ; becaufe from the particulac 
Rules relating to any one Branch, we are often en- 
abled to derive fuch general Remarks, as tend to 
lay open the very Foundation and Principles of the 
■ ■ 'elf. 

XVII. Ir now we turn our Thoughts 

'i— from Arithmttlck to Algebra^ here alfo 

M- we fliall find, that the great Art of In- 
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vcntion lies, in Co regulating and difpo- ^^jf^^^*'^ 
fing our Notices of Things, that we fiiwi* 
may be enabled to proceed gradually in 
the Search of Truth. For it is the principal Ain 
of this Science, by exhibiting the feveral Relations 
ef Things in a kind of fymbolical Language, fo to 
reprefent them to the Imagination, as that we may 
carry our Attention from one to another, in ai^ 
Order we pleafe* Hence, however numerous thofe 
Kelations are, yet by taking only fuch a Number of 
them into Coniideration at once, as is fuited to the 
Reach and Capacity of the Underftanding, we 
avoid Perplexity and Confufion in our Reiearchet^ 
and never put our Faculties too much upon the 
Stretch, fo as to lofe ourfelves amidft the Multipli- 
city of our own Thoughts. As therefore in Arith- 
meticky we rife to a juft Conception of the great- 
eft Numbers, by confidering them as made up of 
various progreifive Combinations; fo likewife in 
Jlgebraj thofe manifold Relations that often 
intervene, between known and unknown Q^ian- 
tities, are clearly reprefented to the Mind, by 
throwing them into a Series of diftinft Equations* 
And as the moft difficult Queftions relating to Num- 
bers are managed with Safe, becaufe we can take 
the Parts or Figures feparately, and proceed with 
them one after another ; fo alfo the moft ijitricate 
Problems of Algtbra arc in like Manner readfly 

unfold- 
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Uftfolded^by examining the feveral Equations apart,and 
unraveling them according to certain eftablifh'd Rules 
of Operation. And here it is well worth our Notice, 
that in very complicated Problems, producing a great 
Number of difierent Equations, it for the mofl part 
>fo happens, that every one of them includes a Va- 
riety of unknown Quantities. When therefore we 
come to folve them feparately, as it would too much 
<liftra£l and entangle the Mind, to eng^e in the 
Purfuit of (o many different Obje^ at once; our 
firft Bufinefs is, by artfully coupling the feveral £- 
quatjons together, or by the various Ways of Mul- 
^tiplication, Subftradion, Addition, and Subftitu- 
tion, to derive others from ihem -more funple, until 
> at length -by fuch a gradual Procefs, we arrive at 
fome new Equadont with only one unknown Quan- 
tity. This done, we iet ourfelves to confider the 
Equation laft found, ^d having now to do with an 
Obje& fuited to the Strength and Capacity of the 
Mind, eafily by the eftaUifhed Rules of the Art, 
difcover the Quantity fought. In this manner we 
proceed with all the feveral unknown Quantities one 
after another, and having by a Series of diilin£t O- 
perations traced them feparately, the Queftion is 
thereby compleatly refolved. 

XVIII. Hence it appears, that the 
Arttyicts'^' ^ Bufinefs of Invention as pra£lifed in 
SrIZf' Algebra, depends entirely upon the Art 

of 
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of abridging our Thoughts, reducing ^^pj'^j^ 
the Number of Particulars taken under w»//w. 
Confideration at once to the feweft pof- 
ftble, and eftablifliing that progreffive Method of In- 
veftigation, which we have already fo fully explain- 
ed from Examples in Arkhmetick. I might eaiily 
ihew, tt^at the fame Obfervation holds equally in 
otb^r Sciences ; but having already exceeded the 
Bounds I at firft preforibed to myfelf in this Chap- 
ter> (hall only add, that befides the grand Inflra- 
ments of Knowledge already mentioned, there are 
innumerable other Artifices, arifing out of the par- 
ticidar Nature of the Sub)e£l we are upon, and 
which may be conildered as fubfidiary Helps to In* 
▼entiom Thus in Geometry, many Demoni^ra* 
tions of Problems and Theorems, are wholly deri« 
red from the Conftru£lion of the Figure made Ufe 
of, and the drawing of Lines from one Point to^ 
anodier. In like manner in Algebra, the devifing 
of proper Equations from the Conditions of the 
Queftion propofed, and contriving neat Expreffions 
for the unknown Q^iantities, contribute not a little 
to the eafy Solution of Problems. And when we 
have even carried on the Inveftigation to fome fingle 
Equation with only one unknown Quantity ; as 
that unknown Quantity may be varioufly perplexed 
and entangled with others that are known, fo as to 
require a Multiplicity of different Operations) be* 

fere 
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fore it can be difengaged, which often involves itf 
in long and intricate Calculatbns, and brings Surds 
and irrational Quantities in our Way ', Algebraifta, 
to prevent in fome Meafure thefe Inconveniences, 
and (horten as much as poffible the Procefs, hav« 
fallen upon feveral Methods of Subftitution, which 
are of great Service in very complicated Queftions, 
But thefe and fuch like Artifices of Invention^ can* 
not be explained at length in this {hort EfTay. It is 
enough to have given the Reader a Hint of thena, 
and put him in the Way of unraveling them hinv- 
felf, whep he comes to apply his Thoughts to thofe 
particular Branches of Knowledge where they are 
feverally made Ufe of» 

XIX- There 15 one Thing how- 
Sww^i «^c^> ^l^at in a particular manner de- 
ariftngfrom u fcrves to be taken Notice of, before we 
ticn or Ex^ difmifs tbis Subje£t } and that is, the 
^ugbtL ^^ great Advantages that may redound ta 
Science, by a happy Notation or £x- 
prei&on of our Thoughts. It is owing entirely to* 
this, and the Method of denoting the feveral Com- 
binations of Numbers by Figures ftanding in difle- 
rcnt Places, that the moft complicated Operations 
in Arithmetick are managed with (b much £afe and 
Difpatch. Nor is it lefs apparent, that the Difco- 
veries made by Algebra, are wholly to be imputed 
to that fymbolical Language made Ufe of in it. For 

by 
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by this means we are enabled to repTefent the Re- 
lations of Things in the Form of Equations, and 
by varioufly proceeding with thefe Equations, to 
trace out Step by Step, the feveral Particulars wc 
are in queft of. Add to all this, that by fuch a No- 
tation, the Eyes and Imagination are alfo made fub- 
fervient to the Difcovery of Truth. For the 
Thoughts of the Mind rife up and difappear, ac- 
cording as wefet ourfelves to call them into View; 
and therefore, Without fome particular Method of 
fixing and afcertaining them as they occur, the re- 
trieving them again when out of Sight, would of- 
ten be no lefs painful, than the very firft Exercife of 
deducing them one from another. When therefore in 
the Purfuit of Truth, we carry our Attention forward • 
from one Part of the Inveftigat:on to another, as 
neverthelefs we have frequent Occafion to look back 
upon the Difcoveries already pafled thorough, could 
thefe be no otheiwife brought into View, than by 
the fame Courfe of thinking in which they were 
firfi traced, fo many different Attentions at once, 
muft needs greatly diftra(St the Mind, and be attend- 
ed with infinite Trouble and Fatigue. But now, 
the Method of fixing and afcertaining our Thoughts 
by a happy and well-chofen Notation, entirely re- 
moves all thefe Obftacles. For thus, when we have 
Occafion to turn to any former Difcoveries, as 
Care is taken all along to delineate them in pro- 
per 
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per CharaiStersji, we need only caft our Eye' upon 
that Part of the Procefs where they ftand expreffed, 
which will lay them at once open to the Mind in 
their true aiid genuine Form. By this means we caa 
at any time take a quick and ready Survey of our 
Progrefs, and running over the feveral Conclufions 
already gained, fee more diflin£lly what Helps they 
furnifh, towards the obtaining of thofe others we are 
ftill in Purfuit of. Nay farther, as the Amount of 
every Step of the Inveftigation lies fairly before us, 
by comparing them varioufly among themfelves, and 
adjufting them one to another, we ccme at length 
to difcern the Refult of the whole, and are enabled 
to form our feveral Difcoveries into an uniform and 
well- connected Syftem of Truths, which is the 
great End and Aim of all our Enquiries. 

XX* Upon the whole then it ap- 
/itf«f "''" pears, that in order to proceed fuccefs- 
fully in-the Exercife of Inventiqn, wc 
muft endeavour as much as poffible to enlarge; the 
Capacity of the Mind, by accuftoming it to wide 
and comprehenfive Views of Things : that we muft 
habituate ourfelves to a ftrong and unfhaken Atten- 
tion, which carefully djftinguiihes all the Circum* 
i^ances that come in our Way, and lets nothing 
material flip its Notice : In fine, that we muft fur- 
niih ourfelves with an ample Variety* of intermedin 
ate Ideas,and be much in theExercife of fingling them 

out 
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aut and applying them for the Difcovcry of Trutb# 
Thefc preparatory Qualifications obtained, what de- 
pends upon Art lies chiefly in the Manner of com- 
bining our Perceptions, and clai&ng them together 
with Addrefs, fo as to efiablifli a progreffive Me- 
thod of Inveftigation. And heie it is of great Im- 
portance, to contrive a proper Notation or £x- 
prei&on of our Thoughts, fuch as may exhibit them 
according to their real Appearance in the Mind, 
and diftin<S^ly reprefent their fevcral Divilions, 
ClaflTes, and Relations. This is clearly feen in the 
Manner of computing by Figures in Arithmetick, 
but more particularly in that Symbolical Language, 
which hath been hitherto fo fuccejsfully applied in 
unraveling of Algebraical Problems* Thus furnilh- 
ed, '^¥e may at any rime fet about the Inveftigation 
of Truth s and if we take Care to note down the 
feveral Steps of the Procefsj as the Mind advances 
from one Difcovcry to another, fuch an Arrange- 
ment or Difpofition of our Thoughts^ conftitutes 
what is called the Method of Invention. For thus 
it is plain, that we follow the natural Procedure of 
the Underftanding, and make the Truths we have 
unraveled to fucceed one another, according to the 
Order in which they prefent themfelves to the 
Mind, while employed in tracing and finding them 
out. And here again it well deferves our Notice, 
that as by this means the whole Inveftigation lies 
*. diftindtly 
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«diffin£ily before us; fo by comparing the feveral 
Steps of it among themfelves, and obferving the Re- 
lation they bear one to another, we are enabled to 
form our Difcoveries into a regular Syftem of 
Knowledge, where the Truths advanced are duely 
linked together, and deduced in an orderly Series 
from firft Principles, This other Manner of com- 
bining our Thoughts, is diftinguifhed by the Name 
of the Method of Science^ which therefore now 
offers itfelf to be explained, and is accordingly the 
Bubjefl: of the enfuing Chapter. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Methd of Science^ 

I. T N Order to give the jufler I- 

^i^edfrtm X ^^^ of *^ K\xUs peculiar to 

$beCpmem. ^j^jg g j^g of Method, and eftablifli 

Ideas y <fa them upon their proper Foundation, it 

uncbongtabit Will be neceflkry to begin with fettling 

^'''"''' the Meaning of the Word Science^ and 

ihewing to what Parts of human Knowledge that 

Term may be moft fitly applied. We have already 

dbferved in the firft Chapter of the fccond Book, 

that there are three feveral Ways of coming at the 

Knowledge of Truth* Firft by contemplating the 

ideas 
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Ideas in our own Minds. Secondly, by the Infor- 
mation of the Senfes. Thirdly, by the Tcftimony 
of others. When we fet ourfelvft to confider the 
Ideas in pur own Minds, we varioufly compare them 
together, in order to judge of their Agreement or 
Dtfagreement. Now as all the Truths deduced 
in this Way, flow from Certain Conneftions and 
Relations, difcerned between the Ideas themfelves ^ 
and as when the fame Ideas are brought into Com- 
parifon, the fame Relations muft ever and invaria- 
bly fubfifl between them ; hence it is plain, that 
the Knowledge acquired by the Contemplation of 
our Ideas, is of a neceflary and unchangeable Na- 
ture. But farther, as thefe Relations between our 
Ideas, are not only fuppofed to be real in them- 
fiilvcs, but alfo to be feen and difcerned by the 
Mind ; and as when we clearly perceive a Conne£lioii 
or Repugnance between any two Ideas, we ci^not 
avoid judging them to agree or difagree according- 
ly ; it evidently follows, that our Knowledge of 
this Kind is attended with abfolute Certainty and 
Conviction, infomuch that it is impoffible for us tQ 
withhold our Aflent, &r entertain any Doubt as 
to the Reality of Truths fo offered to the Un- 
derftanding. The Relation of Equality between 
the Whole and all its Parts, is apparent to every 
one, who has formed to himfelf a diftind Notion 
of what the Words fFhoU and Part ftand for. 
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No Man therefore, who has thefe two Ideas in his 
Mind, can poffibly doubt of the Truth of this 
Propofition, that 4he Whole is equal to all its Parts. 
For this would be only endeavouring to peifuade 
himfelft that that was not, which he plainly and un- 
avoidably perceives to be. So that in all Cafes 
where we difcern a Relation between any of bur I- 
deas, whether immediately by comparing them one 
-with another, or by means of intermediate Ideas, that 
lay it open diftindly to the Underftanding ; the 
Knowledge thence arifing is certain and infallible* 
I fay infallible ; becaufe we not o'nly perceive and 
- own the Truth of Propofitions fo offered to the 
Mind, but having at the fame time a clear View of 
the Ground on which our AfTent refts, are entire- 
ly fatisfied within ourfelves, that we cannot poffi- 
bly be deceived in this Perception. 

II. The fecond Way of coming at 
inm tb^^ln Knowledge is by means of the Senfes* 

•i"T«X t F""^ th«°» ^^ «~ive InfoTmation of 
g€ts undoubted ijje Exiftcnce of Objeds without us, 

AJjurance yhut 

txciudesnotaii of the Union and Conjundion of dif- 
iftt!>g iL ferfent Qualities in the fame Subjcft, and 
eewed, ^f ^^^ Operations of Bodies one upon 

another. Thus our Eyes tell us, that there is in 
the Univerfe fuch a Body as we call the Sun ; our 

Sight and Touch) that Light and Heat, or at leaft 

• 

the Power of exciting thofe Perceptions in us^ co> 

exift 
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exift in that Body ; and laftly, by the fame Sight 
we alfo learn, that Fire has the Power of diilblviog 
Metals, or of redudng Wood to Charcoal and 
Afhes. But now with regard to this Kind of 
Knowledge we are to obferve, that tho' when the 
Organs of the Body are rightly difpofed, and ope- 
rate in a natural Way, we never doubt the Te- 
ftimony of our Senfes, but form moft of the Schemes 
of Life upon their Information ; yet are not the 
Truths of this Clafs attended with that abfolute and 
infallible Affurance, which belongs to thofe derived 
from the Contemplation of our own Ideas, We 
find that the Senfts frequently reprefent Objeds as 
really exifting, which yet have no Being but in our 
own Imaginations ; as in' Dreams, Phrenfies, and 
the Deliriums of a Fever, A Diforder too in the 
Organs,- makes us often afcribe Qualities to Bodies, 
entirely different from thofe they appear to poffefs at 
other Times. Thus a Man in the Jaundice fhall 
fancy every Objeft. prefented to him yellow; and, 
in bodily Diftempers, where the Tafte is greatly 
vitiated, what naturally produces the Idea of Sweet- 
nefs, is fometimes attended with a quite contrary 
Senfation. It is true, thefe Irregularities neithec 
ought, nor indeed do they with confiderate Men- in 
any ways tend, to difcredit the Teftimony of Ex-* 
perience. He that awake, in his Senfes, and fatis«»i 
lied that "his Organs operated duely, fhould take it 
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into his Head to doubt, whether Fire would burn, 
or Arfenic poifon him, and therefore rafliljr venture 
upon thefe Objefts, would foon be convinced of his 
Error, in a Way not much to his likiqg. As never- 
thelefs the Senfes do fometimes impofe upon us, 
there is no abfolute and infallible Security that they 
liiay not at others ; and therefore the Aflurance they 
produce, tho' reafonable, fatisfying, and fufEcient- 
]y well founded to determine us in the feveral Adi- 
ens and Occurrences of Life, is yet of fuch a Na- 
ture, as not neceffarily to exclude all Poffibility of 
being deceived. Hence fome Men go fo far as to 
maintain, that we ought to diAruil our Senfes alto- 
gether : nay whole Sefts among the Ancients, be- 
caufe of this bare Poffibility, which really extends 
no farther than to Matters of Experience and Tejli- 
monyj yet eftablifhed it as a Principle, that wc 
ought to doubt of every thing. Nor are there 
wanting Philofophers among the Moderns, who up- 
on the fame Grounds deny the Exiftence of Bodies, 
and afcribe the Perceptions excited in us, not to the 
A£Hon of external Matter, but to certain efta- 
blifhed Laws in Nature, which operate upon us in 
fuch manner, as to produce all thofe feveral Effe6b, 
that feem to flow from the real Prcfence of Obje& 
varioufly affeiling our Perception. It is not my De- 
llgn here to enter into a particular Difcuffion of 
fliefe Matters : all I aim at is to fhow, that the 

Tefti- 
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Teftimony of the Senfes, tho* fufficicnt to convince 
fober and reafonable Men, yet does not fo unavoidr 
ably extort our Afient, as to leave no room for 
Sufpicion or Diilruft. 

III. The third and laft Way of 
coining at Truth is, by the Report and uptnCT^iLry^ 
Teftimony of others. This regards '''/^A'^' 

•' ^ . more uncertain 

chiefly paft Fafts and Tranfadions, J^ature^ tho* 

1 • 1 t • 1 -on ''* many Cafes 

which having no longer any Exiftence, embraced 
cannot be brought within the prefent vll'i^orDi'- 
Sphere of our Obfervation. For as •^'^'^' 
thefe could never have fallen under our Cogni- 
zance, but by the Relations of fuch as had fuiTi* 
cient Opportunities of being informed j it is hence 
apparent, that all our Knowledge of this Kind, is 
wholly founded upon the Conveyance of Tefti- 
mony. But now, altho* . this in many Cafes is a 
fufficient Ground otAfl'ent, fo as to produce a ready 
Belief in the Mind, yet is it liable to ftill greater 
CH}je£tions, than even the Reports of Experience. 
Our Senfes, it is true, on foQie Occafions deceive 
us, and therefore they may poffibly on ochers. But 
this bare Poffibiiity creates little or no Diftruftj' 
becaufe there are fixed Rules of judging, when 
they operate according to Nature, and when they 
are perverted or given up to Caprice* ||^ is other- 
wife in Matters of mere human Teftimony. For 
there, befides the Suppofttion that the Perfons 
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themfelves may have been deceived,- there i» a far- 
ther PofEbility, that they may have confpired to 
impofe upon others by a falfe Relation. This Con- 
fxderation has the greater Weight, as we frequently 
meet with fuch Inftances of Difingenuity among 
Men, and know it to be their Intereft in fome 
particular Cafes, to diffemble and mifreprefent the 
Truth. It would neverthelefs be the Height of 
Folly, to rejeS all human Teftimony without Di- 
ftin£l:ion, becaufe of this bare Poffibility. Who 
can doubt whether there ever were in the World 
fuch Conquerors as Alexander and Julius Cafarf 
There is no abfolute Contradidlion indeed in fup- 
ppfing, that Hiftorians may have confpired to de- 
ceive us. But fuch an univerfal Concurrence to a 
Falfhood, without one contradicting Voice, is fo 
extremely improbable, and fo vtry unlike what 
ufually happens in the World, that a wife Man could 
as foon perfuade himfelf to believe the grofleft Ab- 
furdity, as to admit of a Suppofition (o remote 
fjom every Appearance of Truth. Hence the Fafls 
of Hiftory, when well attefted, are readily embra- 
ced by the Mind ; and tho* the Evidence attend- 
ing them be not fuch, as produces a neceffary and 
infallible AfTurance, it is yet abundantly fufficient 
to juftify*our Belief, and leave thofe without Ex- 
cufe^ who upon the bare Ground of Poffibility, are 

for 
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for rcjcfting entirely the Conveyance of Tefti- 
oiony* 

IV. Upon the whole then it ap- Science bekngt 

* * tntirelytotbat 

pears, that abfolute Certainty, fuch as Branch of 
is attended with unavoidable Aflent, imU^hiTde^ 
and excludes all PoffibiUty of being de- t:^i;r.t 
ceived, is to be found only in the Con- ^f^^^ ^<^'^^' 
templation of our own Ideas* In Mat- 
ters of Experience and Teftimony, Men we fee 
may frame Pretences for Sufpicion and Diftrud : 
but in that Part of Knowledge which regards the 
Relations of our Ideas, none fuch can have Place. 
For as all thefe feveral Relations are either imme- 
diately difcerned by the Mind, or traced by means 
of intermediate Ideas, where Self- Evidence is fu^ - 
pofed to accompany every Step of the Procedure, it 
is abfolutely impoffible for a Man to perfuade him* 
felf that that is not, which he plainly and necefTa- 
riiy perceives to be. Now it is to Knowledge at- 
tended with this laid Kind of Evidence alone, that 
in Stri<5lnefs and Propriety of Speech we attribute 
the Name of Science* For Science implies Perception 
and Difcernment, what we ourfelves fee and can-- 
,.not' avoid feeing ; and therefore has pla.ce only in 
Matters of abfolute Certainty, where the Truths 
advanced are either intuitive Propofitions, or dedu* 
ced from them in a Way of ftrift Demonftration. 
And as this Kind of Certainty is no where to be 
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found, but in inveftigating the Relations of our 
Ideas 'y hence it is plain, that Science^ properly fpeak- 
i^g) regards wholly the firft Branch of human 
Knowledge; that which we have faid is derived 
from a Contemplation of the Ideas in our own 
Minds. 

V. But here I cxpeft it will be 
ffdl/p^ afked, if Science and DemonJiraUon be- 
'"/L^^^"'*'"' long only to the Confideration of our 

of Objefis not O / 

Mtuitive, own Ideas, what Kind of Knowledge 
is it that we have relating to Bodies, 
their Powers, Properties, and Operations one upon 
another ? To this I anfwer^ that we have already 
diftinguiflied it by the Name of Natural or Ex-^ ' 
penmentaL But that we may fee more diftin^y 
whtrrein the Difference between Scientifical and Na^ 
twal Knowledge lies, it may not be improper to 
add the following Obfervations. When we caft 
.our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately con* 
dude, that there exifts an Obje£i: without us, cor* 
refponding to the Idea in our Minds. We are 
however to take Notice, that this Conclufion does 
not arife from any neceiTary and unavoidable Con- 
nexion difcerned, between the Appearance of the 
Idea io the Mind, and the real Exiftence of the 
Object without us. We all know by Experience^ 
that Ideas may be excited, and that ioo by a feem- 
ing Operation of Objefts upon our Scnfes, when 

there 
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.there are in FzQ. no fuch Objeds exifting ; as in 
Dreams, and the Deliriums of a P'ever. Upon 
what then is the before-mentioned ConcluHon pro* 
perly grounded ? Why evidently upon this : that 
as we are fatisiied our Organs operate duely, and 
know that every Effeft miift have a Caufe, no- 
thing is more natural than to fuppofe, that ^here 
an Idea is excited in the Mind, fome Obje£l ex* 
Ifts correfponding to the Idea, which is the Caufe 
of that Apfczx^jffx. But as this Conclufion, by 
what we have feen, is not neceilary and unavoid- 
able, hence there is ne Intuition in the Cafe, but 
merely a probable Conjeflure, or reafonable Pre- 
fumption^ grounded upon an intuitive Truth. 

VI. AcAiN^, when a Piece o^Gold 
is diffolved in Jqua Regioy we fee in- tainty% vmI 
deed and own the Effed produced, but Z^^Jif^^ 
cannot be faid in Stri£lnefs and Propri- '^ what fa /is, 

* under our tmm 

ety of Speech, to have any Perception mediate No- 
or Difcernment of it. The Reafon is, 
becaufe being unacquainted with the intimate Na- 
ture both of Jqua Regia and Gold, we cannot 
from the Ideas of them in our Minds deduce^ 
why the one operates upon the other in that 
particular Manner. Hence it is, that our Know- 
ledge of the Fails and Operations of Nature, e*^ 
tends not with Certainty beyond the prefent Ih- 
ftance, or "what falb under our immediate Notice;i 
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fo that in all our Refearches relating to them, wc 
niuflr ever proceed in the Way of Trial and Ex- 
periment, there being here no general or univerfal 
Truths, whereon to found Sctentifical Dedu£bion$» 
Beeaufe the Solution of Gold in Aqua Rigia holds 
in one Experiment, we cannot thence infallibly 
conclude that it will hold in another. For not know- 
ing updn what it is in either of thefe Bodies, that 
the Effea here mentioned depends, we have no 
abfolute Certainty in any new Experiment we pro- 
pofe to make, that the Objefls to be applied one 
to another, have that prccife Texture and Con- 
ftitution, from which this Solution refults. Che- 
mifts know by Experience, that Bodies which go 
by the fame Name, and have the fame outward Ap- 
pearance, are not always however exaSly alike in 
their Powers and Operations. In vain do thev of- 
ten fearch for thofe Properties in one Piece of Antt- 
monyy which on former Occafions they may have 
found in another; and by this means, to their 
no fmali Mortification, find themfelves frequently 
diiappointed, in very coftly and promifmg Experi- 
ments. Nor have we any exprefs and pofitive 
Affurance, that the very Bodies with which we 
Jiavd fotmcrfy m^de Experiments, continue fo ex- 
a^y the fame, as to afford the like Appearances in 
suiy fucceedtng Trial. A thoufand Changes bap- 
pea e^^ Moment in the natural Worlds without 

our 
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our having the leaft Knowledge or Perception of 
them. An Alteration in our Atmofphere, the Ap- 
proach or Recefs of the Sun, his Declination to*^ 
wards the North or South, not only vary the out- 
.ward Face of Things, but occafion many Changes 
in the human Conftitution itfelf, which we yet 
perceive not when they happen ; nor fhould 
ever be fenfible of, but by the £fFe£ts and Confe* 
quences refulting from them. And whether Alte- 
rations analogous to thefe, may not fometimes be 
produced in the Frame and Texture of many Bodies 
that furround us, is what we cannot with Certain- 
ty determine. Hence from an Experiment's fuc- 
ceeding in one Inftance, we cannot infallibly argue 
that it will fucceed in another, even with the fame 
Body. The Thing may indeed be probable, and 
that in the higheft Degree ; but as there is ftill a 
Poffibility that fome Change may have happened to 
the Body, unknown to us, there can be no abfolute 
Certainty in the Cafe. 

VII. Had we fuch an intimate Ac- 
quaintance with the Strufture both of jt«cw/«4« 4 
Aqua Rigia and Gold, as to be able f S,,^^ 
thence to difcern, why the one fo ope- ^^mtofUcU 
rates upon the other, as to occafion its 
Diifolution ; infomuch that from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds we could clearly deduce^ that 
fiodies of fuch a Make applied one to another, muft 
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necefTarily produce the £iFe£l: here mentioned ; our 
Knowledge would then be Scientificaly and fland 
upon the Foundation either of Intuition or Dimon- 
Jlratidn^ accbrding as the Perception was imme- 
diate, or attained by means of intervening Ideas. 
In this Cafe therefore, having two ftandard Ideas 
. in our Mindsi whofe Relations we perfeftly well 
know J wherever we found Objedb conformable to 
thefe Ideas, we could then^ pronounce with Certain- 
ty, that the Applitatioa of them one to another 
would be attended with the above Effect :.becaufc 
whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably fo alfo in 
the Reality of Things, where Thing? exiftanfwer- 
able to thefe Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that a 
Parallelogram b the double of a Triangle, ftanding 
tjpon the fame Bafe, and between the fame Paral- 
lels J the fame will be true of every real Triangle 
^nd Parallelogram, that exift with the Conditions 
here ipientioned. We are likewife to obfcrve, that 
the Changes to which Bodies are daily liable, could 
produce no Confufion or Perplexity in natural 
Knowledge, did it ftand upon the Foundation here 
mentioned. For in fuch a Cafe, the Powers and 
Properties of Objeds being deduced from the Ideas 
of them in our own Minds, would no otherwife be 
applied to Things really exifting, than as thefe 
Things were found perfeftly conformable to our 
Ideas, When therefore ah Alteration happened in 

any 
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any Body, as it would by thi» ipeans differ from that 
ftandard Idea, whence its former Properties were 
feen to flow, we muft of courfe be fenfible, that 
fome fuitable Change would follow, in the Proper* 
ties themfelves, and' that its Powers and Operations 
in regard of. other Bodies^ would not be in all re- 
{pcSts the fame* 

VIIL But what is ftill more re- 
markable ; we (hould upon this Suppo- oJifp^uZL 
fition be able to determine, the mutual '^^^T/^^ 
AAion and Influence of Bodies, without . . } 
having Recourfe to Trial or Experiment. Had 
we for Inftance a perfedi Knowledge of the inti- 
mate Nature and Compofition of an animal Body^ 
and of that particular Poifon that is infufed into it 
by the Bite of' a Viper, fo as clearly and diftin^y 
to difcern how they are adapted one to another ; 
we might thence fcientifically deduce, without the 
Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a Viper 
would fo unhinge the human Fabrick, and pro- 
duce fuch Ferments and Combuftions in it, as muft 
necefiarily be followed by ^ total ExtinSion of all 
the vital Fundions, and leave that admirable Ma* 
chine a meer lifelefs Lump. But as fuch perfed and 
adequate Ideas of Obje£b, and their mutual Habi- 
tudes one to another, are plainly beyond the Reach 
of our prefent Faculties ; it were vain for us to think 
of improving natural Knowledge, by abftrad Rea* 
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foiling or fcientifical * Dedudiions. Experience is 
here the true and proper Foundation of our Judg- 
ments, nor can we hy any oth^ means arrive at 
a Difcovery of the feveral Powers and Properties of 
Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate the 
Nature of Hemlock, examine the Struihire of its 
Parts in a Microfcope, and torture and analyfe it bj 
all the Procefies of Chemiilry, before he could pro- 
nounce with Certainty, the £ffe6l it will have upon 
a human Body ? One iingle Experiment lays that 
open in an Inftant, which all -the Wit and Inven- 
tion of Men, would never of themfelves have been 
abk to trace. The (ame holds in all the other Parts 
pf natural Philofophy. Our Difcoveries relating 
to £Ie6lricity, the Powers and Properties of the 
Load-flone, the Force of Gun-powder, i^c. were 
not gained by Reaibning, or the Ccm&deratioa of 
our abftrad Ideas, but by means of Experiments 
made with the Bodies themfelves. Hence it hap- 
pened, that while the Philofophy of ArlftotU pre- 
vailed in the Schools, which dealt much in Mcta* 
phyfical Notions, occult Qualities, Sympathies, An* 
tipathies, and fuch like Words without Meaning ; 
the Knowledge of Nature was at a ftand: b«:aufe 
Men pretended to argue abftra£bedly about Things, 
of which they had no perfe£t and adequate Ideas, 
whejeon to ground fuch a Method of Reafoning. 
But now in the prefcnt Agp^ that we have return- 
ed 
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ed to the Way of Trial and Experiment, wbich.b 
indeed the only true Foundation of natural Philofo* 
phy ; great Advances have already been made^ and 
the Profped of ftill greater lies before us. 
- IX. And thus at length we may 
fufficiently underftand, wherein the pro- uo^]cientU 
per Difference lies, between icientifical •f^^^/^'j^ "**" 
and natural Knowledge. In Matters ^'* 
of Science we argue from the Ideas in 
our own Minds, and the Connexions and Relations 
they have one to another. And as when thele 
Relations ^ are fet clearly and plainly before us, we 
cannot avoid perceiving and owning them^ hence 
all the Truths of this Clafi produce abfolute Cer* 
tainty in the Mind, and are attended with a ne^ 
ceiTary and unavoidable Affent. It is otherwife in 
the Cafe of natural Knowledge. Intuition and in- 
ward Perception have here no Place. Wc difcern 
not the Powers and Properties of thofe Objedb that 
furround us, by any View and Comparifon of the 
Ideas of them one with another, but merely by Ex- 
perience, and the Impref&ons they make on, the 
Senfes. But now the Reports of Senfe happening in 
fome Inftances to deceive us, we have no inial- 
lible AiRirance that they may not in others ; which 
weakens not a little the Evidence attending this 
Kind of Knowledge, and leaves room for Sufpicion 
and Diftruft. Nay^ what is yet more confiderable, 
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«s we hare noptxfsSt amd ' adequate Ideas of Bk>-^ 
diesy repfefendng their inward Conftkution, or 
laying open the Foundation upon which their Qua- 
lities depend, we can form no univerfal Propofitions 
about them, applicable with Certain^ in all parti* 
cular Inftances. Fire, we iaj, diflblves Metals. 
This tho' exprefled indefinkely, is however only a 
particular Trudi, nor can be extended with abfo- 
lute Afiurance, beyond the fcveral Tiiab ma4e. 

■ 

rThe Reafon is, that being ignorant of the inward 
Frame and Compofition both of Fire and Met^ j 
when Obje£b are offered to us under that Name, 
we have therefore no pofitive Certainty, that they 
are of the very Make and Texture requifite to the . 
Succefs of the £xperiment* The Thing may in* 
deed be probable in the higheft Degree, but for 
want of Standard and fettled Ideas, we can never 
arrive at a clear and abfolute Perception in the 
Cafe. 

X. As neverthelefs it is certain, that 

^tbe Manner % r^ t r • ^ i 

tfHeafomug many general Concluuons m natural 
' J&w^fl. Philofophy are embraced without Doubt 

or Heiitation; nay, that we form moft 
of the Schemes and Purfuits of Life upon that 
Foundation ; it will naturally be ^fked here, bow 
come we by this Aflurance ? I anfwer, not fcientifi- . 
cally^ and in theWay of ftriS Demoaftration, but by 
Analogy, and an Induction of Experiments. We di- 
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ftinguifli Fire, for Inftancc, by fuch of its Quali- 
ties, as lye more immediately open to the Notice 
of the Senfe's ; among which Light and Heat are 
the moft confiderable. Examining f^ill farther in- 
to its Nature, we find it likewife pofTefled of the 
Power of diflblving Metals. But this new Pro- 
perty, not having any neceflary Conne<9:ion that 
we can trace, with thofe other Qualities by which 
Fire is diftinguiihed, we cannot therefore argue 
with Certainty, that where-ever Light and Heat 
fcff. are, the Power of diflblving Metals co-exifts 
with them. *Tis not till after we have tried the 
Thbg in a Variety of Experiments, and found it 
always to hold, that we begin to prefume there 
may be really fome fuch Connexion, tho* our 
Views are too fliort and imperfect; to difcover it. 
Hence we are led to frame a general Conclufion, 
arguing from what has already happened, to what 
will happen again in the like Cafes -, infomuch that 
where we meet with all the other Properties of Fire 
in any Body, we have not the leafl: Doubt, but that 
upon Trial, the Power above mentioned will be 
found to belong to it alfo« This is called Rea* 
foning by Analogy ; and as it is we fee founded 
entirely upon Indu&ion, and Experiments mzAt 
with particular Obje^ : the more precife and ac^ 
curate our Ideas of thefe ObjeAs are, and the 

greater the Variety of Experiments upon which 
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we build our Reafoning, the more certain t^i 
undoubted will the Conclufions be* 'Tis in this 
Manner we arrive at all the general Truths of na- 
tural Knowledge : as that the Bite of certain Ani- 
mals is mortal ; that a Needle touched by a Load- 
ftone points to the North; that Gravity belongs 
univerfally to all Bodies ; and innumerable others, 
which tho* not capable of &n£t Demonftration, 
are neverthelei^ as readily embraced upon the Foun* 
dation of Analogy, as the mod obvious and intui- 
tive JudgmentSi nay and become fixed and fleddy 
Principles of Adion^ in all the Aims and Purfuics 
of Life* 

.. XI. And here again it is particu- 
Mfiti/cai Rea^ larly remarkable, that having afcertain- 
introduced i9^ cd the general Properties of Things by 
'* "• Analogy, if we proceed next to efta- 

bllfli thefe as Pojiulata in Philofopby, we can upon 
this Foundation build SaiSt and Mathematical De- 
monftrations, and thereby introduce fcUntijical 
Reafoning. into natural Knowledge. In this man- 
ner Sir Ifaac Newton^ having determined the Laws 
of Gravity by a Variety of Experiments, and lay- 
ing it down as a Principle, that it operates accord- 
ing to thofe Laws thro' the whole Syftem of Na- 
ture ; has dience in a Way of AxiSt Demonftration, 
deduced the whole Theory of the heavenly Motions. 

For 
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For granting once this Pofiulatumy that Gravity be- 
longs univerfally to all Bedies, and that it adls ac* 
cording to their folid Content, decreafing with the 
Diftance in a given Ratio ; what Sir Ifaac has de» 
termined in regard to the Planetary Motions, fol- 
lows from the bare Confideration of our own Ideas} 
that is, neceflarily and fchntifically* Thus like- 
wife in Opticis, if we lay it down as a Principle, 
that Light is propagated on all Sides in right Lines, 
and that the Rays of it are refleded and refra6ied, 
according to certain fixed invariable Laws, all which 
is known to be true by Experience ; we can, upon 
this Foundation, eftabliih Mathematically the The- 
ory of' Vifion. The fame happens in MechaniciSy 
Hydrojiaticks^ Pneumaticks^ &c. where from Fofiu* 
lata afcertained by Experience, the whole Theory 
relating to thefe Branches of Knowledge, follows in 
a Way of ftri£t Demonftration* And this I take 
to be the Reafon, why many Parts of natural Phi* 
^fophy, are honoured with the Name of ScUnces* 
Not that they are uldmately founded upon Intu}* 
tion ; but that the feveral Principles peculiar tp 
them, being aiTumed upon the Foundation of £3^ 
perience, the Theory deduced from thefe Principle^ 
is eftablifhed by fcuntipcal Reafoning. ^ 
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XIL Could wc indeed dilcern any 
ptrietLe t'/tle ncccffary ConnedUon, between Gravity 
y^miofitur ^^^ ^^^ known effential Qualitities of 
^fene. Matter, infomuch that it was infepa- 

rable from the very Idea of it; the 
whole Theory of the Planetary Motions, would then 
be ftriflly and properly fctentificaL .For feeing from 
the Notion of Gravity, we can demoirftratively de- 
termine the Laws, that Bodies will obferve in their 
Revolutions, in any known Circumftances ; if the 
Circumftances relating to any Syftem. of Bodies can 
be traced, and Gravity 'is fuppofed eflential to them, 
we can, then, from the bare Confideration of our 
own Ideas, deduce all their Motions and Phaeno- 
mena. Now this is precifely what Sir Ifaac has done 
ill regard to our Planetary Syftem. He has deter- 
mined the Circumftances of the Bodies that com- 
pofe it, in refpe£l of Situation, Diftance, Magni- 
tude, fcf^, all which being fuppofed^ if they are eP* 
fentially aftuated by Gravity, their feveral Revolu- 
tions and Appearances muft be equally eflential. 
But as the Principle of Gravitation cannot be ac- 
counted for by the known Qualities of Matter, nei- 
ther can this Theory be immediately deduced from 
the Idea-of Body j and therefore, tho' our Reafon- 
ing in this Part of Philofophy be truly fcientifical, 
yet as the Principle upon which that Reafoning is 
Igtounded, is derived from Experience, the Theory 

itfelf 
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itfelf muft needs ultimately reft upon the fame 
Foundation. And thus even the Do£lrine of the 
Planetary Motions, tho' feemingly cftabliihed by 
Mathematical Reafoning, falls yet in Stri£biefs and 
Propriety of Speech, under the Head of Natural 
Knowledge. For in this precifely confifts the Dif- 
fcrence between ScUncey^nd ^hat we call the Philo* 
fophy of Nature ; that the one is grounded ulti« 
niately on Intuition^ the other on Experience* As the 
Obfervation here made, holds alike in all the other 
Branches of natural Philofophy, into which fcienti* 
fical Reafoning has been introduced ; it is hence ap- 
parent, that they arc not Sciences in the ftridl and ^ 
proper Senfe of the Word, but only by a certain 
Latitude of ExprefGon, common enough in all Lan* 
guages. What we have therefore faid above^ rela- 
ting to the Impoffibility of improving natural Know- ^ 
ledge by fcientiiical Dedudions,is not contradicted by 
any thing advanced in this Section. We there meant 
Dedu£):ions grounded ultimately on Intuition, and de- 
rived from a Cpnfideration of the abftra£): Ideas of 
ObjeAs in our own Minds ; not fuch as flow from 
Poftulata aiTumed upon the Foundation of Experience. 
For thefe laft, as we have already obferved, are hot 
-truly and properly fcientifical, but have obtained 
that Name, merely on account of the Way of Rea- 
foning, in which they are colleded from the faid 
Poftulata. 
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XIIL If then abfolute and infalKble 
9f Rfofmi^ Certainty, is not to be obtained in Na- 
Kn^Udi^ tural Knowledge, much lefs can wc 
expeA it in Hiftorical. For Jiere Te- 
ftimony is the only Ground of AiTent, and there- 
fore the Pof&bility of our being deceived, is ftill 
greater than in the Cafe of Experience. Not only 
he who reports the Fa& may himfelf have formed 
a wrong Judgment ; but could we even get over 
this Scruple, there is ftill Room to fufped, that he 
qiay aim at impofing upon us by a falfe Narration. 
In this Cafe therefore it is plain, there can be no 
Intuition or inward Perception of Truth, no ftriA 
and abfolute Demonftration, and confequently no 
Science. There is however a Way of Reafoning 
CLven here, that begets an entire Acquiefcence, and 
leads OS to embrace without wavering, the Fads 
and Reports of Hiftory* If for inftance it appears, 
that the Hiftorian was a Man of Veracity ; if he 
was a competent Judge of what he relates ; if he 
had fufficient Opportunities of being informed ; if 
the Book that bears his Name was really writ by 
him \ if it has been handed down to us uncorrupc- 
ed ; in fine, if what he relates is probable in itfelff 
&lls in naturally with the other Events of that Age, 
and is attefted by contemporary Writers. By thefe 
and fuch like Arguments, founded partly on Cri- 
ticiTm) partly on probable Conjedlure, we judge of 
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paft Tranfa£lions ; and though they are not ca« 
pable oi fcUntifical Proofs yet in many Cafes we 
arrive at an undoubted Aflurance of them. Fo( 
as it is abfurd to demand Mathematical Demon* 
firation in Matters of Faft, becaufe they admit not 
of that Kind of Evidence ; it is no lefs fo to doubt 
of their Reality, when they are proved by the beft 
Arguments their Nature and Quality will bear. 

XIV. And thus we fee, in the fe. 
yeral Divifions of human Knowledge^ Se^itijmmm 
both what is the Ground of Judging, and tLdgdfim 
the Manner of Reafoning, peculiar to ^j^ 
each. In Scientifical Knowledge, which 
regards wholly the abftrad Ideas of the Mind, 
and thofe Relations and Connections they have one 
with another \ our Judgments are grounded on In^^ 
tuition^ and the Manner of Reafoning is by Di- 
monjiration. In Natural Knowledge, refpeQing Ob- 
je£b that exift without us, their Powers, Proper* 
ties, and mutual Operations ; we judge on the 
Foundation of £A*^^riV;2f^, and reafon by IndtUfion 
and Analogy. Laftly, in HiftorUal Knowledge, 
which is chiefly converfant about paft Fads and 
Tranfadions-^ Tifttmony is the Ground of Judg- 
ment, and the Way of Reafoning is by Criticifm 
and probable Conje^ure. And now I think we are 
able efFe£lually to overthrow, that abfurd Kind of 
Scepticifm maintained by fome of the Ancients, 
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%hich brings all Propofitions upon a Level, and re- 
prefents them as equally uncertain. What gave 
the' firft Rife to this Dodrine was, the Caprice of 
Certain Philofophers, who obferving that the Re- 
ports of Senfe and Teftimony were in fome in- 
fiances deceitful, took thence Occaiion to fuppofe 
that they might be fo likewife in others, and there- 
upon eftabliihed it as a Principle, that we ought to 
doubt of every thing. But even with refped to 
this Doubting we are to obferve, that it can. in 
&£t extend no farther than to Matters of Expe^ 
rienci and TeJIimonj^ being totally and neceflari- 
ly excluded from Sckntifical Knowledge. When 
Ideas make their Appearance in the Underftand- 
ing, it is impoffible for us to doubt of their being 
there. And when the Relations of any of our Ideas 
are clearly and diftin£Uy difcerned by the Mind, 
^ith^r immediately, which is Intuitiony or by means 
of intervening Ideas j which is DemonJIration ; it Would 
be in vain for us to endeavour to perfuade our- 
felves that that is not, which we plainly and un- 
avoidably perceive to be. In this Cafe therefore 
we cannot with-hold our Aflent ; Truth forces its 
Way over alt Oppofition, and breaks in vfith fo 
much Light upon the Mind, as to beget abfolute 
*» infallible Certainty. 
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XV. Indeed in Natural and Hiffori- 
cal Knowledge Scepticlfm may have ^J^/f^f^-fL 
Place ; becaufe, as we have (aid, there Caution m 
is a Poflibility of our being deceived. Experience 
Blit then it is to beobfervcd, that a bare "' c/w^'^'y- 
Poffibility is a very weak Ground, whereon to hot* 
toffi any Philofophical Tenet. It is poffible that 
Great- Britain may be fwallowed up by the Sea 
before to-morrow ; but I believe no Man is on this 
Account inclined to think that it will be fo. It h 
pofSble the whole human Race may be extinguifhed 
the. next Inftanr ; yet this Poffibility creates no 
Apprehenfion that the Thing itfelf will really hap- 
pen. In a Word, we ought to judge of Things 
by the Proofs brought to fupport them, not by 
bare abftracl Poffibilities; and when we have all 
the Evidence they are capable of, that alone is 
fufEcient to convince, tho' perhaps the contrary 
cannot be fhewn to imply a Contradiflion. Will 
any wife and confiderate Man doubt, whether there 
be fuch a Place as America^ becaufe he cannot prove 
by any neceflary Argument, that it is abfolutely 
impoilible all the Relations concerning it fhould 
be falfe ? Stri£fc and rigorous Demonftrations be- 
long not to Hiftory, or the Philofophy of Nature. 
The Way of Reafoning in thefc Branches of Know* 
ledge is by Arguments drawn from Experience and 
l^cftioKMiy* And when the Truth of any Propo- 
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£t|on is in this Manner fufEciently afcertaitied, in* 
fomuch that it appears with all the Evidence it is 
capable of, and we have as great Reafon to be- 
lieve that it is, as we could poi&bly have fuppof- 
ing it were, is not this upon the Matter as fati«- 
factory as a Demonftration ? It muft be owned in- 
deed, there is n» inward Perceptbn in the Cafe, 
and therefore our Affent cannot be faid to be ne- 
Cj^lTary and t unavoidable. Men may in thefe Mat- 
ters be Scepiicks if tliey pleafc j and if they are 
rcfolved upon it, it is in vain to contend with 
Obftinacy and Perverfenefs. I cannot however but 
obferve, that if they will realJy aft up to their own 
principles, apd treat all Things in good earneft as 
uncertain, that admit not offtrift fcientifical Proof, 
their Condtift muil be the very Madne(s of Folly. 
No Man can demonflrate Mathematically, that 
Poifon has hot been conveyed into his Meat or 
Drink. And if he will be fo very cautious as not 
CO tafte of either, till he has reached this De- 
gree of Certainty, I know no other Remedy for 
iiim, but that in great Gravity and Wifdom he 
muft die for Fear of Death. The Truth of it is, 
the moll zealous Patrons of S^eptkifm^ after all 
their pretended Doubts and Scruples, find it yet 
convenient to behave in the feveral Occurrences 
pf life, as if they gave entire Credit to the Re^- 
ports of Senfe and Teftimony* Hiey will 0a more 
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venture upon a Dofe of Atkttk^ or ni& ihto 
the midft of a glowing Furnace^ than if they 
verily believed Death would be the Confequence, 
Aud though in thk it tnufk be owned they zSt 
difcreetly, yet hu^ we. hence at the fam^ time a 
very convincing Argument of the Abfardity of 
thofe Notions th^y affed to ^entertain. In realityi^ 
can any thing be more ridiculous, than to give 
into a Scheme of Thinking, which we find our* 
/elves neceffitated to contradi^ in almoft every Oo 
currei^ce of Life ? Opinions are not to be taken 
up out of Caprice and Fancy, b^t to ferve as Prin- 
ciples of Action, and ftanding Rules of Behaviour^ 
When they anfwcr not this main Purpofe, they 
are unavailing and fruitlefs, and an obftini^te Ad* 
berence to, them, in fpite of the repeated Ad- 
^ monitions of Experience, juftly deferv^ to be 
branded for Folly. We fball not therefore .at- 
tempt to multiply Arguments in a Matter fo ob- 
vious, it fufiijently anfwering our prefent Purpofe 
t0 haveihown i that Doubting and Uncertainty have 
XK> Place in fcientifical Knowledge, and that even 
in Matters of Hiftory, and the Fa£U of Nature, 
an undiftioguiQ^ing Scepticilm would be in the higheft 
D^ref ilbfurd. 

XVL 9uT here perhaps it will be 
alked ; Why all ttlis mighty Noife a- JiyJV^L'* 
bovt Science, when even according to ^^^^LC 
the jprefent^Account^ it feems to be fo 
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tery capricious and arbitrary a Thing ? For feeing it 
is wholly confined to theConfiderationofour Ideas, 
and wc are at liberty to frame and combine thofe 
Ideas at Pleafure ; this indeed opens a Way to 
Caftles in the Air of our own building, to many 
chimerical and fanciful Syftems, which Men of warm 
and lively Imaginations love to entertain them* 
f^lves with I but promifes little of that Knowledge 
which is worth a wife Man's Regard, and refpecb 
the great Ends and Purpofes of Life. Where is 
the Advantage of barely contemplating our Ideas, 
and tracing their feveral Habitudes and Relations, 
when it is in truth the Reality of Things that 
we lire chiefly concerned to know, and thole Re- 
fpedb they bear to us and one another ? Ta this 
I anfwer : that if indeed our Ideas no way regard- 
ed Things themfelves, the Knowledge acquired by 
their means would be of very little Confequence 
to human Life. But fince, as we have already 
obferved, whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably 
lb alfo in the Reality of Things, where Things 
cxift anfwerable to thefe Ideas ; it is apparent, that 
by copying our Ideas with Care from the rea^ 
Objefts of Nature, and framing them in a Confor- 
mity to thofe Conjunctures and Circumftances in 
which weare moft likely to be concerned,\Way 
is laid open to Difcoveries of the greatefllitipor- 
tance to Mankind. For in this Cafe, our feveral 
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Reafomngs and Conclufions, holding no lefs of 
the Obje£b themfelveS) than of the Ideas by which 
they are rcprefented, may be therefore applied with 
Certainty to thefe Objefts, as often . as they fall 
wnder our Notice. Thus Mathematicians, having 
formed to themfelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, 
Spheres, Prifms, £sfr, varioufly compare them to- 
gether, examine their fevcral Properties, and lay 
iJown Rules by which to calculate their relative 
Bulk and Dimenfions. But now as Bodies anfwer- 
ing in Figure to thefe Ideas, come frequently under 

our Obfervation, wc have by this means an Op- , 

r 
portunity of applying Mathematical Knowledge to 

the, common Concerns of Life ; and by determik* 
ing precifely the^ Quantity of Extenfion in each 
fiody,.€3n the better judge, how far they will an- 
fwer the Purpofes we have in View. The fame 
thing happens in Politicks and Morality. If we 
forni to ourfelves Ideas of fuch Communities, Con- 
nections, AAions, and Conjundures, as do or may 
fubfift among Mankind $ all our Reafonings and Con- 
clufions wiil then refpedt real Life, and ferve as 
fteddy Maxims of Behaviour in the feveral Cir- 
cumftances to which it is liable. It is not there- 
fore enough, that w^ fet about the Coniideration 
of any Ideas at random ; we muft further take 
Care that thofe Ideas truly regard Things them- 
jBelvea : for although Knowledge is always certain 
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%beh derived from the Coatemplation of our own 
Ideas^ yet is it then otily. ufefiil and. worthy ouf 

« 

Regard, when it refpeSs Ideas takeii from the real 

Objeds of Nature, and ftriSly related to the Con^ 

eerns of human Life. 

XVIL Having thus fhoM^n that Aere 
TA. Mctbad i fy^jj ^ Y^' ^ Scunciy fixed and af- 

*/ Science be- » ^ 

gins with tf/- certained the Bounds of it, and ex- 

pertaining our 

Mas, plained its great Ufe and Inoportance 

in the AflEalrs of Mankind ; it now re* 
mains that we lay down the Rulea of Method pe* 
culiar to this Branch of Knowkdgp^ mai give fonw 
Account of the Manner, in which thct Certamtj 
and £onvi£Uo|t which are infepsrahb from it, msf 
be moft naturally and tSt&fJoify pcoduaKL Sioemt^ 
as we have faid, reg^ds whaUy the abftfaft Ueato 
of the Mind, and the Relatioos they have one te 
another. The great Secret therefore of attaining 
it lies, in fo managing and conducting our Thouf^tts^ 
a» tluit vthefe fisveral Relations oiay bt\ laid open 
to the View of the Uiiderftan^g, aii^ become 
the neceflary and unavoidable Obge£b of our Peeu 
ceptlon. In order to this we muft make it oar 
£rft Care, diftin£)Iy to frame aitd fettk the IdeaaP, 
iabout which eur £^uirie^ la^e to be €inp\c^t6* 
For a» the ReIatk)xM fubfifthig between' Ih^m cah 
no otherwife be cMbdrned^ than by comparing thetfi 
ene with another > and as this Comparifen nece^ 
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ikrily fuppofes, that the Ideas tbemfelves are z&n^ 
ally in the Mind, and at that vexy time under our 
immediate Infpeflioii ; it plainly follows, that all 
Science ixvuft begin with fixing and afcertaining thofe 
Ideas. Now our Ideas, as has been already db- 
fcrved in the lirft Book, come lall very naturally 
within the Divifion of Simple and Complex. Sim^ 
pie Ideas are excited by adlual ImprelSons made 
upon. the Underftanding ; and as they exift under 
one uniform Appearance^ without Variety or Com- 
pofuionj are in no Danger of being miftakeii, or 
confounded one with another* It is otherwife in 
our Complex Conceptions. For thefe confifting of 
many fimple Ideas joined together, great Care muft 
be taken, that we acquaint ourfelves with the tru^ 
Number combined, and th^ Order and Manner of 
their Connexion. By this means alone are thefe 
our more intricate Notices kept diftin£l and inva- 
riable, infomuch that in all our feveral Views of 
them, they ever haiie the fame Appearance, and 
exhibit the fame Habitudes and Refpe&s. Here 
therefore properly fpeaking, the Art of Kn#wledge 
begins. For although we find it eafy enough ta 
bound and ftttle our Ideas, where they confift of 
but a few fimpk Perceptions ; yet when they grow 
to be very complicated, it often requires great Ad- 
drefs and Management, to throw them into fuch 
Views, as may prevent that Confufioa which is apt 
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to arife, from the joint Confideration of a Multi- 
plicity of different Objefts. Hence that Gradation 
in the Compofition of our Ideas, which^ we have 
explained at large in the lad Chapter of the firft 
Book. For as they are by this means formed into 
different Orders, and thefe Orders arife continually 
one out of another ; the Under (landing, by taking 
them in a juft Succeflion, gradually mounts to the 
higheft Conceptions, and can at any time with in- 
credible Safe and Expedition, bring all their Parts 
diftindly into View, To know therefore -the full 
Value of this Contrivance, we muft attentively con- 
fider the flri£l Connexion that obtains, between 
the feveral Claffes of our Perceptions, when difpo- 
fed in fuch a Series. Every fucceeding Order is 
formed out of thofe Combinations that conftitute 
the Rank next below it. And as in advancing from 
one Degree to another, we are always to propor- 
tion the Number of Notices united, to the Strength 
and Capacity of the Mind ^ it is apparent that 
by fuch a Procedure, the Ideas will be thoroughly 
afcertained in every Step, and however large and 
bulky, lie yet fairly within our Grafp. This ob- 
vioufly accounts for that wonderful Clearnefs of 
Apprehenfion, which we often experience within 
ourfelves, even in regard to the moft complicated 
Conceptions. For though the Multitude of Parts 
in many Cafes, be great I may fay beyond Belief^ 
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yet as they have been all previoufly formed into fe*- 
parate Clafles, and the ClaiTes themfelves diftin£Uy 
fettled in the Underftanding ; we find it eafy by 
fuch a Series of Step?, to rife to any Idea how com* 
plex foever, and with a fingle Glance of Thought, 
embrace it in its full Extent. 

XV III. But it is not enough that 
we barely form Ideas m our own „ican„g.tte>M 
Minds : We muft alfo contrive a Way ^y f'!"" */ 
to render them fiable and permanent, 
that when they difappear upon calling off our At- 
tention, we may know how to retrieve them again 
with Certainty, This is beft done by Words and 
Defcriptions, which ferve not only to fubje^t them 
to our own Review, but alfo to lay them open to 
the Perception of others. And indeed, as one of 
the main Ends of reducing Knowledge into the 
Form of a Science is, the eafy and advantagious 
Communication of Truth ^ it ought always to be 
our firft Care, when we fet about unfolding our 
Difcoveries, to exhibit the feveral Conceptions to 
which they relate, in a juft and accurate Series of 
Definitions. For till we have diftinftly transferred 
our Ideas into the Underftandings of thofc to whom 
'We addrefs ourfelves, and taught their Connedlion 
with the appropriated Sounds, all our Reafonings 
will evidently be whhout Effeft. If Men compre- 
hend no? the true Import of oar Words, and are 
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tlicrefbrc led bjr them to bring wrong Ideas into 
Comparilbii, they can neTer fure fee Connedionft 
and Habitudes, that really fubiift not. But if on 
the contrary the Terms we ufe, excite thofe very 
Perceptions in others » which they denote in out 
own Minds i then, as the feveral Relauons pointed 
out will lie fairly open to Vieir, they muft needs be 
difcerned with great Readine(s and Eafe, and ftamp 
the Charader of Certainty ypon aU our Deduc- 
tions. 

XIX. Thus we fee, that the Method 
jmtje ^uLm ^f Science begins with unfolding our I- 
ecnjiituy the Jeas, and communicating them by 
tiementary. mcans of Definitions. And here it is 

H'ermttj Lam- ^ - t *• i 

wiu of great Importance to obferve, that 

there muft be in all Languages, certain 
Original and Elementary Names, whence our De« 
fcriptions take their firft Rife^ and beyond which 
we cannot trace the Meaning and Signification of 
Sounds. For /ince our very Definitions are made 
up of Words, if we fuppofe not fuch primitive and 
fundamental Terms, into which they all refolve 
tbemfelves, and where they at laft necefiaiily ter«; 
minate, it is evident there would be no End of ex- 
plaining. Now it is peculiar to our fimple Ideas^ 
Chat they cannot be originally excited by Words, 
but muft always make their firft Entrance into the 
Undidbading, by the actual Opej:ation of Objects 
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upon it. When dierdbre in a Seiiies -of DefinitH 
onsy we aitive at the Naoies of thefe Ideas, 'tit 
plain we can pu(h our Defcriptbns no farther, but 
are neceffitated to fuppofe, that the Perceptiona 
themfelves have already found Adoiiffion into the 
Mind* If they have not. Definitions avail no* 
thing ; nor can they any other Way be imprefled 
upon us, than by betaking ourfelves to the feveral 
Obje£b in vtrhich the Power of producjng them re- 
fides. Hence it appears, that the primary Articlea 
of Speech, into which the Whole of Language may 
be ultimately refolved, are no other than the Names 
of fimple Ideas. Thefe we fee admit not Defini- 
tions. It is by Experience and Obfervacion that 
we grow acquainted with their Meaning, and fur- 
niih ourfelves with the Perceptions they ferve to de- 
note. For finding that thofe in whofe Society we 
live, make Ufe of certain articulate Sounds, to 
mark the various Impreffions of Obje3s^ we too 
annex thefe Sounds to the fame ImpreiEons, and 
tlius come to underftand the Import of their Words. 
This Way of Knowledge takes Place, in regard to 
M our fimpie Ideas } but in many of thofe that are 
complex, as they are the meer Creatures of (be 
Underftanding, and exlfl no where out of the 
Mind, there are of Courfe no real Obje£ls without 
usy whence they may be originally obtained. If 
therefore they could not be communicated by De- 
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fcriptlons, we iliould be left wholly without the 
means of transferring them into the Minds of others. 
But happily it fo falls out, that all complex Con* 
ceptions whatfoever, may be diftindly exhibited in 
Definitions. For as they are no more than diffe* 
rent Combinations of fimple Ideas, if thefe fimple 
Ideas have already got Admiffion into the Under- 
ftandingy and the Names fcrving to exprefs them 
are known 5 it will be eafy, by defcribing the Or- 
d r, Number, and peculiar Connexion of the No- 
tices combined, to raife in the Mind of another 
the complex Notion refulting from them. 

XX. Since then it is by fimple I- 
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cf tbf.f>tt. deas and their Names, that we unfold 
plfed'^i/hil^^ all the other Conceptions of the Mind ; 
j"frtZf^t' *' manifeftly follows, that in handling 
'^'6'« any Subjed fcientifically^ we muft al- 

ways fuppofe thofe to whom we addrefs 
ourftlves, previoufly furniflied by Experience, with 
thefc firft Principles and Elements of Knowledge. 
Nor is this by any means an unreafonable Pojlula* 
turn: becaufe the fimple Ideas that relate to the 
tjciences, being few in Number, and coming very 
often in our Way, it is hardly poffible we fhould be 
unacquainted with them, or not have frequently 
heard their Names in Converfe with others. What 
principally demands our Care is, to apply thofe 
Names aright, and according to the ftri^ Ufe and 
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Propriety of the Language in which we write. 'Tit 
feldom allowable to change the Signification of 
Words, efpecially thofe by which we denote fim« 
ple Ideas, If however fuch a Liberty ihould at any 
time be found necefiary, we may ftill make our* 
felves underftood, by mentioning the Idea under its 
common Name, and fignifying its Connection with 
the newljb>appropriated Sound. Indeed it fometimes 
happens, that new and unufual Ideas of this Kind 
are to be taken under Confideration, which we 
muft therefore exprefs by Terms of our own Inven- 
tion. In this Cafe, as the Ideas themfelves cannot 
be laid open by Definitions, we refer to the feveral 
Objcds whence they may be obtained j which tho* 
it excites not the Perceptions immediately, yet fuf- 
ficiently anfwers our Purpofe, but putting Men in 
a Way of being furnifhed with them at Pleafure* 
XXL This Foundation being laid, 

y r^ • ^- r 1 Tie Order and 

the Communication of our complex o.nneaion$f 
Conceptions by Definitions, becomes ^^^^5/^«"- 
both eafy and certain. For fince the 
Ideas themfelves are formed into different Orders, 
and thefe Orders arife continually one out of ano- 
ther ; nothing more is required on our Part, than 
to obferve a like Method and Gradation in our 
Defcriptions. As therefore the firft Order of our 
compound Notions, is formed immediately from 
limple Ideas \ fo the Terms appropriated to this 

Ordef^ 


Order^ tntilF be defined hy the Niuilis p( Oelc 
Ideas* Atid as the' fecond ind ^ the fuceeeding 
Orders, attfe contitiUaUy out of thofe Combma* 
fions^ that conffiftute the CkKs next below them ; 
fo tfie Dcfihitions correfpotiding to thcfe different Or-* 
itrdj gradually take in the Terms, by which the 
feveral inferior Divifions are regularly and (uccef- 
fively exprcffed. In fuch a Series of Defcriptions^ 
it is evident at firft Sight, that nothing can be ob^ 
fcure and unintelligibfe. For as rt begins with the 
Names of fimple Ideas, whofe Meaning is fuppofed 
to be known ; and as in tvcty Order of Definiti* 
ons, ftich Terms only occur, as have been previ- 
oufly explained in the preceding Diftributions s by 
advancing regularly from one to another, we gra- 
dually furnifh ourfelves with whatever is necefiary^ 
towards a diftinfl Conception of all that is laid be-- 
fore us. . Nor is it a: fmatl Advant^e attending this 
Difpofitfon, that the fever^ Ideas defciibed are 
hereby excited in the Underftanding, in the very 
Order and Manner in which they are framed by a 
Mind, advancing uniformly from iimple to the moit 
complicated Notions. Hence we fee diftindly the 
various Dependence of Things^ and being put into 
that very Train of Thinking, which leads dircflly 
to Science and Certainty, are drawn jnienfibly to 
intereft ourfelvea in the Purfuit } infomuch thae 
while m Fa& wo do no nciore tbu fellow a Guide 
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and C6tiAu{{at^ v^ can yet hardly forbear hxicylti 
ourfelveis engaged iri iht a^al Exercife of deducing 
one Part of Knowledge from another* 
XXII. WniN we hare thus fixed 
and afcertained our Ideas, and diftinS- V ^ 'ff^ 

wMtt a fid tM>^ 

]y exhibited them in Definitions; we tmttveReia* 
then enter upon the important Taik> of J^'jdeat. 
tracing their feveral Habitudes and Re- 
lations. In oitler to this we fet about comparing 
them among themfelves, and viewing them in all 
the Variety of Lights, by which we can hope to 
arrive at a Difcovery of their mutual Agreement or 
Difagreement. And here it happens, that fome Re* 
lations forwardly offer themfelves to the Notice of 
the Underftanding, and become the neceflary Ob- 
jefls of Perception, upon the very firft Application 
of our Ideas one to another. Thofe are therefore 
immediately owned, and conftitute our primary and 
intuitive Judgments, being attended with the high- 
eft Degree of Evidence, and producing abfolute 
Certainty in the Mind. But in many Cafes, the 
Conne6lion or Repugnance between our Ideas, even 
when true and real, comes not yet within our im- 
jmediate View, but requires Search and Ex^ina- 
tion to difcover it. On this Occafion we have re- 
courfe to intermediate Notices, and if by means of 
them we can mufter up a Train of evident and 
luiown Truths^ which difpofed In a regular Series 

of 
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j>{ Argumentattoxi) lead at laft to a Condufion -eit- 
preffing the Relation we are in queft of, the Proof 
thence arifing is called Demon/tration* Now as the 
Conviftion attending Demon/lration, is no le(s ne- 
cefiary and unavoidable, than that which proceeds 
from Intuition ; it evidently follows, that whether 
the Relations between our Ideas are immediately 
difcerned by the Mind, or whether they are traced 
by means of intervening Perceptions, in either Cafe 
we arrive at Science and Certainty. This however 
is particularly to be obferved, that the more remote 
and diftant Refpedls, being deduced from fuch as 
are obvious and felf-evident, the Propofitions cx- 
prefling thefe laft demand our firft Notice, and 
ought to be previoufly eftabliflied, before we enter 
upon higher Inveftigations. When therefore in the 
Method of Science, we have finiibed the Buiinefs of 
Definitions ; it muft be our next Care, diilinflly to 
unfold in Propofitions, thofe immediate and intui- 
tive Relations, which are neceiTarily/een and owned 
by the Mind, upon the very firft comparing of our 
Ideas one with another. Thefe Propofitions have 
obtained the Name of /ry? Principles, becaufe oc- 
curring /ry? in the Order of Knowledge, and being 
manifeft of themfelves, they fuppofe not any prior 
Truths in the Mind, whence they may be eviden- 
ced and explained. It is not needful to enlarge here, 
1 the Neceffity of Circumfpedtjon and Care, in 

fcttlipj; 
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fettling thefe primitive and fundamental Perceptions* 
For fince the whole Superftru£ture of our Know* 
ledge refts ultimately upon them, it is evident at 
iirft fight, that a Miftake in this Cafe, muft at once 
overturn and annihilate all our future Reafonings. 
But having already explained the Nature of thefe 
Propofitions in the fecond Book, unfolded the No- 
tion of Self-Evidence, and taught the Manner of 
diftinguifbing between the Truths of this Clafs, and 
thofe that are demonftrable ; we ihaU for the pie- 
fent wave any farther Confideration of this Subje£l> 
referring the Reader to what is there advanced, if bo 
defires fuUer Information. 

XXIIL The firft and more immedi- 
ate Relations of our Ideas being thus ^{tj^ o/fil/- 
pointed out, our next Bufinefs is, to ^^^li„ 4^^ 
inveftigate fuch as are remote and di- f^firating 

^ fuch ts art 

ftant* And here it is that we have Oc- remeti and 
cafion for intermediate Notices, and' a * 

Ikilful Application of intuitive Truths. Bat tfao* 
felf- evident Propofitions be the ultimate Foundation 
of our Reafoning, we are not on that account to 
imagine, that the Art of improving Knowledge lies, 
in aflembling at random a large and comprehenfive 
Stock of. thefe. Even General Principles conftder- 
ed by themfelves, avail but little towards tbe Inve- 
ftigation of Truth. They are indeed ufeful a3 4^ 
dia of Certainty, by preferving the Evidence of oitr 

Rea- 
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Retfottingjt dtftiit^^ wHich nerer hil to^ #agmnov 
if being purfued to their Source, th^ are foand to 
irefiilTe tbemfdves mfo, and uktdiately terminate iit 
thefe Principles. But when we fet about the £n- 
creafe and Enlargement of Science, ht other Help» 
are required. For here the whole Secret confifls, 
in deviiing and iingUng out fiich intermediate Idcas^ 
9s being compared with tfaofe otbeis whofe Rela« 
tiona we enquire after, may fumifii out a Train of 
ob?iou$ and known Truths^ ienrtng diftinSly to in« 
teft%ate the &id Relations. Eftdid m the firftBook 
0f the Elements baa demonffaratiedy that tbi ikn§ ixn 
ward Jngks of a TriangU tdem tagkbejf'^ an tqtml 
U two Sagbt MgUs. Tte Risaftnuig. by #Mcb be 
eAabliibes tiNft Propo&tbii, refiJvts kftK mto tlv 
l^neral Prindple: Tbikgt ifmi to mo mod At Jama 
TMngy are efual /» 9H omotber. Will any one how- 
ever pretend to hy, that a barn CoiliftdeFation o£ 
the Principle itfetf, kdhint CO thit DiTitovery ? The 
i»erdft Novice m Mathemadcks, would upon this 
Suppbfitkm bs equally qualified tar the Bufinefs of 
IhiieiMioiiy with one diat had made Ae greateft 
Progrefs ^ in as much as thefe general Principles of 
the Science, are commonly alike known to both* 
But the Truth of it is^ Euclid having, found out 
Ahgl^ to whidk the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and two Right Angles, being compm-ed, were found 
terel^ equal i thereby atceitainod the Propofitioa 

in 
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m Qjidtion^ by IheWing it to terminate in tlie It- 
bove Axtooiy tho' perhaps the Axiom itfetf wife 
nitvtt once tSougjbl of durmg the whole Couiie of 
the Inveftig^itioa. 

XXIV. Ann bere it nuiy not heitBh 
proper to obftrv^e, that Cho' it be ufual rtfiivJhu int^ 
m Rcafoning, when we arrive at any ^r^'ll^^t^ 
terttcular fol^evident Propofitixm, to ^'4 »^^» 

, ' particular 

refer to the g<^«ral Axiom under which feif. evident 
it \b comprekfe^ded ; yet is not this donib 
dirt of aMblute Necetit^, br f6r the Sake of anjr 
additional Ccinfihhation. AH intuitive Truths whe- 
IJ^r gcttieial or partkular, ftandhig upon the fame 
fbuifdsdon of iduBfeyiMe Perceptionty are neeeAail* 
fy ettihtzzt^ ftfr their owit Sake^ aild fcquire wo ina- 
mal Ifiaffiratioil 6ne ft6A aiidtfaer. V^heji thorefoce 
we hare ibuni^ tfiat die diree Angles of a I'rt* 
angle, and two Right Angles^ are fev'erally equal to 
the Angfey f6rnied by one frght LiM ftandihg updki 
another, We thence imnxedSaleiy difcerh their Eqoil* 
Kty betwiieii themfelves, inidependent of tlie geni* 

ral Axtonor into which this Truth tkzf be reibtved# 
Nor do we in RoaKty refer to th'at Aidom, by Wiy 
of Evidence and Proof; but meekly to fiioW tlje 
Coincidence of the Example under Kotiee, with % 
prenoudy*eflabfi&6d genef&l Principle. The fame 
Thing happens in ail other 0emonftratiOns whatfo- 
ever, whidi termiiiating thus bi pirticular fett'-evi« 
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itnt Truths^ arc therefore of themfelves fufficient 
^o Certainty, and acquire not any new Force, by 
being ultimately referred to general Maxims. This 
I mention here, to obviate a common Prejudice, 
M^hence many are led to. imagine, that particular 
intuitive Propofitions derive their Evidence from 
thofe that are general, as being neceffarily includ- 
ed in them. But fince they both ftand upon the 
fame Foundation of Certainty, and are admitted in 
Confequence of immediate Pei^eption^ they have 
therefore an equal Claim to Self-Evidence, and canr 
not be made plainer by any mutual Appeal. - 

. XX V^. A 8 however it is ufual in the 
^f«i/.tvide9( Method of Scie^ice^ to lay dt>wn cer* 

J;ffit'i:.*^« &^ Principles^ by. Way of 
ojfofititn to * Foundation for oar future Realbnings ; 

'genentl Pritim . . - ** 

d/ii$. feme will perhaps oljeA, that this feems 

to be a needlefs Precaution, fince De- 
.monftrations cjay fublift wi^out them^ and com- 
monly terminate in particular felf- evident Truths^ 
^peculiarly conneded with the S.ubj(^ under Conft- 
deration. In order therefore to give a diftin£k I- 
.dea of the true Defign of this previous Step, we 
fliall begin with obferving, that by the particular 
Propofitions in which Demonftrations terminate, 
muft not be underftood fuch as are fo according to 
the ftrift Definition of the Word^ or in Oppofition 
to Univerfals i but only confined and limited Truths, 

whCB 
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vrhen compared with others that are more general. 
Thus the Propofition, Circles equal t9 me and the 
fame Circle^ are equal between themfehes^ is in Strift- 
riefs and Propriety of Speech univerfal, becaufe the 
Subjedi: is talcen in its full Extent, and the Predi-* 
cate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended un- 
der it. We here notwichflanding confider it as on- 
ly a particular Truth, becaufe it is of a very limited 
Nature, when compared with the general Axiom 
mentioned above ; Things equal to one and the fame 
i'hingj are equal to one another. For this not only 
extends to all the various Species of Figures, but 
takes in every Objeft without Exception, that comes 
under the Denomination of Quantity. 

XXVI. This Point fettled, it will 
cafily appear, that the Method of pre- ^^^/.r^'** 
mifine general Principles in the Sci- firfttoc$n^ 
ehces, anfwers thefe two great and va- /»» tf our 
luable Purpofes. Firji^ to contraS the 
Bottom of our Reafoning, and bring it within fuch 
Bounds, as are fufficiently accommodated to the 
Capacity of the Mind. For Demonftrations being 
carried on by means of intermediate Ideas, which 
muft always have fome peculiar Connexion with 
the Matter in hand, the particular felf-evident Pro- 
pofitions in which they termins^te, are almoft as va* 
rious as the Siibjeds to which they relate. Thus in 
inveftigating the Equality of different Objc<Sbj whe- 
ther 
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titer Xngl% TiUnglei, Grcles, Squares, i^c. the 
intuitive Truths on which the Proofs reft, always 
regard the particular Species, and may be therefore 
multiplied in injimtumj as well as the Spedes them* 
felres. But now it is remarkable, that all thefe 
feveral Truths, nuiperous as they may appear^ are 
yet reducible to this one general Principle already 
mentioned % Things efual to one and the farm Things 
4ire equal to one tmother^ The fame Obfervation will 
be found to hold, in other Parts of humaii Know- 
ledge ; infomuch that tho^ the particular Truths oa. 
\^hich we bottem our ReafoningSt are really innu- 
merable ; yet may they be all without Exception 
refolved into a very few general Maxims, and there- 
by brought readily within the Compafs of the Un- 
derftanding. When therefore we begin with pre- 
miiing thefe general Truths, and as we advance in 
Science, take Care univerfally to refolve our De- 
monftrations into them ; this muft needs add a 
wonderful Clearnefs and Perfj^cuity to our Reafon* 
ings, and by eftabliihing them upon a Foundation 
previouily admitted, and of whofe Strength and 
Firmnefs we are abundantly fatisfied, give th^m that, 
irrenftible Force and Influence, which ferves to pro- 
duce abfolute Certainty. Nor can we poffibly ima- 
gine any Thing more elegant and beautiful, than 
thus to behold Knowledge riiing from a firm and 
f jOhoauble Root, bearing its Head aloft, and fpread- 
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ing foj^th into innumerable Branches of Science ^ 
which tho' varioufly implicated and entangled^ aB4 
iketching to a vaft Extent, yet by their Union la 
ene common Stock, derive thence fo fiure and fta« 
ble a Suf port, that all the AiTaults of Cavil and 
Scepticifm, are not able to deftiroy or loofen theiff 
Connection. 

XXVIJ. But Secondly^ another Pur- 
pofc ferved by general Principles is, that gjc^tain tt* 
they enable us with Icfs Fatigue and U- ^^iX^'J, * 
bour^ and lefs Hazard of Mifcarriage, ^'S^> andM 

Hazard ojr 

to fatisfy ourfelves as to the Jufineis of Mijc^rru^u 
tfaofe Reafonings, by which Science is 
eftabliihed For lince Oemonilrations when pur- 
fued to their Source, terminate always in particular 
intuitive Truths^ which are therefore the ultimate 
Foundation of Certainty ; it greatly imports us to 
beware, that we receive not any Propofitioas under 
this Name, until we have diftin^ly fettled them ia 
Qur own Minds^ and attained a full and clear Per- 
ception of that Self-Evidence, on account of which 
they are admitted without Proofs But now thef* 
Propofitions being many io Number, and differing 
according to the Nature of the Subje<9: about which 
our Refearchfis are employed i it muft greatly per- 
plex and retard our Reafonings, jnrere wo to check 
ourfelves every time they occur, in order to ex- 
amine them by thp Rules of firft Principles. Nor 
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k it a Matter of flight Confideration, that in the 
Heat and Hurry of demonftrating, while the Mind 
is advancing eagerly from one Difcovery to ano- 
ther, we ibould be often tempted to pafs them 
ever haftily, and without that Attention their Im- 
portance requires i which muft expofe us to many 
Errors and Miftakes. Thefe Inconveniences are 
eiFe<3uaIIy prevented, by the Method of premiiing 
general Truths : becaufe uppn referring particular 
Propofitions to them ; as the Connexion is jobvi- 
ous at firft fight, and cannot poffibly efcape our 
Notice, the Evidence is difcerned to be the very 
fame, with that of the Principles to which they 
belong. And thus by a bare Reference, without 
the Trouble of particular Examinations, the Grounds 
of Reafoning are afcertained, and our Demonftra- 
tions found ultimately to reft on Maxims previ- 
aufly eftabliflied, 

XXVIII. Having explained the 
nerofiinhng Ufe of general Principles, fliewn them to 
Pi^ofitifmt i^ ^jj^ great Media of Certainty, and 

together tn or* © • -^ ' 

der to the foundj that in okler to enlarge the Bounds 

Jortfiing ofu» 

gitimate De^ of Science, We muft have recourfe to 
monpratiws. intermediate Ideas, as by means of them 
we are furnilhed with the feveral previous Truths, 
of which Reafoning coniifts : it how remains that 
we enquire, in what Manner thefe Truths are to 
be difpofed and linked together, towards the form- 
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ing of juft and legitimate D^monfirathns, We havo 
feen already in the preceding Book, that Syllogifms 
drawn up according to the Rules there Qftabliihed^ 
lead to a certain and infallible Conduflon. If there-- 
fore evident and allowed Truths, are difpofed in a 
SyUogiJiic Order, fo as to offer a regular ConcluHon,' 
that Concluiionis neceflarily true and valid. And fince 
in every genuine Syllogifni,if the PremifFes are true, 
the Concluiion muft needs be true; it manifeftly 
follows, that the Concluiion already gained, being 
now a known and eftablifhed Truth, may be ad-^ 
mitted as one of the Premifles of any fucceedin^ 
Syllogifm, and thereby contribute towards the ob- 
taining a new Conclufion. In this Manner may 
Syllogifms follow one anotber in Train, and lead to 
a fucceffive Difcovery of Truth; Care being always 
taken, that the Premifles in every Step, are either 
fclf-evident Propofitions, or Conclufions previoufly 
eftablifhed^ And indeed the whole Art oi demonjirat* 
ing lies, in this due and orderly Combination of our 
Syllogifms. For as by this means all the feveral 
PremifFes toiade Ufe of are manifeftly true, all the- 
ft veral Conclufions mufl be fo too, and confe-' 
quently the very lafl Conclufion of the Series, whicb 
is therefore laid to be ieimnftrattd. The fam# 
Order is to be obferved, in the Difpofition of thf 
Demonflrations themfelves. That is, tbofe Pro^ 
pofitions are always firfl to be demonftrated, whicb 
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^urnilh'PrincIples of Rea&ning in others ; it being 
upon the Certainty of the Principles made ufe of, 
that the Certainty of the Truths deduced from thena 
•depends. And fince even the different Branches 
and Divifions of Scienccj have a near Coi^ne6lion 
among themfelves, infomuch that the Knowledge of 
one, is often pre-fuppofed in another ; great Care 
nittft be taken to adjuft the feveral Parts with an 
Eye to this Dependence, that thofe may always come 
firft in Order, whence the Pojfulat a ofDemonftra- 
tion in others are T>orrowed. 

XXIX. Iii this Way of putting toge- 
•.« » •-. ther our Thoughts, it is evident at firff 

Why the Jtfe^ ^ ' 

t£<ki here ex- fight, that howcvcr far we carry our 
e4 the Method Rcfeaiches, Science and CeHalnty will 
4,fsaence. ftiU attend us. But what is particularly 

elegant and happy in the Method now 
explained: we hereby fee Knowledge rifing out 
of its firft Elements, and difcern diftiridlly how thofe 
Elements are combined and interwoven, in order to 
the ccefting a goodly Structure of Truth. Expert^ 
enee furnifhes us with fimple Ideas and their Names,^ 
which are the ^rimapj Materials of Thinki/ig and 
Communication. Definitions teach how to unite 
and bind thefe Ideas together, fo as to form them, 
iato complex Notions of various Orders and Degrees, 
The general Principles pr^mifed in Science, exhibit 
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